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CHAPTER XXI, 
A BROKEN LIFE. 


“TF WENT out upon the little rustic balcony, and stood there with 

the warm evening air breathing softly round me. I could see the 
row of cottages, the neat little gardens that were so full of the simple 
flowers familiar to me in my youth. I could see the dim light shining 
here and there in a window; but I could not distinguish the particular 
habitation that sheltered my divinity; and I was half inclined to be 
angry with myself because no special instinct told me which it was. I 
was startled from my foolish meditations by the sound of a voice mingling 
with the other voices that floated up to me from the open windows of 
the parlour below; a voice that set my heart beating faster than it had 
beat since Caroline Catheron had vanished from my enchanted gaze ; 
and yet it was not Miss Catheron’s voice; it was only the base growl of 
the organist. He was not the rose, but he was, at any rate, the com- 
panion of that wondrous flower. I went downstairs, and made a paltry 
pretence of putting my watch right by the clock in the bar-parlour ; 
and then as I loitered talking to the landlord, he remarked that I might 
find myself dull in my solitary chamber upstairs, and suggested that I 
should step into the parlour, where a little knot of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Weldridge was wont to assemble nightly. 

“«'There’s Mr. Marles the clerk, and there’s Mr. Scott the organist, 
quite a deep-read gentleman in his way, I’ve heard; and you'll rarely 
meet him without a book in his hand. And there’s Mr. Stethcopp the 
baker, and Mr. Brinkenson, an independent gentleman who occupies 
the first of that row of cottages as you come to directly you leave this 
door. Weldridge would be a dull place, you see, if there wasn’t a little 
friendliness and sociability between the inhabitants. We've had some 
out-and-out gentlemen in our little parlour, I can tell you. There’s Mr. 
Catheron, now, at one of the cottages; you might go a long day’s walk 
and not find any one more the gentleman than him,’ 
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“T could feel myself blushing when the innkeeper said this, It was 
so nice to know that the father of my divinity was a gentleman. 

“* Mr, Catheron is a native of Weldridge, I suppose? I said, inter- 
rogatively. I did not suppose any thing of the kind, but I was too 
far ingulfed in the abyss of folly to be straightforward in the smallest 
matter relating to Caroline Catheron. 

“*QOh dear no!’ exclaimed the innkeeper; ‘ Mr. Catheron does not 
belong to one of our Weldridge families.’ He said this very much as 
if the inhabitants of Weldridge were a select and peculiarly-privileged 
people, infinitely superior to the most gentlemanly Catheron who ever 
lived. ‘No, he is only a visitor in Weldridge, having come here for the 
benefit of his health, as you may have done, and having come upon the 
village promiscuous-like, just as you may have come upon it,’ added the 
landlord, bringing the subject down to my comprehension as if I had 
been a child. 

“T tell you all this frivolous stuff, Marcia, because even if my sor- 
row it is sweet to linger over these pages. I think of your hand resting 
on them by and bye; I think of your breath ruffling the leaves. And 
then I want so much to confide in you. There is nothing in my life 
that I would hide from you, now you know what a broken life it is. I 
tell you this story of a boy’s infatuation, in order that you may under- 
stand the folly which ruined my manhood. 

“¢ Has Mr. Catheron—a—large family? I asked; but I could boldly 
have anticipated the answer. Was it likely the father of a divinity 
would have many children? Goddesses do not grow in broods. My land- 
lord answered my question as coolly as if he had been talking of Mr. 
Stethcopp the baker, or Mr. Brinkenson the independent gentleman. 

“<«There’s a daughter,’ he said; ‘a very fine-grown young woman. 
And I’ve heard say there’s another daughter—a married lady—away in 
the Indies, or somewhere, with her husband. And there’s a lad home 
for the holidays; a regular impudent young shaver.’ 

“ T winced under the landlord’s epithets of ‘ fine-grown young woman’ 
and ‘impudent young shaver,’ as applied to my divinity and my divinity’s 
brother; but it was a privilege to obtain any shred of information upon 
the subject of my infatuation, and I was very gracious to my informant. 
I cast about for a little further enlightenment on this one all-important 
question; but the landlord shifted his discourse to the current topics of 
Weldridge; so I told him I would avail myself of his suggestion; and I 
went shyly into the parlour, to make acquaintance with the notabilities 
of the village. 

“T was received very civilly, very cordially; but I discovered the 
difference between the respect shown to a Pierrepoint at Pierrepoint 
and the familiar greeting offered to an unknown young traveller in a 
strange place. Mr. Stethcopp the baker patronised me, and Mr. Brin- 
kenson the independent gentleman was almost regal in the superb 
condescension with which he offered mea chair near him. The little 
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assembly was occupied in the discussion of public events. For a few 
minutes I listened respectfully to sentiments that were as strange to me 
as the discourses of the Mountain and the Gironde would have been to 
any young provincial aristocrat newly arrived from his hereditary lands. 
At Pierrepoint we were stanch Tories, from my uncle the squire to 
the peasant who gathered wood in the Chase. But the notabilities of 
Weldridge were Liberal to the backbone; and if my mind had been dis- 
engaged, I believe I should have entered into the lists against them in 
defence of my family principles, and might thereby have rendered my- 
self very obnoxious. My mind had never been more completely ab- 
sorbed, however; and I sat quietly under Mr. Brinkenson’s wing with 
all the outward semblance of a respectful listener, while my thoughts 
hovered fondly about the splendid image of Caroline Catheron ; and I 
thus secured the future favour of my companions as a very well-behaved 
young man. 

“While they were deep in an argument as to the;merits of Sir Robert 
Peel’s last speech, I heard a strange voice—a voice that sounded foreign 
to Weldridge—in the bar without; and in the next“moment I witnessed 
a social phenomenon. All at once the loud talk of the Weldridge nota- 
bilities dropped into a lower key; all at once Mr. Brinkenson the in- 
dependent broke down in a Johnsonian period. 

“¢*Mr. Catheron! said Stethcopp the baker in a solemn hushed 
voice, and then the door was opened rather boisterously, and a gentle- 
man entered the room. 

“Her father! Yes, and he was like her. Again I was dazzled by 
the splendour of dark eyes, the glitter of white teeth, the warmth and 
richness of colour, the easy grace of manner which had fascinated me 
in the young lady I had followed from the churchyard. It was from 
her father that my divinity had inherited her full red lips, her aquiline 
nose, the dark arches above her flashing eyes; even the moustache that 
shaded Harold Catheron’s lip was only an exaggeration of the ebon down 
that darkened his daughter’s. Infatuated and bewitched though I was, 
one faint thrill of revulsion stirred my heart as [saw how much the man 
was like the woman. Surely in that moment I must have begun to 
understand vaguely that the attribute of womanliness was the one charm 
wanting in Miss Catheron’s beauty. 

“ While I was wondering by what studied and subtle process I might 
approach the father of my idol, he took his place in the little assembly, 
and asserted the sway of town-bred ease over rustic stiffness as com- 
pletely as if he had been in some acknowledged manner the sovereign 
lord and master of every creature in the room. While I was hoping 
that somebody would call his attention to me, and bring about an 
interchange of civilities, he turned to me with a graceful familiarity 
which was the very opposite of Mr. Brinkenson’s, and yet infinitely 
more expressive of the difference hetween him, the gentleman of posi- 
tion, and me, the nameless stranger. 
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«Your face is new to me,’ he said; ‘and yet not exactly new either, 
for I saw you from my window this afternoon, as my daughter came in 
from her walk. You are something of an invalid, I conclude, from 
your appearance; and if I am right, I can only tell you that you couldn’t 
have a nicer place than Weldridge to get well in, or kinder people than 
Weldridge people to nurse you back to health and strength. I came 
here an invalid myself, and, egad, I think I shall go back to my own 
place a Hercules.’ 

“Heaven knows what I ought to have said in reply to this civil 
address. I know that I stammered and blushed, and then shyly asked 
Mr. Catheron whether he was going to leave Weldridge just yet. 

“ He told me no; his Weldridge friends treated him so well that he 
was in no hurry to leave them ; and if his friend the butcher had only 
more liberal notions as to the number of calves required for the carrying 
on a business with justice to his customers in the matter of sweetbreads, 
and the number of sheep necessary to protect his customers from daily 
disappointment in relation to kidneys, he (Mr. Catheron) would have 
nothing left to wish for in the rustic paradise which an accident had 
revealed to his enraptured eyes. 

“ And then I told him how I too had fallen upon this pleasant rest- 
ing-place by the merest chance that ever led an ignorant wanderer to 
his fate. And after that I grew bolder, and told him who and what I 
was, with some vague foolish notion lurking in my mind that when he 
found I was a Pierrepoint, he would open his arms and take me to his 
heart, and straightway invite me to his house and introduce me to his 
beautiful daughter. But he only nodded his head approvingly, and 
muttered, 

“* Pierrepoint! A good old Yorkshire name, Pierrepoint! There 
was a Pierrepoint in my regiment, but he speit his name with one 7; 
and, between you and me, he was rather looked down upon as a snob.’ 

““My uncle is Weldon Pierrepoint of Pierrepoint,’ I said simply ; 
‘and our name has been spelt with two 7’s ever since the Conquest, 
when Hildred Pierrepoint— 

“* Exactly,’ answered Mr. Catheron eagerly,—‘ came over with the 
Duke of Normandy, no doubt. Our people distinguished themselves 
at that period; but it was on the other side of the business. We were 
allied to Edward the Confessor, through Ethelfreda, the second wife 
of—but I won’t trouble you with this sort of nonsense. My children 
have all these old stories by heart, and love to talk of them. For my- 
self, 1 am a man of the world, and I know how little use your blue 
blood is to a man if he can’t contrive to keep a decent balance at his 
banker’s. And so your uncle is Weldon Pierrepoint, the wealthy squire 
of Pierrepoint in Yorkshire. I remember him at the clubs when I was 
a young man; rather eccentric, and a bachelor, if I remember right. 
Did he ever marry ?” 

“¢ Yes,’ I answered; ‘he married rather late in life.’ 
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*¢ And had a family, I suppose ?” 

“< Yes,’ I told him there were three sons—lads at Eton. 

“<«Three of them! That’s a bad job for you,—that’s to say if you 
are next heir to the estate.’ 

“T told Mr. Catheron that I was the next heir; but that I had no 
more expectation of inheriting the Pierrepoint property than I had of 
succeeding to a heritage in the moon. I told him how it had been 
decided that I was to be called to the bar; how my family had sent me 
to London, in order that I might see something of the world; and how 
I had been devoting myself to a course of preliminary reading in my 
Temple chambers. 

“¢ But that’s not exactly the way to see much of the world, I should 
think,’ said Mr. Catheron smiling. 

“T blushed as I answered him. I found myself blushing every 
minute in my intercourse with Mr. Catheron. I could not resist the 
impression that he was the father of my divinity, and that talking to 
him was only an indirect manner of talking to her. He looked at me 
more attentively after this little talk about my uncle, and when he got 
up to go away, he shook hands with me, and expressed a polite desire 
to see me again; but he did not invite me to his house. I would have 
bartered all the letters of introduction fading in my desk for one line 
addressed to him. I went back to my own rooms immediately after his 
departure. I went to bed tired and languid, but not to sleep; only to 
lie awake thinking of Caroline Catheron. 

“The next day was Sunday, and I went to the little village-church, 
where I saw her sitting meekly by her father’s side. Shy though I was, 
I was bold enough to time my coming out so as to encounter them in 
the porch, and the beating of my heart almost stifled me, as we came 
out of the solemn shadow into the warm summer sunlight. 

“Tt was not J, Marcia, who loved this woman for her beauty. My 
life and soul! I tell you again and again it was not I. It was only a 
foolish boy, who had no attribute in common with myself as I am to- 
day, but who had one quality, purer and higher than any I possess,— 
unlimited faith in the truth and honour of his fellow-men, boundless 
belief in the innocence and goodness of woman. 

“Mr. Catheron turned to me in the friendliest manner as we came 
out into the churchyard, and offered me his hand, and then in the next 
moment I was introduced with all due ceremony to my divinity. She 
smiled graciously, and gave me courteous replies to my lumbering re- 
marks about the fine summer weather, and the harvest, and the rustic 
loveliness of Weldridge. The condescending kindness of her manner 
inspired me with the fear that she looked upon me as the merest 
hobbledehoy; and I would have sacrificed half-a-dozen years of my life 
if I could have looked as many years older. She made only the faintest 
struggle with a yawn as we walked homewards under ‘the trees by the 
very path along which I had followed her the evening before, and I saw 
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her gaze wandering abstractedly to the ducks in the pond while her 
father lingered talking to me at his gate. Heaven only knows how 
keenly I felt her indifference. I think I should have gone away almost 
despairing if Mr. Catheron had not asked me to look in upon him in 
the evening, if I had nothing better to do. ‘If I had nothing better 
to do !’ as if in all the world there could be any more entrancing happi- 
ness than was to be found in her presence. 

“* We are dull quiet people, my girl and I,’ said Harold Catheron ; 
‘but as you are a stranger and an invalid, you may find it pleasanter to 
spend a dull evening with us than a dull evening by yourself’ 

“T thanked him as enthusiastically as if he had offered me a duke- 
dom, and then went home upon air. How I got rid of the rest of the 
day, I scarcely know. I could neither eat my dinner nor read the news- 
paper which the landlord brought me. My books had not yet arrived. 
I walked up and down my little room until I was too weak to walk any 
longer, and then sat looking at my watch until seven o’clock. My land- 
lord had informed me Mr. Catheron generally dined at five; and I had 
decided that I might decently pay my evening visit any time after seven. 

“There was an unusual stillness upon the summer landscape when 
I went out of the little inn-door, and walked very slowly towards the 
house in which Harold Catheron lived. The Weldridge people were 
diligent church- and chapel-goers, and the majority of the small popu- 
lation was absorbed by the evening services. In that serene stillness I 
lingered for a few minutes, looking absently at the horses browsing on 
the green, possessed all at once by the hobbledehoy’s shy dread of 
approaching the woman he admires; and then I summoned courage, 
and walked to the little gate. A boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, with a handsome defiant face, was lounging on the gate, and 
looked boldly up at me as I approached. There was sufficient resem- 
blance to the features of my divinity in the boy’s dark bold face to reveal 
him to me as the brother I had heard of. Anxious to conciliate any 
creature who bore her name, I. saluted the boy very respectfully as I 
passed him, and received an insolent stare in return. A maid-servant 
admitted me, and ushered me immediately into a little parlour where 
Mr. Catheron was sleeping profoundly in an easy-chair, with his head 
thrown back upon the cushions and the edge of his newspaper resting 
upon the tip of his nose. No words can describe my disappointment 
as I looked round the room and saw how empty it was without my 
divinity. There was no sign of feminine occupation, no open book, no 
handkerchief or gathered flower thrown lightly aside by a woman’s hand. 
There was nothing to betoken that Caroline Catheron had only lately 
left the apartment, and might speedily return. Mr. Catheron’s news- 
papers scattered the table and the floor; Mr. Catheron’s half-consumed 
cigar lay on the mantel-piece. Though the little garden outside the 
open window was rich in all sweet-scented cottage-flowers, the shabby 
chamber was not brightened by one gathered blossom. 
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“Cruelly disappointed, cruelly embarrassed, I seated myself opposite 
Mr. Catheron and awaited that gentleman’s awakening. The news- 
paper dropped upon his breast, and I had ample leisure for the con- 
templation of his countenance. It was a very handsome face certainly, 
—how could it be otherwise than handsome when it was so like HERS? 
—but its beauty was not quite pleasing even to my inexperienced eyes. 
It was a little too much like the face of a handsome vulture, who had 
cultivated a formidable pair of moustaches, and assumed a military 
style of undress. The curve of the aquiline nose, the bird-like modell- 
ing of the eyelids, the upward arch of the thin lips were not the charac- 
teristics of a noble countenance. I think I knew as much as this even 
then; I think I knew as much as this even that afternoon, when the 
spell of Caroline Catheron’s beauty possessed me so completely that I 
had little consciousness of any thing except my eager desire to look 
upon her again. 

“Tf I had presented my letters of introduction, if I had been en- 
lightened as to the world I lived in by a year’s intercourse with society, 
I should not have been so weak a wretch in the hands of Harold 
Catheron and his daughter. But the boy swinging on the garden-gate 
was my master in all knowledge to be acquired by the experience of 
life, and he knew it. 

“ My host started out of his sleep presently, and apologised to me 
for his inattention. 

““*My daughter has gone to church,’ he said; ‘help yourself to a 
glass of that sherry; Caroline shall give us some tea when she comes 
in, and in the mean time you shall tell me all about your people in the 
North. You have no idea how the name of Pierrepoint brings back my 
young days, and the time when I knew Weldon Pierrepoint as one of 
the celebrities of the West-end. And so he turned country gentleman, 
and married, and had a family! Strange, strange?’ 

“Mr. Catheron’s eyelids dropped languidly over his eyes, and he 
threw his head back upon the cushions of his chair, as if he had let his 
mind slip back to the past. Musing thus, and nodding his head every 
now and then with a little sigh of assent, he let me talk of my life at 
home, and of all who belonged to me. He let me talk—or it seemed 
to me at the time that he only let me talk ; but even then I had some 
consciousness that it was he who kept my uncle Weldon’s name per- 
petually uppermost in the conversation, bringing me back to that point 
when I was inclined to wander to some more cherished subject,—my 
mother’s sweet companionship, my father’s learning, my own ambitious 
dreams. However it came about, I told Harold Catheron all there was 
to tell about my uncle, and told him how the wealthy master of Pierre- 
point Castle was a feeble invalid, with the poisonous taint of hereditary 
consumption in his blood, and with three sickly sons, whose uncertain 
health was a perpetual source of anxiety. ‘And your father? said Mr. 
Catheron, opening his eyes; ‘is he consumptive too ? 
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“Tt seemed cruel to ask me such a question,—a question that must 
have struck home to my heart like a dagger, if I had been compelled 
to answer in the affirmative. Happily it was not so. 

“ No,’ I told him; ‘my uncle Weldon and my father are only half- 
brothers. My grandfather married twice. His first wife died very 
young in a decline, leaving one son; and it is from her my uncle 
inherits his weak health.’ 

“*A sorry inheritance,’ muttered my host; ‘however, it is to be 
hoped that one or other of the three sons will escape the hereditary 
taint, and live to be master of Pierrepoint Castle. If you were a mer- 
cenary young man, it might seem almost uncivil to express such a hope 
in your presence; but I am sure that frank, open countenance of yours 
is not the face of a man who has any hankering for dead men’s shoes.’ 

“T eagerly assured him how unwelcome that heritage would be to 
me which I could only reach across the graves of my three cousins ; 
but he waved off the subject, as if its mere discussion were unworthy 
of us; and then I heard a light footstep in the garden, and the flutter 
of a dress, and the opening of a door, and my divinity came in. 

“T am fain to confess that she looked cross and peevish, and that if 
any warning could have saved me from the consequences of my own 
folly, I might have taken warning by her manner on that day, and on 
many other days. But I think it is the peculiar property of a hobble- 
dehoy’s love to thrive upon ill-treatment; and perhaps Miss Catheron’s 
disdainful airs and graces constituted only a part of the charm that 
bound me to her. 

“Tt had been insufferably warm in church, she told us; and insuf- 
ferably dusty on the way home from church; the sermon had been 
stupid ; the singing execrable; and not a single stranger had been pre- 
sent to enliven the dowdy congregation. She made tea for us at her 
father’s request; and she went through the processes of making it and 
pouring it out very much as if the task imposed upon her were the last 
straw laid upon the burden that rendered her life unendurable. But 
while we were taking our tea, and when I had ventured to talk to her, 
and had betrayed the completeness of my subjugation by every word I 
uttered, she brightened considerably, and by and bye condescended to 
be supremely agreeable. 

“ Would you like to know what my wife was, Marcia, in that first 
day of our acquaintance, when I sat by her side in the little lodging- 
house parlour, while her father abandoned himself to his newspaper, 
and left us free to talk as foolishly as we pleased? What was she then, 
in all the bloom of her splendid beauty? A wicked woman? No; only 
a weak-minded woman ; half-educated; influenced by no good example; 
elevated by no lofty teaching; left to go her own way, and taught to be- 
lieve that in her beauty she possessed the ‘ Open, sesame!’ to high fortune. 

“She treated me with ineffable condescension that evening; but I 
could see that she was not displeased by my admiration, which was not 
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expressed by any outspoken compliment, but evidenced no doubt in my 
every look and tone. There was a piano in the room, and her father 
asked her to play. She obeyed him with a very listless air; but she 
played some of Mozart’s grandest masses magnificently, and her list- 
lessness fell away from her like a cloud as she played. 

“T sat by the piano, entranced by the sublimity of the music, be- 
witched by the beauty of the musician. I discovered afterwards that 
Caroline Catheron’s mother had been a professional pianiste, and that 
the girl’s love of music had been cultivated from infancy. Mr. Catheron 
talked of his absent daughter in the course of the evening, and I heard 
that my divinity’s sister was a twin sister, and her living image. 

“¢My daughter Leonora married absurdly young,’ Mr. Catheron 
said; ‘and chose for her husband a grave middle-aged officer in the 
Company’s service—a good match in a pecuniary sense, I admit, but by 
no means the kind of match I should have wished. However, my girl 
entertained quite a romantic devotion for Captain Fane, so I sub- 
mitted to the force of circumstances; and my submission costs me my 
child, who has been scampering about with her husband’s regiment in 
the jungles of Bengal for the last three years.’ 

“Caroline shrugged her shoulders a little contemptuously as her 
father made this lamentation. ‘Pray, don’t be sentimental, papa,’ she 
said; ‘what is the use of talking about love-matches, when you know 
very well you don’t approve of them?’ 

“<T don’t approve of a handsome woman throwing herself away 
upon a penniless scapegrace,’ answered my host; ‘but I disapprove of 
him because he is a scapegrace, and not because he is penniless. If 
a daughter of mine chose an honourable and talented young man for 
her husband, she should marry him with my consent, and my blessing 
into the bargain; provided always that the man was a gentleman, and 
the son of a gentleman.’ 

“T felt my face dyed a vivid crimson for some little time after this; 


~ and stealing a look at Caroline presently, I saw that the colour in her 


cheeks was heightened; and by the brightness of her eyes and the pout- 
ing of her lower lip, I knew that she was angry. Something in her 
father’s speech had displeased her. She had been sitting at the piano 
until now, only turning to talk to us in the pauses of her playing; but 
she closed the instrument abruptly, and seated herself in an obscure 
corner behind her father’s chair, where she obstinately remained for the 
rest of the evening, not to be lured from her retreat by any of the 
coaxing speeches with which Mr. Catheron tried to conciliate her. . 

“< Beauty is sulky,’ he exclaimed at last,—he called his daughter 
Beauty, and he spoke to her very much in the tone which people. are 
wont to use when caressing a favourite lap-dog,—‘ and when Beauty is 
sulky, cest un fait achevé. The sun goes down at a given hour, and 
nothing less than a Joshua can induce him to postpone his setting. 
Pheebus himself is not more arbitrary than Beauty; and Beauty is more 
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capricious than the sunshine. She has her bright days and her cloudy 
days; and to-day it is cloudy. If you will dine with us to-morrow, Mr. 
Pierrepoint, I will guarantee you a little sunshine, and we will have 
some secular music. Beauty and her brother Gervoise shall go to 
Barsett to fetch strawberries in the morning, and she shall sing Moore’s 
melodies to us in the evening while we eat the strawberries she has 
fetched for us. If you are going Barsett way—and the old church is 
well worth seeing—you might help Beauty to carry her parcels. She 
would perish before she asked you any favour to-night, because she is 
sulky; but look in upon us after breakfast to-morrow, and I’ll wager 
she'll be glad of your escort; for that tiresome boy of mine is always 
quarrelling with her.’ 

“The tiresome boy, whom I had first seen lounging at the gate, had 
been in and out a good deal in the course of the evening, and had been 
at last ignominiously ordered to bed by his father. If I say little of 
him, it is because I thought so little of him. I know now that Gervoise 
Catheron was shamefully neglected by his father and his sister; but at 
the time of which I write, my miserable infatuation had such full pos- 
session of me that 1 was conscious of nothing in this world except 
that Caroline Catheron was the most beautiful object in creation, and 
that I loved her. Despise me if you will, Marcia, but not more bitterly 
than you would despise a child who sees a gaudy butterfly for the first 
time, and fancies the possession of the radiant insect would afford him 
perpetual happiness. I was not quite twenty years of age when I fell in 
love with the woman who was afterwards my wife. 

“A man might have been disenchanted by the insolence of con- 
scious beauty, the capricious humours of an ill-tempered woman who 
gave full indulgence to her temper; but to a boy’s mind these attri- 
butes only increase the charm of the woman he admires. The uncer- 
tainty of her smiles renders them doubly bewitching; her openly-ex- 
pressed contempt fascinates the victim it might more naturally disgust; 
for it elevates the beautiful into the unattainable. When I thought of 
Miss Catheron that night, I thought of her as a being whom I could no 
more hope to win for my wife than I could hope to be the consort of a 
queen. I now know myself, as I was then, well enough to know that 
my passion would have lost its most powerful charm if it had lost its 
flavour of utter hopelessness. When I went home to my lodging that 
Sunday night, I sat by my open window, looking out at the moonlit 
landscape for upwards of an hour, enjoying my unhappiness, and think- 
ing how convenient the village pond would be for me to drown myself 
in when Caroline Catheron had scornfully rejected my heart and hand. 

“T found Mr. Catheron’s prophecy realised when I presented myself 
at the cottage next morning. My divinity was very gracious, and we 
sallied forth on the best possible terms with each other, attended by the 
boy Gervoise, who came with us unwillingly enough, and who lounged 
and loitered behind us for all the length of our journey to and fro the 
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little market-town of Barsett—a gay little town enough in those days, 
when there were coaches still upon every road, and pleasant bustle at 
every road-side inn. Miss Catheron had many little commissions to 
execute, and I was delightfully happy in attending upon her while she 
executed them. And then we all three went back to Weldridge loaded 
with airy little parcels and baskets of strawberries, and my divinity 
talked to me graciously, while the sulky boy lurked and loitered behind 
us. It was only a mile’s walk across richly-wooded meadows, where the 
cows stood and stared at us in picturesque attitudes; but to an infa- 
tuated lad in love with a woman of three-and-twenty, it was a mile cut 
through the very heart of Paradise. I will not dwell upon this foolish 
courtship, though as I write, the past comes back upon me so vividly, 
that it is difficult to avoid recalling each separate stage of that un- 
reasoning passion, whose evil consequences have blighted my life. It 
is enough for me to tell you that from the first moment in which 
Harold Catheron ascertained that only three consumptive boys stood 
between me and a great fortune, he set himself to win me as a husband 
for his daughter—the daughter whose capricious temper was the torment 
of his life; whose petted beauty had failed to realise the lofty expectations 
to which it had given birth; a daughter of whose airs and graces the selfish 
Sybarite had grown so weary that he would have been glad to dispose of 
her hand to the first bidder who could promise to support her decently. 

“T was admitted into the little family on terms of perfect intimacy. 
I was invited to dinner twice a-week, and asked to drop in whenever I 
pleased. The tenderest of Moore’s melodies were sung to me in a 
clear soprano every evening, and every evening I hung over Miss 
Catheron’s shabby little hired piano, bewitched alike by the singing and 
the singer. But if my host was unvaryingly cordial in his manner, I 
had to endure all the transitions of his daughter’s temper: and I did 
endure them as meekly as the basest slave who ever cast himself in the 
dust to be trampled upon by an angry Sultana. On the sunshiny days 
I basked in the light of Miss Catheron’s smiles, and was happy; on the 
cloudy days I trembled before her frown, and was miserable. But the 
primeurs of life are very sweet; and my joy and my sorrow had the 
same freshness, the same flavour of youth and hope which intermingles 
itself with every emotion in the breast of boyhood. I was too much 
absorbed by my own feelings to be very curious as to the antecedents or 
the present circumstances of my new acquaintance. Mr. Catheron told 
me that he was the descendant of a grand old Saxon race, who could 
claim kinsmanship with the princes of the Heptarchy, and I believed 
him implicitly; for to my mind his daughter’s beauty bore the stamp of 
royalty, since only the scion of kings had any right to be so beautiful. 
I listened respectfully to whatever Harold Catheron chose to tell me, 
and resigned myself to the belief that the Norman Pierrepoints were 
very small people indeed when compared to the Saxon Catherons. In- 
cidentally I learned that Caroline’s father had held a commission in the 
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Grenadier Guards; had sold out on his marriage, and had spent three 
fortunes. I have observed since this period that a ruined spendthrift has 
never spent less than three fortunes: the number is as arbitrary as the 
traditional half-crown which a millionaire carries in his pocket when 
he drops down worn and tired, a friendless boy, in the streets of London. 
After his wife’s death, Harold Catheron had served under Don Carlos, 
and his daughters had spent the brightest days of their girlhood in 
Spain. For the last five years my friends had been wanderers in 
England and on the Continent, never staying very long any where, as I 
made out from their reminiscences of different places. What did it 
matter to me how or where my divinity’s girlhood had been spent? It 
was enough for me to know that she was beautiful, and that it was 
my privilege to worship her. The time slipped by. The first cool 
breezes of autumn found me wandering in the stubbled fields beyond 
Weldridge with Caroline and her brother for my companions. I had 
been nearly three months an inmate of my lodging in the little village- 
inn. Long ago my health and strength had come back to me, and I 
had been backwards and forwards to the Temple, and had brought my 
law-books into the country, having argued with myself that it was 
almost as easy to pursue my studies at Welldridge as in London. But 
alas for my boyish dreams of greatness! The shades of Bacon and 
Coke had vanished out of my life. I tried to invoke them, but Caro- 
line Catheron appeared to me in their stead; and after sitting over 
my books late into the quiet night, I found myself in the morning with 
no better fruit of my study than the vague remembrance of dreams in 
which her image had shone upon me. Still I did try honestly to work 
—astill I held steadfastly to the hope of a great future. At the end of 
every week I wrote a long letter to my mother, in which I told her a 
good deal about my studies and my improving health, and a very little 
about my new friends. I meant to write to her at length upon this 
subject, and to confide entirely in her before I avowed myself to Miss 
Catheron. But I deferred the composition of this important letter from 
day to day, and from week to week; and the declaration which I had 
intended to be such a very formal business burst almost involuntarily 
from my lips one day while Caroline and I were gathering blackberries 
in the leafy hollow of a little wood, with Gervoise somewhere in attend- 
ance upon us. 

“She was standing on a bank that raised her a little above me. She 
was looking down at me out of a framework of branches that closed 
around her as she stood there. It was one of her cloudy days, and her 
capricious temper had kept me in a state of torture all the afternoon. 
But she had melted suddenly at last, and had complained to me of the 
wretchedness of her life, the unkindness of her father, the daily degrada- 
tions to which her poverty exposed her. She had complained to me with 
tears in her eyes—the peevish tears of a selfish woman who bemoans 
her own troubles, and has no consciousness of any thing upon this earth 
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beyond herself and her personal pains and pleasures. But to me those 
tears were more afflicting than the aspect of a Niobe’s anguish. Of all 
unreasoning passions, a boy’s love is the most entirely unreasoning. And 
is a man’s love so much better? Ah, Marcia! Even now, when I fancy 
myself so wise, do I love you because you are good and pure and_ holy? 
or do I love you only because I love you? By my life and soul, I cannot 
answer that question. But if I heard to-morrow that you had poisoned 
every one of those poor village children amongst whom I have seen you 
sitting,—so sweet and saintly a creature, that I have wondered not to see 
a halo of supernal light shine out from among the shadows round your 
head,—I scarcely think that I could love you less, so little within my 
own volition is the one absorbing sentiment that has become the first 
principle of my life. Forgive me for introducing your name into this 
record, which I had intended to make only an unvarnished statement of 
my miserable history; but your image and the madness of the present 
thrust themselves every now and then between me and the images of 
the past, and I forget that I have no right to tell you all I feel and 
suffer ; I forget that I have no right to sully your name by inscribing 
it upon these pages. 

“The sight of Miss Catheron’s distress put all my prudent resolu- 
tions to flight. She was very unhappy with her father, she said; he did 
not care for her properly; when he was kindest he only treated her like 
a favourite spaniel; when he was out of temper he treated her worse 
than any dog was ever used since this world began. She said this in 
little snatches of words between passionate sobs, as she stood above me 
plucking pettishly at the leaves and brambles in the hedge about her. 
She talked to me with her face half-turned away, and I doubt if she 
was conscious of my presence. It was a relief to her to complain, and 
she complained. She showed me a scar across her plump white arm, 
the mark of a red-hot poker with which her father had struck her one 
* day in his passion; but she acknowledged that he had not known the 
poker was hot. Her brother was rude and tiresome, she said; her sister 
had married well, and had gone away to India, to enjoy life amongst 
all sorts of delightful people, without one thought about leaving her 
to poverty and wretchedness, and cross landladies and shabby dresses. 
Her sister was a selfish creature, and had never loved her properly. No 
one loved her properly—no one—no one—no one! . 

“She beat her foot upon the ground, passionately moved by some 
deeper emotion than I had ever seen in her yet, as she reiterated those 
last words. 

“*QOh, Miss Catheron! I cried ; ‘oh, Caroline, you must know how 
much I love you! you must know how much I—1IDOLIsE you!’ 

“JT blushed as I uttered the big word, I believed so implicitly in 
myself and my own emotion. Caroline Catheron turned and looked 
down at me; her peevish frown vanished, and a half-amused smile lighted 
her face. 
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“*You are such a boy compared to me,’ she said. ‘I don’t believe 
you know what you are talking about.’ 

“ Of course I told her that the passion which reigned in my heart 
of hearts was eternal as the sky that overarched us that autumn after- 
noon. Alastor and the Revolt of Islam were terribly familiar to my lips 
in those days; and I blush even now when I think of the rhodomontade 
in which I set forth my feelings for Miss Catheron. She was pleased 
with the romantic nonsense. It was her nature to be delighted with 
admiration and flattery, whencesoever it came. She forgot all about her 
troubles for the moment, and graciously condescended to stroll through 
the wood by my side, listening to my rhapsodies with drooping eyelids 
and a faint blush upon her cheeks. But if Caroline was forgetful of the 
evils she had so lately bewailed, I was not. I told her that if she would 
only accept the devotion of my life, she might be rescued at once from 
all the miseries of her existence, removed for ever from the ill-treatment 
of her father. It was true that I was for the moment by no means a 
rich man, having only a hundred a-year from my uncle, independent of 
my labour; but in a few years I should be called to the bar. And then 
I gave the reins to my ambitious imaginings, and informed my divinity 
of the glorious career I had mapped-out for myself; a career which I 
must certainly achieve if she were by my side, the sweet companion of 
my toils, the idolised wife for whose dear sake the labours of a Hercules 
would seem the lightest tasks that ever man performed victoriously. I 
told her how, through the influence of my father’s old friend the recluse 
of the Temple, I had already earned a good deal of money by writing 
certain learned essays for a quarterly review, and how I could rely on 
doubling my income from this source. And then the future! I had 
very little to offer my divinity in the present; but there are few grander 
prizes on this earth than those I promised her in the glorious days that 
were to come. She listened to me always with the same half-smile upon 
her rosy lips. 

“* Papa wouldn’t much care whom I married, so long as he got rid 
of me,’ she said, when I begged her to let me speak to her father. 
‘He used to talk very grandly about my making a great marriage, 
if I—if I did as he wished; but girls who wear washed-out muslin, 
and live in stupid lodgings in out-of-the-way villages, don’t marry 
dukes or millionaires every day in the year; and I think papa begins 
to understand that.’ 

“T accepted this as a kind of permission to declare myself to her 
father ; and then I implored her to answer the one grand question on 
which my future depended. Did she love me? Ah, no! I called back 
the presumptuous words the moment they were uttered. Was it not 
the wildest folly to imagine that she could love me? Would she tolerate 
my love? would she graciously permit me to be her slave? would she 
kindly consent to my lying prostrate in the dust at her feet ? would she 
generously condescend to set her foot upon my neck? It was in some 
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such phraseology as this that I asked Caroline Catheron to be my wife. 
It is not thus, Marcia, that, were I a free man, I would ask you the 
same solemn question. I could win no decided answer from the ca- 
pricious beauty. She tortured me by coquettish little speeches about 
her own heartlessness; her unfitness to be the wife of a struggling 
man; the difference between our ages; the incompatibility of our tem- 
pers. But her words and her manner were utterly at variance. On 
the one hand, she threw every imaginable obstacle in the way of my 
suit; while, on the other, she gave me every encouragement to go on 
suing. 

“¢T don’t suppose I shall ever marry at all,’ she said. ‘You know 
what a dreadful temper mine is, and how I have been spoiled by indul- 
gence. Ifyou want a submissive wife, you should marry some little 
fair-haired person with pink cheeks and white eyelashes. Dumpy 
people with freckles are generally amiable, I believe. You don’t 
know how tired you would be of my temper after a week or two. 
Papa and I are always quarrelling. I give you fair warning, you see, 
of what you have to expect.’ 

“*What I had to expect!’ That phrase sounded as if I was accepted. 
And for the warning, what warning would have stayed me in that mad 
folly of my boyhood? Ifa hand had come down from heaven to write 
the character of this woman in letters of fire across her brow, I would 
have believed in her beauty, and not in the writing that defaced it. I 
asked that night for a private interview with Mr. Catheron, and my 
request was granted. When I offered him my humble supplications to 
be received as the suitor of his daughter, he smiled graciously upon me, 
pleased, he said, by my boyish fervour, so refreshing in our degenerate 
days. He would not say no; he would not say yes. He would only 
say Wait! I was such « mere lad, he told me, that it would be foolish 
to depend too much upon the endurance of an affection whose highest 
charm was its youthful poetry. These boyish passions have sometimes 
withstood the wear and tear of a lifetime, and have endured in all their 
freshness to the grave; but, on the other hand, your early attachments 
are’so apt to be fleeting; and of all the millstones you can tie round a 
man’s neck, when you want to sink him effectually, a long engagement 
is the heaviest. 

“*You say my daughter is disposed to look kindly on your suit,’ 
Mr. Catheron said in conclusion. ‘She is older than you by a year or 
two; but in character she is a mere child, and I should doubt her power 
to understand her own feelings. I can only say again, Wait! Go back 
to your studies; remember that the future you talk of can only be won 
by unremitting work ; but come and see us now and then—every Sun- 
day if you like. A quiet day in the country will re-fit you after your 
week’s labours. Treat my daughter as if she were your friend or your 
sister, and by and bye, when you are a year or two older and wiser, we 
will begin to think of a marriage. In the mean time there shall be no 
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engagement whatever between you and Carry; and if you see any one 
you like better, you will be quite free to change your mind.’ 

“T had no argument to oppose against this very reasonable ar- 
rangement, and I gladly accepted it. Mr. Catheron gave me his blessing 
at parting, and further bestowed upon me a miniature of his two daugh- 
ters, painted for him by an artist of some distinction before Leonora’s 
marriage, and, as I have since had reason to believe, never paid for. 
With this treasure in my possession I went back to London at the end 
of the week, and set to work once more amongst my books in the dreary 
chambers under the tiled roof that had sheltered so many generations 
of briefless barristers. But the mighty shadows of the past had utterly 
deserted me, and the image of a beautiful woman was the only presence 
that kept me company in the long night-watches. 

“When I went back to Weldridge to pay my first Sunday visit I 
wore a deep band of crape upon my hat, and I carried in my pocket a 
black-edged letter containing the news of my youngest cousin’s death. 
The boy had been removed from Eton to fade slowly at Pierrepoint— 
the first victim to the hereditary taint that poisoned the blood of my 
uncle Weldon’s race. Nothing could have been more sympathetic than 
Mr. Catheron’s manner when I told him how the child had been the 
pet and darling of his household and our own. I looked to Caroline 
for sweeter consolation than any her father could give me; but she 
received my sad tidings very coolly, and said the little boy was no 
doubt much happier where he had gone, and it would be absurd to 
grieve for him. ‘I wish I had died when I was a child,’ she said; ‘I’m 
sure I should have escaped all kinds of worry and trouble, and people 
would have been sorry for me, and would have said all manner of senti- 
mental things about me; while as it is, I daresay every body will be very 
glad when I die.’ 

“ Of course I told her that desolation and despair would attend her 
death, let it come when it would. I have prayed since that time— 
fervent passionate prayers—that I might be saved from the sin of 
wishing for her death, and yet have wished it in spite of my prayers. 

“T wrote to my mother as often as ever; but not as frankly as of 
old. My heart always failed me when I wanted to tell her of Caroline 
and my love. There would be so much for me to explain. I should 
have to answer so many questions. And then Captain Catheron was 
not in the position he had a right to occupy, and there would be the 
dreary story of a spendthrift’s downfall to tell; and the story might 
prejudice my mother against Caroline. On the other hand, I argued 
that as I had entered into no positive engagement, there was really 
very little worth telling. There would be plenty of time for explana- 
tions by and bye. I worked steadily every week, rarely leaving my 
chambers except for an hour’s walk in the dusk of the evening, or for 
a day’s work in the reading-room of the British Museum. I extended 
my literary connections after my return from Weldridge, and was a 
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contributor to several periodicals of a high class. My work in this way 
brought me in a good deal of money, which I saved for Caroline. Mr. 
Catheron had told me incidentally that it would be utterly absurd of 
me to talk of marrying until I had the nest-egg of a modest fortune. 
I remembered this; and when I went dinnerless, as I very often did in 
those days, it was for Caroline’s sake that I was economical. 

“The autumn faded into winter—a hopelessly wet and cheerless 
winter—and I was working quietly on, with the dull round of my 
labours only broken by the Sunday visits to my divinity, who received 
me with smiles or frowns, according to the caprice of the hour. I 
might have spent my Christmas at Pierrepoint Castle, where my father 
and mother were keeping house, and dispensing old-fashioned charities 
and hospitality, in the absence of my uncle Weldon, who could only 
support the winter in a southern latitude. My mother wished me to be 
with her. My own heart yearned for her presence ; but I was invited 
to spend the day with Caroline, and I could not break the chain that 
dragged me towards her. My literary work was a good excuse for my 
stay in London; and I added the sum that my journey would have cost me 
to the little hoard it was such thrilling pleasure to amass—for Caroline. 
My reward was the sulkiest reception I had ever yet endured at Miss 
Catheron’s hands. She scarcely spoke to me half-a-dozen times during 
the dreary winter’s day; and she only answered her father in mono- 
syllables when he addressed her. Mr. Catheron tried to entertain me ; 
but Caroline refused to play when he asked for music; and while I was 
trying to devise some means of seeing her alone, she announced that 
she was suffering tortures from a splitting headache, and wished me 
good-night, utterly regardless of my entreating looks, and the whisper 
in which I implored her to tell me what was amiss. Her father affected 
to believe the story of the headache, and completely ignored his daugh- 
ter’s ill-temper. I went home alone in the coach, through slushy roads 
and drizzling rains, very much cast down by my divinity’s chilling 
behaviour, and thinking sadly of the lighted windows of Pierrepoint 
Castle shining out upon the dark night, and the pleasant party gathered 
round my father and mother in the cedar-panelled saloon. 

“T was not permitted to write to Miss Catheron, so I was likely to 
remain in utter ignorance of the cause of her temper until the following 
Sunday, when I might find an opportunity of questioning her. I felt 
assured that something out of the common course had happened to 
disturb her; and the thought of this filled me with perplexity. I even 
found a difficulty in concentrating my mind upon my work, and waited 
uneasily for the end of the week. 

“ Tt was on Saturday night that an event occurred which decided the 
issue of my life. I had been writing for the best part of the day, and 
had sat at my desk till my head ached, and my cramped hand would 
scarcely form the characters upon the page before me. [I left off at last 
from sheer exhaustion, and taking a volume at random from the pile 
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of books before me, I began to read. But I had read a very few pages 
when my heavy eyelids drooped, and I fell into a doze—a doze that 
deepened into a profound slumber, in which I dreamed of wading knee- 
deep in a sluggish stream, with a starless sky above me, and a pitiless 
rain beating down upon my head. Amidst the thick darkness that sur- 
rounded me, I saw a light burning feebly in the far distance, and it was 
towards that distant glimmer I was trying to make my way. But 
spite of all my struggles I found myself receding rather than advancing, 
dragged backwards by some horrible weight that hung upon me and 
paralysed my movements. It was only a very common form of night- 
mare, I daresay, natural to the condition of an over-worked brain ; 
but sometimes I have been weak enough to imagine that the moral 
of my miserable life was set forth in that uncomfortable dream. I 
was wakened from it suddenly by the falling of my book, which had 
slipped from my loosened hand, and had dropped heavily upon the 
ground. 

“There were two sounds in my ears when I awoke,—the pattering 
of the rain which I had heard in my sleep, and the sound of a hurried 
knocking at my door. I got up to answer the impatient summons, and 
on opening the door I beheld a woman, whose figure was undistinguish- 
able under the voluminous folds of a heavy shawl, and whose face was 
hidden by a thick veil. 

“ Before I could address her she flung the dripping veil off her face, 
and I recognised Caroline Catheron. 

“¢ Caroline!’ I exclaimed, ‘ what in Heaven’s name has brought you 
here at such an hour? Your father— 

“¢ Oh, there is nothing amiss with him, if that is what you mean!’ 
she answered impatiently, ‘though he is the cause of my being here 
to-night. There is nothing the matter with him except wickedness, 
and that seems to agree with some people. Let me sit down by your 
fire, please, Godfrey, and don’t stand staring at me as if I were a ghost. 
Take my shawl,—and now my bonnet,’ she said, handing me the drip- 
ping garments. ‘Have you any woman-servant? No; I remember 
your charwoman only comes in the morning. However, that’s no 
matter; I shall only stop with you till my shawl is dry, and then I 
want you to take me to an hotel of some kind, where I can have a 
lodging. It is not the least use your staring in that absurd manner, 
Mr. Pierrepoint. I’m never going back to Weldridge again, or to any 
other “ dridge,” where my papa resides.’ 

“¢ But, Caroline—’ 

“‘ She tossed her head impatiently. I had never seen her look more 
brilliantly handsome than she looked that night in her dark stuff gown, 
and with her black hair pushed carelessly off her face. I was too much 
bewildered by her presence to do any thing but stare at her, as she 
flung herself coolly into the chair in which I had been seated, and 
planted her wet feet on the fender. There was nothing bold or im- 
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modest in her familiarity ; it was rather the easy manner of a popular 
queen who takes refuge in the dwelling of a subject, and is aware that 
she confers an honour by her presence. 

“* Tt is not the least use your preaching to me about duty, or any 
thing of that kind,’ she exclaimed. ‘Come what may, I will never go 
back to any house in which my father lives. We have been quarrelling 
ever since I was old enough to quarrel, and on Christmas-eve matters 
came to a crisis. We have not spoken to each other, except under com- 
pulsion, since that night. Of course it’s a very dreadful thing for a 
father and daughter to quarrel as we have done. I know that quite as 
well as you do; but papa’s temper is unendurable to me, and I suppose 
my temper is unendurable to him. We are too much alike, I think. 
Papa is a tyrant, and wants to reign supreme among stupid, submissive 
people, who would never oppose him ; and J am not submissive, or stupid, 
so far as I know; and the end of it all is, that we cannot exist any 
longer under the same roof. There’s not the faintest reason for you to 
look so horrified, Godfrey ; I am only going to do what girls in my 
position—and in more comfortable positions than mine—are doing every 
day of their lives. I am going out as a governess. If I had proposed 
such a thing to papa, he would have talked all sorts of pompous non- 
sense about the Catherons and Edward the Confessor, though he owns 
himself that Edward the Confessor never was the slightest use to him 
in any stage of his career. In fact, what papa would like would be 
for me to wait upon him, and play Mozart to him until my hair was 
gray, and to submit to be thwarted in the dearest wishes of my heart, 
and, in short, to be an uncomplaining slave. So, instead of fighting the 
matter out with him, I quietly left Weldridge by this evening’s coach, 
and have walked from the coach-office here, not having enough money 
to pay fora cab. So I want you to lend me some money, please; and 
I want you to get me some kind of lodging.’ 

“ ¢ But have you no friends in London to whom I could take you, 
Caroline? I asked, looking anxiously at my watch. ‘ You would be 
more comfortable in a friend’s house than in a strange lodging.’ 

“« Of course I should,’ Miss Catheron answered impatiently ; ‘but I 
have no friends to whom I can go at ten o’clock on a Saturday night, and 
say, “I have run away from papa, and I am going out as a governess: 
please accommodate me in the interval.” Those sort of friends are not 
very common.’ 

“ This was an unanswerable kind of argument; so I put on my hat 
and hurried out, after assuring Caroline that I would do my best to 
secure her safety and comfort. I had only one person to whom to ap- 
peal in my dilemma, and that person was my laundress, whose address 
I fortunately knew. I was also so fortunate as to find her at home, 
and up; and having made her my confidante, she informed me that she 
did know of a humble, but thoroughly respectable lodging, where the 
young lady could be accommodated at this short notice, and where 
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she would be far less open to suspicion, orexposed to impertinent 
curiosity, than at an hotel. 

“ «Poor dear young creature,’ said the laundress, ‘she must be ter- 
rible cut up and timid-like, finding herself in London promiscuous like 
this, and with not a place to lay her pretty head in!’ 

“JT informed the worthy woman that the young lady in question 
was a very high-spirited young lady, and not prone to timidity. Was 
I proud of her, or was I ashamed of her, because she was so different 
from other women? I can scarcely tell. I only know that the in- 
fluence of her presence enslaved me, as the opium-eater’s vice enslaves 
him, even when he knows most surely the ruin which it involves. 

“The respectable lodging turned out to be a very tidy place in a 
little square behind Fleet Street; a quaint old-fashioned little square, 
so hemmed in and surrounded by taller and more important buildings, 
that a man might live close to it for half a century without being aware 
of its existence. I saw the landlady of the lodging-house, and having 
satisfied myself that she was a respectable and civil person, who would 
receive Caroline kindly, I parted from my laundress and went back to 
my chambers. 

“JT found my divinity sitting by the fire in the same attitude in 
which I had left her,—a very discontented and moody divinity, and by 
no means inclined to be enraptured with any arrangements I had made 
for her comfort. I remember now how completely she ignored any dis- 
comfort I might have suffered in my search for her lodging; but in the 
days of my folly she was as charming to me in her sulkiest temper as in 
her brightest mood, and I attended her that night with slavish humility, 
and saw her comfortably installed in her little third-floor sitting-room 
before I went back to my own chambers. I had taken five golden 
sovereigns from my hoard, and gave them to her when I wished her 
good-night. This was something to have worked for, this delightful 
privilege of ministering to her necessities, however coldly she might 
receive my service. I went home to think of her and dream of her; 
and I had the honour of attending her to the Temple Church next day, 
and of walking with her in the St. James’s Park afterwards. 

“Tt was during that. walk that I urged upon her all the miseries of 
the step she contemplated taking; the difficulty of obtaining the assist- 
ance of her friends so long as she remained at variance with her father; 
the utter impossibility of finding any situation without the help and 
recommendation of friends; and, lastly, the absence of motive for such 
a course. Was I not at her command, ready to find a home in which 
she would be no dependent, but sole mistress, if she would only accept 
a home of my finding? Why should she not marry me at once, I argued; 
since she was determined not to go back to her father; and since, as she 
said herself, she was of an age to do what she pleased, without consult- 
ing any one? After I had pleaded for a long time, she agreed to con- 
sider my proposition, and to give me an answer on the following day. 
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- All that Sunday evening I sat alone in my garret-chamber, unable 
either to read or write, and with no better occupation than to count 
the hours and minutes which must elapse before I could know my fate. 

“ When I called on Caroline the next morning, I found her still 
irresolute, and had all my pleading to go through again; but at last I 
wrung from her a half-unwilling consent to an immediate marriage, 
and I left her by and bye, feeling unutterably happy and unutterably 
important, with an enormous amount of business on my hands. But 
all at once, now that the critical moment had arrived, I was seized with 
a sudden feeling of doubt as to whether my father and mother would 
consent to this early marriage. Was it not almost certain that they 
would oppose such a step, on the ground of its imprudence—that they 
would even forbid it? I knew my mother well enough to know that she 
would wish to become intimately acquainted with Caroline before she 
received her as a daughter-in-law; and how could Caroline remain in a 
square at the back of Fleet Street until my mother could be brought 
up from Yorkshire to make her acquaintance; or how could I take my 
betrothed to Pierrepoint an uninvited guest, and in the very doubtful 
position of a runaway daughter? And then there was another question 
which I scarcely dared ask myself, so very doubtful was the answer. 
If there were time and opportunity for my mother to become familiar 
with Miss Catheron, would the result of the acquaintance be very satis- 
factory? The changeful temper, the imperious will, which were so 
charming to me, might fail to fascinate an anxious mother when ex- 
hibited by the future wife of her son. Debating my position in long 
and painful meditations, I became impressed by the conviction that I 
must follow the dictates of my heart at all hazards, and trust to the 
future to reconcile matters with my relations. A year ago I should 
have as soon dreamed of jumping over London Bridge as of marrying 
without the knowledge or consent of my father and mother. But the 
bondage of affection and duty was only a spider’s web in comparison 
with the chains that Caroline Catheron had riveted about me; and I 
flung every consideration to the winds rather than incur the hazard of 
losing the woman I loved. 

“Early on the following day I made arrangements for our hasty 
marriage. As I was under age, and there would therefore be difficulty 
about a license, I had our bans put up at St. Dunstan’s; for though I 
was base enough to keep the secret of my marriage from my relations, 
I was not prepared to perjure myself before a proctor. So, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday and for two Sundays afterwards, the scanty worshippers 
in St. Dunstan’s Church were asked if they were aware of any just im- 
pediment to the marriage of Godfrey Pierrepoint, bachelor, and Caroline 
Catheron, spinster; and on the fourth Monday after my divinity’s arrival 
in London I stood by her side before the altar, in the semi-obscurity of 
a black winter’s day, while a curate in a dingy surplice joined our hands 
in surely the most fatal union that was ever solemnised in that old City 
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church. No one had interfered to prevent our marriage. Of all my 
father’s friends no idle wanderer had entered the church in Fleet Street 
to be startled and scandalised by hearing the name of -Pierrepoint 
amidst a string of Smiths and Joneses; while, on the other hand, Mr. 
Catheron had taken no step to reclaim his daughter, though he must 
have been well aware by the cessation of my Sunday visits to Weldridge 
that I was acquainted with her movements. And she was my wife— 
mine, my very own! Henceforth I was to be sole proprietor of the 
flashing eyes, the disdainful red lips: and the temper—with its every 
capricious change from cloud to sunshine, and from sunshine back 
to cloud. I took my bride to Brighton; and for the two short weeks 
of our honeymoon I found it a delicious thing to submit to her temper 
when she chose to be angry with me, and to be forgiven for having 
done nothing particular when she was tired of being sulky. Before 
I had time to discover that even these delights can pall, we returned 
to London, and took possession of a pretty little cottage at Cam- 
berwell—a cottage in a green winding lane, with a garden in which 
there were honeysuckles and roses in the summer time, and which even 
in February had a pleasant rural aspect. Thus Caroline and I began 
life together. I still kept the secret of my marriage from my family, 
trusting to the future for a favourable opportunity in which to disclose 
it. I left my wife early every morning to walk to the Temple, and 
returned to her after dark. Even now I cannot think of the dingy 
streets between the Temple and Blackfriars Bridge, or the long dusty 
road between the bridge and Camberwell Gate, without a shudder, 
they are so associated with this period of my life, and with the aching 
heart that I have carried in my breast as I tramped along them. How 
soon did I discover the fatal mistake that I had made! I look back, 
and beyond that brief honeymoon period I cannot remember any 
time in which I did not think how mad a thing my boyish folly had 
been, and how bitter a price I was to pay for having indulged it. 
Heaven help the man who marries a beauty! There are beautiful 
women enough in this world unconscious of their loveliness as the 
flowers that bloom and fade hidden in the untrodden woods. But 
from the professed beauty, the conscious enchantress, let man fly as 
from a pestilence—unless indeed he has a dukedom and some sixty 
thousand a-year to offer her; and even in that case she may hold him 
still her debtor. I found what it was to have married a woman who 
had been from her earliest girlhood impressed with the notion that in 
her handsome face she possessed the talisman which was to win her 
rank and fortune. 

“From the very day of our marriage Caroline’s complaints all harped 
upon one strain—the sacrifice she had made in marrying me. I felt a 
guilty and dishonourable creature sometimes when she reminded me 
fretfully of the match she might have made, and the position she might 
have occupied but for me. The nest-egg of my future fortune was 
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consumed prematurely in the furnishing of our suburban cottage; and 
the cost of the furniture was about on a level with that of a certain 
flat in Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, wherein Francis Jeffrey and his 
young wife began their housekeeping, and in which modest household 
the Edinburgh Review was concocted. There are women who can invest 
a simple life with graces and beauties which are wanting in splendid 
homes; but the poetical side of poverty was beyond my wife’s compre- 
hension. It was all bitter, sordid, and miserable. Her ideas of house- 
keeping were derived from a reckless and extravagant epicurean, who 
would feast one day and starve the next, and who never paid for any 
thing until he had exhausted his credit. Thus, had I been a man to 
whom creature-comforts were essential, there might have been good 
reason for complaint on my side. One of my earliest unpleasant dis- 
coveries was the fact of my wife’s extravagance. She took a great deal 
more money from me than I could afford to give her with any regard 
to prudence; and she deceived me repeatedly as to her disposal of it. 
Thus, after I had given her money for the payment of bills, I found the 
bills unpaid, and the money invested in an expensive bonnet, or frittered 
away upon gloves and ribbons. The simple muslin dresses and straw 
bonnets in which I had admired Miss Catheron were contemptuously 
cast aside by Mrs. Pierrepoint; and I was called mean and cruel when 
I uttered any remonstrance regarding this change. All this I bore very 
patiently; but I had more to bear than this. My wife tormented me 
with perpetual entreaties to apply to my uncle Weldon for more money. 
Why should I not ask him for assistance? she said. He was rolling in 
wealth, her father had told her; and if his two sons died, I should be 
heir-presumptive to the estate; though of course it was quite certain that 
one of the horrid creatures would live, if it was only to keep her out of 
the fortune; for what good luck had ever come to her, or ever would, now 
that she had blighted her whole existence by marrying a pauper? Upon 
this point, however, my refusal was always decided. I told Caroline that 
under no circumstances would I apply to ‘my uncle for further help; 
and I told her also that, as soon as I found myself certain of a decent 
income, I should relinquish the hundred a-year he now allowed me. 
This matter was the cause of frequent disputes between us. Another 
subject of most bitter complaint with my wife was the dulness of her 
existence. So long as I kept the secret of my marriage, I was unable to 
introduce her to the society which was open to myself whenever I pleased 
to avail myself of my family connections. Day by day I grew more 
averse to any revelation of the step I had taken; for day by day 1 felt 
more certain that Caroline and my mother would never agree. The 
time would come, of course, when the secret must be told, and when 
those who loved me so devotedly, and who hoped so fondly in my future, 
must know how utterly I had wreckedit. I had a terrible foreboding 
that this knowledge would break my mother’s heart; and it was this 
fear, rather than any cowardly dread of reproof, which kept me from 
VOL. XV. D 
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revealing the change in my position. I paid a brief visit to Pierrepoint 
in the spring after my marriage; and the calm happiness of my old home 
seemed to me like a glimpse of heaven. 

“ Before I had been married six months I knew that my wife hated 
me. I might have discovered this incidentally in a hundred ways; but 
lest a shadow of doubt upon this subject should linger in my mind, 
the woman whom I had married told me one day in the very plainest 
terms that she had never loved me; that she had only married me to 
revenge herself upon her father, who had hindered her marriage with 
the man she had loved, and did love, and the mere sound of whose 
name was a hundred times more to her than I was or ever could be. 
She told me all this one day after a quarrel which had grown out of her 
peevish complaints about the petty miseries of her life. She told me 
these things in utter recklessness; and lest I should doubt the existence 
of the lover who was preferred to me, she took a little packet of letters 
from the desk before which she was sitting, and flung them to me. 

“* Read those,’ she said, ‘and you will learn what a man can feel for 
the woman he loves. Those letters were written by a man with a heart 
and soul—not a dull plodder, not a miserable bookworm, who leaves 
his wife day after day to bury himself among his mouldy old volumes. 
Those letters are dearer to me now than any thing in the world. I read 
them every day while you are away from me; and at night, when you 
are sitting with your head buried in your books, I sit opposite to you 
and think about him. I am a very wicked woman, am I not? Did I 
ever tell you I was good? Did I not tell you a hundred times that I 
was utterly unfit for the life you could give me, and that poverty and 
dulness would drive me mad?’ 

“She had lashed herself into a kind of half-hysterical fury which 
was horribly familiar to me now, and she was pacing up and down the 
little room very much as a beautiful leopardess paces her den; quite as 
beautiful, quite as wicked-looking as the leopardess. I held the little 
packet in my hand,—a slender packet of letters that were worn and 
soiled by frequent handling,—a packet of some half-dozen letters tied 
together with a faded and attenuated ribbon. Upon the topmost en- 
velope there appeared a greasy little circle, which indicated the pre- 
sence of that most primitive and inexpensive of love-tokens, a slender 
ring of hair cut from a lover’s head. I lifted the envelopes one by 
one, and looked at the address and post-mark upon each. They were 
addressed to Miss Catheron at a terrace in Kensington, and the post- 
marks upon’ them were dated a year before our marriage. Having 
ascertained this, I tossed the little packet into the hollow of the fire, 
and thrust it down with a poker. 

“My wife sprang towards me, more like a leopardess even than be- 
fore; and I knew by the attitude in which she paused, drawn back for 
\a final spring that she was afraid to take, as well as by the nervous con- 
traction of her slim fingers, that she would have liked to have struck me. 
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“ We measured our powers of resistance that night for the first time. 
Until that hour I had been true to my position of a slave who submits 
to the despotism of his imperial mistress. But on that night the first 
spark of manhood was fired in my breast ; the invisible bondage which 
had held me so long dropped away from me all in a moment, and 
from that moment I assumed a new position towards my wife. 

“ She looked at me with rage and astonishment blended in her face. 

“* How dare you burn those letters!’ she cried. ‘They were mine!’ 

“¢Mrs. Pierrepoint has no occasion to retain love-letters addressed 
to Miss Catheron,’ I answered. ‘I claim the right to destroy every 
thing that my wife has ne right to keep.’ ° 

“*Oh, how I hate you! how I hate you!’ she exclaimed, coming 
close up to me with the gliding cat-like step which I had admired as 
one of her charms. ‘I married you because I was angry with my father 
for standing between me and the man I loved; because I never could 
forget or forgive that wrong; the bitter wrong which was the beginning 
and end of all our quarrels. And I married you because I was angry 
with him too; for if he had really loved me, he would never have let me 
go so easily. I married you because I hated myself and all the world; 
and because it was a mad and desperate thing to do, like jumping over 
Waterloo Bridge, or drinking corrosive sublimate. Poor pitiful fool! 
could you be weak enough to think that I loved you? 

“<*T was weak enough to think you a good woman. Whether you 
love me or not will be a very small question to me henceforward ; but 
I shall know how to make you respect me.’ 

“From that hour my feelings with regard to my wife changed as 
utterly as if I myself had become a new man. I had been slavishly 
submissive to the capricious tempers of a coquette; but I revolted en- 
tirely against the insults of an unloving wife. There are men who will 
brook such insults, and cling with a base cowardly passion to the shrew 
who inflicts them; there are men who will accept the outward graces 
of the beauty that won them as a counterpoise to all inward hideous- 
ness; but I was not one of these. I had lived rapidly since my first 
meeting with Caroline Catheron; and from her father’s cynical talk, and 
from her own unprincipled sentiments, I had acquired exactly the kind 
of knowledge which could never have come to me at Pierrepoint, even 
if I had existed there for half acentury. After the burning of the letters 
my wife and I lived very much as we had lived before; for the fact that 
my passionate boyish love had utterly perished made very little differ- 
ence in the dull current of our lives. I kept my word, and I taught 
Caroline to respect me. She grumbled still about our poverty; she ex- 
aggerated every little deprivation; but her complaints had lost their old 
power to wound me, for I no longer loved her. I listened submissively 
to what she had to say, and I did my best to make her life pleasant to 
her; but her unhappiness had ceased to be my keenest anguish ; her 
pleasure was no longer my dearest joy. Do you know the resistance 
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there is in a little field-flower which blooms half hidden among the grass? 
You may tread on it once, twice, thrice, a dozen times perhaps, and 
the elastic blossom will lift its head and go on blooming after your ill 
usage; but trample on it just a little /oo ruthlessly, and it perishes be- 
neath your foot, never to come back to life and beauty again. I some- 
times think that love is such a blossom; and there are women to whom 
power is so sweet a thing that they must needs tread on the flower once 
too often. 

“T had ceased to love my wife; and I was all the happier for the 
death of my ill-starred passion. My soul seemed to have escaped from 
bondage. I went back to my books with all my old zest. The mighty 
shadows came back to me. I was no longer the dull plodder I had 
been while my mind was occupied by Caroline’s image and I worked 
against the grain. I was an enthusiast and a dreamer once more; and 
the editors for whom I worked congratulated me on the new fire which 
they perceived in my writing. Day by day I advanced, by some small 
step, on the path of literature. Success of a certain kind came to me, 
and in liberal measure. My earnings had been trebled within the past 
six months, and I gave my wife the full benefit of my improved posi- 
tion. But do what you may for the horseleech’s daughters, the cry 
will still be ‘Give! IfI took Caroline to the pit of the Opera, she 
was unhappy becanse she was not in the stalls; if I took her to the 
stalls, she bewailed the hardship of her fate as compared with that of a 
woman who had her box for the season. It is very difficult for a strug- 
gling man to satisfy a pampered beauty, who thinks she ought to have 
married a nobleman with sixty thousand a-year. I tried to do my duty, 
and there was something like peace in our household ; for Caroline had 
discovered that there was a certain point at which her complainings 
must cease. Our mode of life had been in every way improved since 
the first days of our marriage. We kept two experienced women-servants 
now, in place of the maid-of-all-work who had been our only attendant. 
I added many small luxuries to my wife’s simply-furnished rooms ; 
and I paid a florist liberally for the cultivation of our small garden. 
There are many young wives who would have taken a tender pleasure 
in such a home as ours. I think of you, Marcia, in that rustic cottage; 
and I can fancy you happier in those unpretending chambers than you 
could be in a palace. 

“We had been married a year, when Providence bestowed upon me 
the most precious gift I ever received from the hands of Heaven; except 
your love, Marcia,—except your love! I went home one evening in the 
bleak winter weather to find lights in the upper windows, while dark- 
ness and confusion reigned below; and to be told that I was the father of 
ason. There are subjects whose first pain never grows less. When I 
think of my only child, all the anguish connected with his brief ex- 
istence comes back to me; and I feel the bitterness of my first great 
grief to-night as deeply as I felt it when the wound was new. 
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“For the first month of the child’s existence his mother seemed 
inclined to be pleased and amused with him; and my heart softened to 
something of its old tenderness when I saw her sitting with her baby 
in her arms. I would gladly have relaxed my labours in some measure, 
in order to spend more time with my wife and child; but Caroline’s 
extravagance kept me tied to the mill, and, work as I would, I could 
not earn enough to keep myself free from debt. I was of age by this 
time, and had been called to the bar; but my first brief had not yet 
come to me, and it was literature rather than law which occupied me 
daily at my Temple chambers, and very often deep into the night at 
home. 

“My son was two months old, and already a faint smile of recogni- 
tion had begun to dawn upon his face when I took him in my arms. 
Caroline was beginning to show considerable weariness of her new 
duties; and I heard all the old complaints about want of society and 
want of money, when an event occurred which delighted my wife, and 
made no inconsiderable addition to our expenses. 

“Caroline’s twin sister, the wife of Captain Fane, came home from 
India with her little girl, and volunteered to pay us a visit. As I was 
very glad to give my wife any reasonable pleasure, I united cordially in 
the preparations for Mrs. Fane’s reception; and if I could have worked 
harder than I had been working for the last year of my life, I would have 
done so. A room was prettily furnished for our expected visitor, and a 
rather alarming invoice from the upholsterer reminded me that I was 
getting deeper into debt; but my wife promised me that she would 
retrench after her sister’s departure, and I resigned myself to the cost 
of her pleasure. That she should be pleased in any innocent womanly 
manner was my highest wish; for the knowledge of the change in my 
own heart made me peculiarly anxious to do my duty to the woman I 
had once so devotedly loved. 

“T came home one evening to find a lady sitting by the fire in the 
spring twilight—a lady whom I addressed as my wife. But something 
in her manner of rising and coming towards me was so unlike my wife 
—who rarely acknowledged my return by any thing but a peevish shrug 
of her shoulders and the remark that I was later than usual—that I 
understood at once the lady was my visitor. The likeness between the 
twin sisters was something extraordinary, so extraordinary that in the 
dim twilight I had difficulty in believing that the woman who stood 
before me was indeed a stranger. I saw afterwards that Mrs. Fane’s 
complexion had a pale sallow tint, which made her beauty less gorgeous 
than the red-and-white loveliness of her sister. Nor was this the only 
difference between the two women; for I discovered ere long that in 
expression the two faces were dissimilar. Caroline’s was the counten- 
ance of a weak frivolous woman; Leonora’s was the index of a resolute 
and powerful character. 


“Mrs. Fane had placed her little girl at a school at Brixton, and 
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after remaining with us six weeks as our guest, she persuaded Caroline 
to allow her to remain in the character of a boarder. I did not like 
this arrangement; for, in the first place, the pride of the Pierrepoints 
revolted against any thing like the sale of meat and drink, as the pride 
of an Arab might revolt against accepting payment for the sacred bread 
and salt bestowed on the stranger; and, in the second place, Mrs. Fane’s 
presence in our household involved us in extravagances which her pay- 
ments by no means counterbalanced. But I submitted to this; as I 
submitted always to any reasonable desire of the wife I had ceased to 
love. 

“T knew that the two women often quarrelled, but on the whole 
they seemed happy together ; and it pleased me to think, while I bent 
over my desk in the Temple, that my wife was not without a suitable 
companion. For myself, I had considerable difficulty in overcoming an 
instinctive dislike of Leonora Fane. I fancied her manners artificial, 
her smile false, her laugh hollow, her conversation stereotyped and con- 
ventional; but she was scrupulously polite and deferential in her conduct 
towards me, and the first impression faded out in our daily intercourse, 
until I began to think her really a very agreeable woman, whose easy 

temper my wife might do well to emulate. 

“From the time of my sister-in-law’s arrival, I heard no more 
lamentations upon the want of visitors to our little household. Several 
of Mrs. Fane’s friends came to see her, and I dreaded every day that 
through some of these people the news of my marriage might reach 
Pierrepoint. I heard very often when I went home of the callers who 
had been during the day, and I speedily began to take notice that 
amongst these visitors the gentlemen were in the majority. This per- 
plexed me; and one evening, trifling absently with the little card-basket 
on my wife’s table, I was startled by discovering that half the cards in 
it—and it evidently contained the accumulation of some weeks—were 
inscribed with one name, and that the name of a gentleman, a barrister 
of the Middle Temple, a certain Mr. Arthur Holroyde, whose name I had 
never heard or seen in any legal capacity, and whom I imagined to be 
as briefless a barrister as myself. I called my wife’s attention to the 
number of the cards, and I asked her how this Mr. Holroyde happened 
to call so often, and whether she thought Captain Fane would quite 
approve any gentleman making such frequent visits to his wife. Caro- 
line expressed extreme indignation at this suggestion. It was utterly 
preposterous and absurd, she said. Mr. Holroyde’s visits to Leonora 
were the most ordinary visits in the world. Indeed, she added, he came 
to see her quite as much as her sister. 

“¢Tn that case,’ I said, ‘Z must beg to object to the number of his 
visits within the past few weeks; and I think, as you are now subject to 
the morning calls of Captain Fane’s Indian friends, it will be better for 


me to do my work at home, and thus be at hand to assist in the recep- 
tion of your visitors.’ 
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“T could see that this displeased my wife, though she was silent. 
From this day I altered my plan of life. My chief reason for spending 
the greater part of my time at the Temple had been the fact that there 
alone I found perfect peace and quiet. I now appropriated a little den 
of a back-parlour as my study; and I gave my wife to understand that 
the apartment must be kept sacred to me. In this den I worked, and 
from this den I emerged occasionally when Mrs. Fane’s visitors were in 
the drawing-room. I found her friends chiefly of the Anglo-Indian 
order, and I saw no reason to resent their presence in my house. 

“For some weeks after this change in our arrangements I heard 
nothing of Mr. Holroyde. My habits at home by degrees became the 
counterpart of my habits in the Temple. I worked alone all day, shut 
as completely from the outer world in my little back-parlour as in my 
attic-chambers; and Mrs. Fane’s visitors:came and went unheeded by 
me. Our dinner-hour was very late; to suit my convenience, my wife 
said. Sometimes Caroline and her sister were out all day; sometimes 
I heard them playing and singing together in the little drawing-room. 
If ever I broke in upon them, I found them pleasantly and innocently 
amused; if ever I questioned my wife as to the time she spent away 
from home, I received satisfactory answers. But one day, coming into 
the drawing-room unexpectedly, I found Mr. Holroyde installed there, 
and a great deal more at his ease than I thought Captain Fane would 
have cared to see any man in the society of his wife. He was standing 
by the piano, and bending over Leonora as she played. I had heard the 
sound of the instrument all through the morning, and had therefore 
concluded that my wife and her sister were alone. I think I knew 
instinctively who this man was before he was introduced to me. He 
was a tall elegant-looking man of about five-and-thirty, with a long 
pale face, neither handsome nor ill-looking, but one of those faces which 
set people thinking—the face of a man who must inevitably make a 
strong impression of some kind or other upon the world in which he 
lives. His manner was peculiarly soft and conciliating—the sort of 
manner that women generally call fascinating; and in the little con- 
versation which followed my introduction to him I had reason to conclude 
that he was clever and well-informed; but his cleverness was of a light 
airy kind, utterly different from that to which I had been accustomed in 
my father. 

** When he was gone, I asked Mrs. Fane if he had ever been in India, 
and she told me no. He was not a Calcutta acquaintance; he was an 
old friend of her husband’s, whom she had known before her marriage. 
She praised him highly, but with an air of perfect indifference; and I 
concluded that Captain Fane had, after all, no occasion for displeasure. 

“But after this Mr. Holroyde came very often; and meeting the 
servant in the hall one day, immediately after she had ushered him into 
the drawing-room, I asked who the visitor was. The girl had some 
difficulty in remembering his name. 
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“*Mr. Hol—Mr. Holroy,’ she stammered,—‘ Mr.—oh dear, how 
stupid I am!—the gentleman who comes nearly every day, sir.’ 

“T was very angry when I heard this, and I remonstrated with my 
wife upon the subject that afternoon; but she received my remonstrances 
with an impenetrable sulkiness; and I determined to take some decisive 
step. I went to the Temple early the next morning, and called upon 
my father’s old friend, the legal celebrity. He received me kindly; and 
without any special explanation of my reason for asking such ques- 
tions, I begged him to tell me whether he was acquainted with Arthur 
Holroyde, and whether he knew any thing to that gentleman’s discredit. 
The old man’s answer was most decisive. 

“*Tf you consider it to a man’s discredit to be a thorough-paced 
scoundrel,’ he said, ‘I know that much of Mr. Arthur Holroyde; and if 
you are in any way mixed up with him, all I can say is, you had better 
get yourself out of the connection as soon as you can.’ 

“ After this he told me that Arthur Holroyde belonged to a good old 
family; that he had spent a fortune about town; that he had degene- 
rated from a gentlemanly dupe into a gentlemanly blackleg; that he 
was plausible and dangerous, false and cowardly; that the slightest 
association with his name was death to a woman’s reputation; that any 
thing like friendship for himself was certain ruin toa man. | 

“T went home after hearing this, and told my wife and her sister 
that Mr. Holroyde must never again be received under my roof. Mrs. 
Fane, I said, was her own mistress, and if she insisted upon receiving 
him, she could take up her abode elsewhere; but if she would permit 
me the privilege of a brother-in-law, I should certainly most earnestly 
recommend her to resign that gentleman’s acquaintance. Leonora Fane 
listened to this with perfect good-temper. She told me with a careless 
laugh that Mr. Holroyde was perfectly indifferent to her. She added 
that she had certainly made arrangements for leaving us in the course 
of the following week, but her only reason for so doing was the desire 
to give her little girl a change of air at some pleasant watering-place, 
where she hoped I would take my wife. I had addressed myself chiefly 
to Mrs. Fane, and I was in no way surprised by Caroline’s silence. No- 
thing further was said upon the subject of Mr. Holroyde; but there was 
a little stiffness in my intercourse with my sister-in-law after this, and 
I was considerably relieved by her departure, which took place within 
a few days. 

“A new source of anxiety arose for me about this time, the com- 
mencement of my great sorrow. Amidst all the dis-illusions of my 
married life, my baby-son had been the one sweet reality—the one 
deep and pure joy; and I loved him with a passionate fondness that an 
infant rarely inspires in the breast of a father. My wife had for some 
time felt a capricious kind of fondness for the child, which had grown 
weaker with every day of its weakly life. To half smother it with 
caresses at one time, and to forget its existence at another, was only 
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natural to such a person as Caroline. But as the infant’s health grew 
week by week more delicate, the mother’s love gave place to a peevish 
impatience of the trouble and anxiety involved in this feeble little life, 
which needed as careful watching as the flame of a candle flickering in a 
current of air. A few days after Mrs. Fane’s departure, my boy grew 
worse than he had been yet. I cannot enter into the details of these 
infantine maladies, though, Heaven knows, no nurse or doctor ever 
watched their progress more closely than I have done. The medical 
man whom I consulted told me that the child’s health depended in a 
considerable degree upon the mother’s, and asked me if my wife’s mind 
had been disturbed of late. He had asked her the same question, he 
told me; for her manner had led him to infer that she had been subject 
to some mental disturbance; but she had appeared much offended by 
the suggestion. After this interview, I tried to awaken my wife to the 
consciousness of her child’s danger. I was talking to stone. With an 
agony that was more bitter than any I had ever before suffered at the 
hands of this woman, I discovered that my boy’s fate was utterly in- 
different to her. I perceived this; and yet in the next moment I 
believed that her indifference was affected,—a mere bravado assumed 
to annoy me. I thought this; for though I knew the woman I had 
married to be an unloving wife, I could not believe her an unloving 
mother. Then I made my first and last appeal to the better feelings of 
this creature. I implored her to perform the sweetest duties of woman- 
hood. I was willing to allow much for her defective education ; I was 
ready to admit her right to a brighter life than that which I could give 
her in the present. And then I offered her my future. I reminded her of 
the pathways to fortune that were opening for me on every side; I told 
her the promises that had been made to me by men who held fame and 
wealth in the palms of their hands; I told her that, if she would be a 
good mother, my dearest hope should be to win the affection she had 
never yet given me, and to love her again as I had loved her at first. 
I told her this, and I entreated her to believe in my power to win for 
her the position she aspired to, the pleasures and grandeurs she had 
a right to expect. I was weak enough to believe that I had indeed 
wronged her in some degree by shutting her from the chance of making 
a better marriage. ‘Only save my boy,’ I entreated, ‘and be patient.’ 

“** Yes,’ she cried, contemptuously ; ‘and I suppose, when I am an 
old woman you will give me a house in Russell Square, and a great 
blundering carriage that would look like a tub when it was open, and a 
mourning-coach when it was shut. I have seen poor milk-and-water 
creatures who have married “rising men,” and who have begun to enjoy 
life just when women of spirit would be thinking of dying.’ 

“This conversation took place when my boy was very ill. After 
this, his mother made some little show of attending to him; but I could 
see that her mind was distracted, and I vainly endeavoured to discover 
the cause of her distraction. To me her manner was more coldly inso- 
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lent than it had ever been yet, and there was something in her tone of 
defiance which reminded me painfully of the manner of a servant to 
whom Caroline had given notice of dismissal. If my heart and mind 
had not been so absorbed by love and anxiety for my boy, I might per- 
haps have discovered the clue to my wife’s conduct ; and yet I doubt if 
any freedom of mind would have enabled me to understand a woman 
who was so different from the mother beneath whose care my boyhood 
had been passed. I believed my wife to be weak, selfish, passionate, and 
vain; but I suspected no hidden treachery lurking darkly beneath those 
unconcealed vices. 

“ My boy rallied a little, and I began to hope. I had neglected my 
work during the child’s illness; for the little fellow knew me, and smiled 
at me, and I fancied that he was pleased to have me sitting by his 
cot. One long summer-day I sat with him thus from noon till sunset, 
with my books on the table by my side, but infinitely more occupied by 
the child’s presence than by them. On this particular day Caroline 
shared my watch, and sat at the foot of the little cot, looking some- 
times at me, sometimes at the child, with a wan haggard face, in which 
T could see the traces of anxiety. My heart was softened towards her 
by the sight of her altered aspect. She did love the child, after all, I 
thought; and her affected indifference had been the result of ill-temper. 
I approached her, and tried to take her hand; but she repulsed me 
fiercely, and preserved a sulky silence- all through the day. The sun 
was setting, when she flung herself upon the ground with a sudden 
energy that was almost terrible, and began to beat her head with her 
clenched hands. 

“¢QOh, what a wicked wretch I am!’ she cried; ‘how wicked, how 
wicked, how wicked!’ 

“T knelt beside her, and lifted her in my arms; but to do so needed 
all the strength which has since served me in aclose grapple with a 
wild-boar. Her whole frame was convulsed by the violence of her 
passion ; but she grew calm presently, and when I tried to reason with 
her, and to discover the cause of her agitation, she lapsed back into 
the sulky silence that was so common to her, and by neither command 
nor entreaty could I wring a word from her lips. By and bye she 
softened a little, and sat with her infant in her arms, crying over him ; 
and when it had grown quite dark she kissed him, laid him gently, 
sleeping, in his nurse’s arms, and left the nursery. 

“ After this I went downstairs to my den, lighted my lamp, and set 
to work. My literary labours had fallen into arrear, and it was only 
by writing all night that I could keep my engagements. I wrote first 
by lamplight, and then by daylight, until the little clock on the chim- 
neypiece struck seven, when I lay down on a sofa in the warm summer 
sunshine, and fell into a sound slumber. When I awoke, it was late in 
the forenoon, and I heard the cries of hawkers and the sound of wheels 
in the distance. I went into our common sitting-room. The break- 
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fast-table was laid for one, and nothing upon it had been disturbed. I 
opened the door, and called my wife by her name. The housemaid 
came to answer my summons. 

“My mistress went out last night, sir,’ she said; ‘and I don’t think 
she’s coming back for some days. I believe she’s gone to Mrs. Fane. 
But there’s a note behind one of the vases on the mantelpiece.’ 

“T went back to the sitting-room, and found my wife’s letter. Did 
I guess what had happened, before I broke the seal? I scarcely know. 
All that most hideous time is dim and confused in my mind, as I try 
to recall it. ‘The letter contained only a few lines ; but it told me that 
my wife had left me for ever with the lover of her youth. 

“ Before nightfall I was on my way to Lyme Regis, where Mrs. Fane 
and her little girl were staying. I found my sister-in-law; but though 
I know now, and though I knew instinctively then, that she was ac- 
quainted with my wife’s movements, I could not wring a word from 
her. After my useless interview with this woman, I searched England 
and that part of the Continent which is most affected by English tra- 
vellers, for the wife who had betrayed me; but in vain. I came back to 
England utterly worn-out by my useless wanderings, to find that my 
poor fragile boy had pined and drooped from the hour of his mother’s 
desertion, and had died within a week of her flight. And I came back 
to find a letter waiting for me—a letter posted from America, and 
addressed to me in the handwriting of a man. The letter itself was 
written by my wife; and surely never, hefore or since, did a woman’s 
hand so coldly and deliberately set forth a woman’s sin. As I read 
those studied lines, so hideous in their effrontery, so revolting in 
their affected candour, I knew that I was reading an epistle in which 
my wife’s brain had had little part, though my wife’s hand had 
written the words. I recognised the carefully-prepared composition 
of a hard-headed, false-hearted scoundrel, in whose power Caroline 
Pierrepoint was the poorest automaton that ever obeyed the guiding- 
strings of a showman. Upon my knees, with this vile letter clasped 
in my uplifted hand, I swore to inflict a fitting chastisement on the 
man who had dictated it. Who he was, how he had corresponded 
with my weak and wicked wife since her marriage, I had as yet 
no idea; but my memory helped me with regard to his handwriting, 
and I knew that it was his hand which had addressed the little packet, 
of letters I had burned unread. A sudden fancy flashed upon me that 
night of my miserable return, as I sat brooding over my wife’s infamous 
letter ; and I went early the next morning to my father’s friend in the 
Temple. Of him I again inquired about Arthur Holroyde, and I 
learned that he had left England some weeks before, deeply in debt, and 
obliged to fly from the chance of.imprisonment. He had been since 
declared an outlaw. Following up this clue patiently and resolutely, I 
discovered that beyond a doubt Arthur Holroyde was the man who had 
sailed for America with my wife. I ascertained the name of the vessel 
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that had carried them, the port at which they had landed. Having 
discovered so much, my course was clear; and for two weary unprofit- 
able years my life was one long pursuit of the man who had wronged me. 

“T followed this man and his most wretched companion from city to 
city and from state to state; guided sometimes by positive intelligence, 
wandering idly at other times in the vague hope of being aided by 
accident. Travelling thus, with the same purpose always in my mind, 
I visited every city in the United States, and made my way through 
Spanish America. I knew that Arthur Holroyde had taken his pass- 
age to New York under an assumed name, and that the people whom 
I was seeking called themselves Mr. and Mrs. Howell. I heard of 
them for the last time at Buenos Ayres; and though I had no positive 
intelligence upon the point, I concluded they had left that place for 
Europe. I could form no conjecture as to what vessel they had sailed 
by, or whither they had gone; and I came back to England hopeless of 
any successful climax to my long chase. I suppose the days of duelling 
were utterly gone by even then, Marcia, and that if I had met that man 
face to face there would have been only a brief war of words, and a 
little windfall in the way of business for our solicitors. And yet, look- 
ing back to what I was in those days, I am inclined to wonder whether 
we two could have met without some deadlier mischief. I never thought 
of this while I was looking for my enemy; I only knew that I wanted 
to find him. 

“T came back to England. I had kept up a spasmodic kind of 
correspondence with home and dear home friends during my wretched 
wanderings; but my father and mother believed that I was travelling 
for my own pleasure, and I was obliged to fill my letters with long 
descriptions of places which I only saw like streets and buildings in a 
dream. There were times when I was not equal to do this; there were 
times when a dull despair came down upon my soul, and I was stupidly 
indifferent to all the past, incapable of remembering or comprehending 
any thing except the present. Thus it was that my correspondence 
with home had been utterly irregular; and when I turned my back upon 
the mighty lands, compared to which my own dear island seemed such 
a speck upon the universe, six months had gone by since I had received 
news from home. Black-edged letters had come to me during my 
absence from England,—one announcing the death of my uncle Weldon 
at Madeira; the other, the death of his eldest boy at Ventnor. The 
two events had occurred almost simultaneously. I felt only a brief 
pang of regret when I received these sad tidings. What time had I to 
be sorry for the loss of the kindred I had once tenderly loved? The 
thought that only one frail life stood between my bookworm father and 
the Pierrepoint estate never entered my mind. I do not think I should 
have thought of it under any circumstances; I know that I never 
thought of it as it was. 


“T went back to England. My old friend in the Temple could give 
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me no information about Arthur Holroyde, except that he had not been 
heard of in London since my departure, and that even his creditors 
had ceased to talk of him or trouble themselves about him. I ran down 
io Pierrepoint, and found my mother sitting under the apple-blossoms 
in the dear old garden. For one brief moment she was alarmed by the 
aspect of the gaunt bearded creature who held out his arms towards 
her, but in the next instant she was sobbing on my breast. I stopped 
at Pierrepoint for a week ; but in all my visit I felt like a creature who 
had come back from the grave, and who had no part in the joys or sor- 
rows of the living. My love for my mother was unweakened by our 
separation, but I had resolved to keep the wretched story of my mar- 
riage locked in my own breast ; and the consciousness of carrying this 
secret load upon my mind oppressed me like the sense of some bodily 
burden. 

“ T saw my cousin, the young lord of Pierrepoint, and the lad’s talk 
of his own grand future, and the new glory he was to win for our 
name by his triumphs as a statesman, wounded me as keenly as if every 
word had been chosen for my special torment. There was no old plea- 
sure, no tender memory in the familiar home, which did not transform 
itself into a weapon for my pain and punishment. I left my fragile 
cousin lying on a sofa in the great oriel window, with a pile of blue- 
books by his side, flushed with feverish enthusiasm, and inexpressibly 
happy in the contemplation of a future that never was to be. I left my 
mother weeding her flower-beds, in a cotton gown, within call of my 
father’s study-window, innocently happy in the simplest and purest life 
that ever woman led; and I left Pierrepoint resolved that I would never 
enter it again. What had I and my dishonour to do in the place where 
my name had been for centuries the symbol of all earthly pride and 
splendour ? 

“T went back to London. I abandoned all thought of finding Arthur 
Holroyde. Perhaps my thirst for vengeance or redress had exhausted 
itself, as every passion will exhaust itself sooner or later, in bodily 
fatigue and mental wear and tear. I settled back into my old chambers, 
poorer than when I had entered them first, and deeply in debt; for I had 
mortgaged years of my literary labour in order to borrow the funds that 
had supported me in my wanderings. I settled back to my old work, 
in my old rooms; and the only difference in me or my life was the fact 
that I was an old man instead of a young one. There are happy people 
who count their lives by years. The record of my existence is the record 
of my misery and my shame. 

“Thad been settled in my old chambers for six or eight months, 
when a letter from my father brought me the news of my cousin’s death. 
I had seen him, and I had seen the fatal flush upon his face, the death- 
light in his mild blue eyes; but I had never contemplated the chances 
of the future. How could I desire wealth, since the unremitting labour 
that was necessary to my existence was the chief blessing of my life? 
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Bending over my desk, I forgot what a blighted wretch I was. Carried 
away by that fairy wand—the pen, I entered lofty regions in which 
Caroline Catheron and her wickedness had no place. 

“On the receipt of my father’s letter, I felt the bitterness of my 
position more deeply than I had ever felt it yet; for he told me that my 
cousin had left me his private fortune, and that his last and dearest 
wish, expressed a few hours before his death, had been that I should 
stand for the North Riding, and enter the House as the representative 
of the Pierrepoints, and the advocate of those principles which had been 
so dear to his own heart. 

“The estate to which my father succeeded, when the last of the 
Weldon Pierrepoints had been laid in the family vault, was one of the 
finest in the North Riding; the fortune which my cousin left to me was 
more than enough for any man with moderate desires. And I was 
expected to go back to Pierrepoint, to take my place by my father’s 
side, and to carry out the dying wish of my kinsman. 

“T was now rich enough to obtain a divorce, even in those days 
when to be set free from a false wife was so costly a treasure; but I 
could not bring myself to drag my shameful secret into the light of day. 
I could not offer my bleeding heart for vivisection in the law-courts ; 
I could not trail the name of Pierrepoint through the infected byeways 
that could alone lead me to liberty. I wanted to go back to my native 
place with my head erect. Could I do that, if every boor in the village 
were able to point to me as the man who had just been divorced from a 
runaway wife? And my father’s sense of a share in my disgrace, and 
my mother’s sorrow—could I bear those? No! I knew the full pres- 
sure of my present burden, and it weighed on myself alone. I knew 
this, and I was resolved to bear it patiently to the end. The thought 
that I should ever wish to be set free from my wife, for any reason 
except that it was a shameful thing to be allied to her, never entered 
my mind. The future which I saw before me was only a flat sunless 
plain, upon which I must tramp onwards till I dropped. 

“T stayed in Londen for some weeks after the change in my for- 
tunes, quite unchanged as to my habits. I paid my debts, and prepared 
for an early departure on those travels which have occupied so many 
years of my life. I told my father and mother nothing of my intended 
exile—for I had no reason to advance for the course I was about to 
take—and I determined to write only when I had started on my African 
journey. While I was busy with my preparations for a long and per- 
haps dangerous expedition, I received two visits,—one from Harold 
Catheron, who said he had lately returned from the Continent, to hear 
of my good fortune, and who told me a plausible story of his own virtues 
as a father, and his daughter’s ill-treatment. He could tell me nothing 
of Caroline’s whereabouts; and he had been deserted most cruelly, he 
said, by her sister Leonora, who was now a widow, with a small income. 
The purport of his visit was to ask me for money. I gave it; and he 
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was a pensioner upon me till he died. Do not think that I take credit 
for this. I paid him to keep my secret, and to hold his tongue when 
the name of Pierrepoint was uttered in his hearing. A few days after 
my father-in-law’s visit, I received another visitor in the person of Mrs. 
Fane. For two minutes after she had entered the room, I believed that 
my wife was standing before me; and it was only when I looked at the 
card which had been put into my hand that I knew who my visitor was. 
She too had heard of my good fortune, and came to appeal to me in 
behalf of her sister. 

“T listened to her patiently, even when she uttered such phrases 
as ‘remorse for the dreadful past,’ ‘the deepest penitence that ever a 
woman felt,’ the ‘mad mistake of an ill-directed nature.” I let her 
say these things. I was patient even when she hinted at forgiveness, 
though I knew what, in her mind, forgiveness meant. Forgiveness! I 
hoped she might be able to tell me something of Arthur Holroyde; but 
she could tell me nothing, except that he and her sister had parted in 
Buenos Ayres, and that the woman who had been my wife had found 
herself penniless and friendless in a strange city, and had been glad to 
come back to England as maid to a lady making the homeward passage. 
Mrs. Fane tried to make me believe that this separation had been a 
voluntary act on the part of her sister. I did not dispute the fact. 

“In answer to Mrs. Fane’s appeal, I told her that I was willing to 
allow my wife an income which would enable her to live in comfort and 
respectability; on the understanding that she should for ever abandon 
the name of Pierrepoint, and all claim to any family connection there- 
with ; and that she should promise to reside abroad, where her name 
and her story would be alike unknown. I explained to my sister-in- 
law how easily I could obtain a divorce, had I chosen to endure the 
scandal attached to it, but that I did not so choose. I told her that 
the income allowed to her sister should be seven hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year—the half of my own income; and that if ever I suc- 
ceeded to a larger fortune, I would double that allowance, always 
supposing that she led a creditable life, and kept the secret of her 
relationship to me. These conditions were very readily agreed to by 
Mrs. Fane on the part of her sister, and in the course of a few days 
the matter was entirely settled. I placed the business in the hands 
of a solicitor whom I could trust, and who did not know the real name 
of the Mrs. Howell to whom he sent a quarterly letter of credit on a 
foreign banker. Mrs. Fane and her sister departed for the Continent 
as soon as the arrangement had been completed, and I started for Mar- 
seilles on the first stage of my African expedition. 

“From that time until the night on which I crossed the threshold 
of Scarsdale Hermitage, the story af my life has been a history of lonely 
wanderings in desolate and dangerous places. There are few spots 
beyond the ken of common travellers which are not familiar to me; 
there are few latitudes in which I have not lain down to rest with my 
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gun by my side, and with my life in some measure depending on the 
punctuality with which I replenished the blaze that scared savage 
beasts and deadly reptiles from my lonely lair. For fifteen years I 
was a wanderer on the face of the earth. A letter reached me now 
and then from home. My own letters bore some record of my adven- 
tures back to the home in which my absence was so bitter a sorrow. I 
thank God even now that neither my father nor my mother ever knew 
the cause of my wandering life. They believed that I was possessed by 
a mania for perilous travel; and they lived and died in the expectation 
that I should return and settle down into an orthodox Pierrepoint 
at last. My father’s death made me one of the richest men in the 
North Riding; and the mail that brought me tidings of his loss brought 
me also a letter from Mrs. Fane, claiming on her sister’s behalf the in- 
creased income I had promised on my inheritance of Pierrepoint. In 
the course of my exile I met a man who had known Leonora Fane in 
Bengal; and from him I heard how base and treacherous a creature I 
had admitted into my home when I welcomed my wife’s sister. From 
him I heard that which made me think of my wife as the weak victim 
of an evil counsellor, rather than the defiant sinner I had once con- 
sidered her. 

“ Pity me, Marcia, if you can. 1] have told you the story of my life; 
but the story of my heart and mind would be too long, too dreary for 
telling. Until I saw you, I bore my burden patiently. Since then—— 
No, I have no right to speak of myself since then. 


“T shall go back to my old existence. Nature, the old comforter, 
shall take me back to her giant arms. I will not ask you to forget me. 
Tentreat you only to forgive me; and to remember that there is no hour 
of the day or night in which you do not occupy the thoughts of a man 
in whose desolate heart every thought of you shapes itself into a prayer.” 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


MontrEAL: CanapA East: Norre-DAME STREET. 


Or La Rue Notre Dame, if you like it better, pensive reader. It is 
essential, according to a great literary authority, that readers should be 
“pensive.” La Rue Notre Dame will do just as well as “Our Lady 
Street.” L’un ou lautre se dit la bas. There never was, since this lump 
we call the world was first kneaded, such a hybrid, half-and-half place 
as Canada East—or Le Bas Canada, if you choose to call it so. And 
there never was, since a Latin governor ruled over a province full of 
Jews who spoke Syro-Chaldaic, and whose learned men wrote in Greek, 
such a half-and-half city as Montreal. You are quite at liberty to call 
it Mount Royal. Vows étes dans les régles. Montreal is built at the 
base of a mountain; and “the Mountain,” as the Canadians fondly call 
it, as though it were the only one in existence, is in French-Canadian 
parlance “ Le Mont réal;” whence the designation of one of the most 
agreeable and picturesque places in North America. 

Captain Ralph Stacpoole, the “ Ring-tailed Roarer” of Dr. Bird’s 
novel, used to describe himself, being of mixed parentage, as half horse, 
half alligator. Now Montreal, considered as a town, may be called a 
mule. “The Myoale,” writes that learned naturalist Mr. Josh Billings, 
“is haaf hoss an’ haaf jackass, an’ then cums two a full stop, Natur’ 
diskiverin’ her tarnation mistake. They weigh accordin’ to heft then 
enny other creetur’, ’ceptin’acrowbar. They kyant hear enny quicker 
nor furtherer than the hoss, yet their ears is big enough for snow shoes.” 
That which Mr. Billings says in such elegant language about the mule 
may be not inappropriately paraphrased with regard to Montreal. It is 
half Boulogne-sur-mer and half Liverpool, with a dash of Cork. Half 
the population speak English and half speak French; and some of the 
French speak English with an old Gallic accent, and others with a rich 
Irish brogue. Linguistically, a “‘ Kenack” may be typified as Monsieur 
O’Bull. Stay, there is also a strong Scotch element at Montreal, and 
the MacCrapauds are not uncommon. The Anglican, the Presbyterian, 
and the Roman Catholic religion divide the people of Montreal into 
three great camps; and, as a man belongs to the Church of England he 
is supposed to be an Englishman; to the Kirk of Scotland, a Scotchman; 
to the Church of Rome, a Frenchman. But I have met with a Monsieur 

» Higgins in Canada who only spoke French. On the banks of the St. 
Lawrence there is a village full of Macdonalds, Frasers, and Grahams, 
who are Frenchmen and Roman Catholics; and there are numerous 
Montrealists with unmistakable French names who are to all intents 


and purposes Englishmen. The Irish in Canada seem to keep aloof 
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both from the French and the English, in curious contradistinction to 
the course pursued in the States, where Paddy soon becomes absorbed, 
and in the second generation is a Yankee. The English and French 
Canadians deny that the two races intermingle; and in Quebec and in 
some remote villages this would seem to be the case; but in Montreal 
there can be no doubt that the population is to a considerable extent 
mixed. The ladies have—I mean morally—a great deal to do with 
bringing about this agreeable blending of English and French blood. 
Thus, when a French girl takes an English husband, it is ten to one 
that the children will be brought up Catholics and become French; 
whereas when an English girl espouses a Frenchman, the chances are 
that the offspring will be brought up Protestants, and that in the course 
of a generation or.so they will be, in all save name, Anglicised. You 
see papa is obliged to be away a good deal on business, whereas mamma 
is always at home with her darlings; and in the absence of papa, mon- 
sieur le curé or the reverend parson pops in, and the little tract is left, 
or the little baptism is arranged, and the businessis done. And indeed, 
taking things for all in all, I don’t think children can do wrong in fol- 
lowing their mother any way. I have known a Montreal gentleman 
with an ancestral French name who was a zealous corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and had a most virtuous horror of Rome and its abominations; whereas, 
on the other hand, I have met a gentleman whose surname was Saxon, 
and whose Christian name French, who was a Papist, and the seigneur 
of a large fry of habitants, whose father had been a colonel in the Eng- 
lish army, Protestant and Tory to the backbone. But you must not 
so much as whisper these things to the French Canadians. They pride 
themselves on the unsullied purity of their race. They are the French 
of the old régime, they declare; they date from the days of Le Grand 
' Monarque; they speak not the debased argot of the Paris Boulevards, 
but such French as was spoken by Bossuet and Boileau, by Moliére and 
Racine; they parade on the ledger-lines of their journals, “ Notre 
langue, notre foi, nos lois, nos meurs ;” and they may, to a certain extent, 
plead a justification in so doing. “J/ mest pas un pays au monde,” 
wrote recently a French bishop who lately visited Canada to have a peep 
at his compatriots and religionists, “ov le bas peuple parle si bien et la 
classe élevée si mal qu’en Canada.” 'This is really the case. With a very 
moderate knowledge of French you may understand every word spoken 
by the humblest French-Canadian habitant or peasant. They have 
absolutely no patois, although they use a few archaic or obsolete words, 
belonging more to Cotgrave’s dictionary than to that of Dr. Spiers; but 
they speak sonorously and distinctly, without either grasseyement or 
baragouinage. The upper classes, on the contrary, live so much with 
the English, and are obliged to alternate their use of the two languages 
so frequently, that the accuracy they can claim in either is indifferent. 
They write it well, owing to the admirable education they receive in 
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their seminaries; they have a fair acquaintance with modern French 
literature; and the ladies are perhaps better French scholars than the 
ruder sex, owing to the comparative seclusion from English society in 
which they live; but the ordinary pronunciation and diction of Canadian 
Frenchmen struck me, who have perhaps no right to give an opinion 
one way or the other, as being nearer the model of the French taught 
at the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe than of that of the Sorbonne or the 
Académie des Jeux Floraux. I allude, of course, to persons who are 
not professionally learned or literary. There és a literary class, com- 
prising some very cultivated ecclesiastics and erudite journalists and 
medical men; and among these gentlemen the French language in all 
its copiousness and purity, as spoken and written, is of a very high 
degree of excellence. 

There are some cruel persons who have been going about the world 
accusing the subscriber— meaning myself— of poisoning the well of 
English undefiled, and writing in an adulterate jargon which is neither 
French nor English, and is bad at both. I plead guilty to the in- 
dictment. I have a cloven tongue, but the operation was unskilfully 
performed, and neither half wags well. Something, perhaps, may be 
pardoned to one who first began to think in a language which is not 
that in which he now ordinarily expresses his thoughts for publication, 
and who now, in middle age, is unable to dream in English. But my 
only object in mentioning this is to recall the immense delight I expe- 
rienced when I found myself in Canada East and in Notre-Dame Street, 
Montreal. Here I was at last in the land of half-and-half—in the 
blissful region where English might be interlarded with scraps of French, 
and French garnished with scraps of English, and, altogether, any kind 
of polyglot eccentricity indulged in without peril of arousing the ire of 
an ill-natured Aristarchus. The signs over the shops, and the very 
names of the streets at the corners, were in the two languages: thus, - 
under Grande Rue St. Jacques you read “Great James Street;” and 
over “ Holy Sacrament Street” “ Rue du Saint Sacrement.” “La Rue 
Bonaventure” is, however, deemed unsusceptible of translation, and has 
not been Anglicised into “Tell-your-Fortune Street,” or “ Obtaining- 
Money-under-False-Pretences Lane.”. In the courts of justice the bench 
and the bar speak the two languages; the criminal law is administered 
according to the English statutes; but the civil law is expounded accord- 
ing to the old Coutume de Paris, the pre-revolutionary civil code of 
France, based on the Roman laws of the Twelve Tables. The plaintiff 
or the prisoner is often a Frenchman; the defendant or the prosecutor as 
often an Englishman; and vice versd. They are obliged to shift the juries 
rather too frequently for convenience, as the majority of the “twelve 
honest men,” who belong to the petty shop-keeping class, speak, as a 
rule, no language but’ their own. Thus, if Barney Brallaghan, charged 
with being “heavy in the hat” with the atrocious kind of whisky 
known as “fixed bayonets,” has fallen upon and bitten off the nose of 
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one or more of her Majesty’s subjects, he is arraigned before an “ Eng- 
lish-speaking jury,” and if found guilty receives sentence in English. 
But if Colin Lachance, habitant say of Lachine, carter, has mistaken 
somebody else’s wagon and horse for his own, and has thereby laid 
himself open to an indictment for felony, the “English-speaking jury” 
is turned out of the box, and a “ French-speaking” one substituted for 
it. Most of the barristers or advocates—call them which you please, it 
is half-and-half again—speak English and French with equal correct- 
ness; although from time to time some droll little incidents arising 
from the confusion of tongues will occur. Thus I have heard of a Q.C., 
an Englishman, but polished French scholar, who, pleading in French, 
spoke of the counsel opposed to him, and who was a French Canadian, 
as “mon érudit confrére.” The Canadian advocate took the compliment 
as an insult. “Pas plus érudit que vous, monsieur,” he cried, starting 
up in great wrath. You find the same perpetual juxtaposition without 
absolute conflict of the two languages in the debates of the Parliament 
House at Quebec. I have a card of invitation to an evening party to 
be given by the Speaker of the House of Assembly, which card is couched 
in French, and in which the right honourable gentleman styles himself 
“Président du Corps Législatif.” The Prime Minister of the Canadian 
Cabinet, when I was last in Hochellaga, was a Frenchman and a colonel 
in the English army, and K.C.B.—Sir Etienne Taschi; the Attorney- 
General for Lower Canada, also a Frenchman, the Hon. Mr. Cartier, had 
been implicated in the rebellion of’39; a reward of five hundred pounds 
or more had been offered for his apprehension; whereas the Attorney- 
General for Canada West was the Hon. J. A. Macdonald, and the Presi- 
dent of the Council the Hon. George Brown, a full-blooded Scotchman. 
Stop: the Minister of Agriculture and Statistics was the Hon. Darcy 
Magee, one of the “ Young Ireland” party of 1848, a very eloquent, 
brilliant, and amiable gentleman, and who was accustomed to remark 
that he was the only minister holding office under the Crown of Eng- 
land who could not go home without running the risk of being trans- 
ported for life under the Treason Felony Act. An anomaly almost 
similar has occurred in the recent history of the Australian colonies, 
where Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy has been a cabinet minister after 
having been tried three times for treason in Ireland. To be sure, Mr. 
Duffy was acquitted; and a miss is as good as a mile. 

To return to the Quebec Parliament. It used to be held alternately 
at Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, until the Montrealese, in order to show 
their abounding loyalty to the crown of England (a paradox, but a fact 
nevertheless), took it into their heads to burn the parliament buildings 
down. The debates are conducted sometimes in French and sometimes 
in English. When an English speaker is on his legs, the French take a 
nap or stroll out; when a Frenchman is in possession of the “ floor,” the 
English party, if they don’t care to hear him, discreetly adjourn to the 
smoking-room or the bar. There is no compulsion; every one does as 
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he likes in the way of speechifying. The official Gazette is published 
in English and French; half-and-half again. You see the oddest kind 
of notices of a half-and-half nature in this ostensibly grave journal. 
Thus, “ Le bref pour Vélection dun membre de parlement pour le district 
de Chambly a été émané,”—the writ for the election of a member of par- 
liament for the district of Chambly has been issued. Fancy the horror 
of a polite Frenchman at the idea of emanating a brief being held by 
the half-and-half linguists as equivalent to issuing a writ! Then there is 
a notice that certain zmmeubles or freehold lands, the property of a certain 
seigneur deceased, are to be sold, “a la porte de église,” at the church- 
door. The half-and-half element permeates through every grade of so- 
ciety, and frequently leads to something very nearly approaching a con- 
fusion of tongues. Over the groceries in the French-Canadian villages 
you often see the tradesman describe himself as a “ groceur” instead of an 
“épwer,” as in good French he would be. A counting-house is often 
called by the French Canadians “ wn office,” instead of a “ bureau,”—in 
good French “office” is the pantry, or rather the still-room, in a 
gentleman’s mansion. I have seen over the door of a tavern in the 
Bon Secours Market at Montreal the inscription, “ Licencié a vendre biere 
et spiritueux par détail,”—licensed to sell beer and spirits by retail,— 
which is simply barbarous. And, to show the opposite side of the half- 
and-half system, there is a wholly French village in the environs of 
Montreal called Mile End. The blacksmith there calls himself a 
“ forgeron,” and the farrier a “ maréchal ferrant ;” but I should not be 
surprised, on the occasion of my next visit to Canada, to find Mile End 
called ‘“ Fin-de-Tiers-de-Lieue;” while the blacksmith announced him- 
self as a “noir-smit,” and the “ maréchal ferrant” as an “ironing mar- 
shal.” As it is, the French at Montreal speak of a hackney conveyance 
as “un cab,” whereas the English call a cabman a “carter,” obviously 
from the French charretier. The carters, by the way, use habitually a 
very curious expression with reference to luggage, which may be very 
old French indeed. Arriving once at Montreal from Quebec, by one of 
the Richelieu line of steamers,—half-and-half once more,—the carter or 
cabman asked me, “ Prendrai-je votre butin ?’—shall I take your plun- 
der? I was amazed, not knowing that I had any “booty” to speak of 
-with me. The carter, perceiving my embarrassment, and with a pitying 
smile at my ignorance, explained that he meant my portmanteau. So, 
if ever you hear a fast young English gentleman speak of his dmpedi- 
menta as his “plunder,” do not too hastily assume that he is talking 
slang; he may, on the contrary, ‘be making use of a very old Norman- 
French expression; and, indeed, I have very little doubt that when the 
hardy Norsemen first came to France, their earliest stock of luggage 
consisted of what they stole. ‘“ Booty,” quoth Field-Marshal Suwarrow, 
“is a holy thing;” and it is refreshing to think of plunder being of 


such fine old antiquity, and having, besides, such an innocent signifi- 
cation. 
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Oh! la plaisante langue que ce dimidum dimidumque—the comfort- 
able lingua franca—the tolerant Marowsky dialect, in which you are 
under the thraldom of no rules respecting orthography, quantity, or 
pronunciation. What do they matter, those three pests and nuisances? 
The only essential point in speech is, I take it, that a man should 
speak honestly and decently, and express himself in a manner which 
shall be at once comprehensible to his neighbours. And who is right, 
after all? Is Lindley Murray? is Richardson? is Walker? is Sheridan? 
is Webster? is Worcester? is Skinner? is,Junius? is Minsheu? is Phillips? 
is Latham? is Hyde Clarke? is Alford? is Trench? We have been 
pluming ourselves} for centuries past on being such capital classical 
scholars, and now people are writing to the Zimes every day to say 
that our professed’scholars and University dons have not the slightest 
idea of the proper;pronunciation of Latin and Greek. They say nothing 
about Hebrew; which is sensible, seeing that several learned Rabbis are 
of opinion that the original language of the Old Testament and the Tal- 
mud is not Hebrew at all. Such objections may be hypercritical; but 
they may act as salutary correctives. Of all the miserable little vanities 
with which we are cursed, none exceeds the conceit engendered by a 
supposed proficiency in one or two languages, living or dead. How we 
despise the man whose studies have not led him to the attainment of an 
exact knowledge of as much Latin and Greek as there is left to learn— 
which is not much! How, on the other hand, he who is skilled in one 
or two modern languages girds at the mere Classic, with his rusty fusty 
Greek and Latin, and sneers at him as a pedant anda muff! Vanity 
of vanities—who of us know any thing? When by chance you meet a 
really learned person—one of the genuine Bayle or Beza or Bentley 
type—he is the modestest of mankind. You never hear a Re de la 
Mirandola, a Mezzofanti, brag of his polyglot acquirements. It is be- 
cause he knows so much, that the Almighty has opened his eyes to the 
fact of how little he knows. .A studious, laborious, and intelligent man 
may gather in eighty years just as much learning as will enable him to 
arrive at the conviction that he is a Fool! And it may be for the 
simple-minded, not the stuck-up ones, that Heaven’s nicest parlours are 
reserved. Your conceited and puffed-out scholars, who have been all 
their life cramming”erudition about great A, and know not bouncing 
B from a bull’s foot, may be relegated in wfernum to the basse cour, 
there to dwell, and amuse themselves hopelessly with defunct peacocks 
and other showy empty creatures. 

Sing, oh! then, what a glorious thing is the linguistic toleration of 
the half-and-half—or perhaps it would be nearer precision to say the 
“three-thirds” language! Can all your “ Elegant Extracts,” your po- 
lished essays, the products of days and nights given to the study of 
Addison, equal in happy-go-lucky redundance, in truly catholic felici- 
tousness, the title-page of an old tome I find on my shelves?—* Les 
Reports de Edward Coke VAttorney-Generall le Roigne, de divers 
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Resolutions et Judgments donnez avec graund deliberation per lez trez 
reverendes Judges et Sages de la Ley de cases et matters en le queux ne 
fuerunt unques resolues ou aiges par devant, et les raisons et causes des 
dits resolutions et judgments durant les tres heureux regiment de trez 
illustre et renomez Roigne Elizabeth, le fountain de toute Justice, et la 
vie de la ley.” There’s style for you! There’s a plaster for Priscian’s 
head, if the precisians have broken it! I have twelve of these tomes— 
meagre volumettes, all full of black-letter and bastard French. But 
they contain the genuine Marowsky language—the sweet discourse which 
availeth itself of the first word that turns up, and forces the square 
phrase into the round holes; and a careful study of “ Lez Reports de 
Edward Coke” would, I fancy, stand a man in good stead, without the 
assistance of Dr. Altschul or M. Mariot de Beauvoisin, if he felt inclined 
to wander through Notre-Dame Street, Montreal. 

The street itself, which is of no great width, but very long, is the 
principal and most fashionable thoroughfare in the fine old city; and 
between three and four of the afternoon is one of the gayest promenades 
in America. It rises in the lake of the Place d’Armes, where stands 
the noble Catholic cathedral of Notre Dame de Montreal—a much 
smaller edifice, of course, than its Parisian prototype, but still, with its 
twin towers and symmetrical proportions, bearing a striking resemblance 
to that historic fane—and loses itself in the ocean of the Champ de 
Mars. Half way up Notre-Dame Street is the Palais de Justice—or 
Sessions House, if you will,—a handsome structure of granite, where 
the judges and the members of the bar, I am glad to say, wear the 
orthodox gowns and bands sacred to forensic toilette in England. Wigs, 
I am sorry to say, have been repudiated: it would seem as though the 
atmosphere of the American continent were fatal to those horse-hair 
birds’-nests ; but I have seen a Canadian judge in knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, and shoe-buckles; and to the tail of the coat worn at the 
viceregal drawing-robms, and on other state occasions, is sewn the tra- 
ditional bag. 

Close to the Palais de Justice also there opens out of Notre-Dame 
Street a paved space, surrounded by tall old houses of antique guise, 
and in every respect, save the half-and-half signboards and tradesmen’s 
names, resembling a place publique in some French provincial town. 
This is the Place Jacques Cartier—the English community call it a 
square; and in the centre is a monument, sadly out of repair, erected in 
the old days of the French infendants to the memory of the famous 
navigator Jacques Cartier. Everywhere in Montreal, and indeed through 
Lower Canada, you find the English royal arms mixed up with the 
fleur-de-lis of France. On the very monument raised to commemorate 
that final victory which gave Canada to Great Britain the inscription is 
in French and English; and it is hard to tell whether in the Anglo- 
French mind General Wolfe or the Marquis de Montcalm is the most 
cherished here. No Englishman can taunt his French brother with the 
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result of the battle on the heights of Abraham. The defeat was to the 
full as glorious as the victory. The two great captains met a common 
death and inherited a common glory; and they seem to shake hands in 
the tomb. The French are proud of having been beaten by such a 
Bayard as Wolfe; the English are proud of having beaten such a 
Duguesclin as Montcalm. It was an English governor-general,—Lord 
Aylmer, I believe-—who honoured himself and his country by inaugu- 
rating a monument on the very field where they fought so good a fight, 
and where they both fell covered with imperishable glory, to the great 
twin brethren, the friendly foes, Wolfe and Montcalm. The monument 
is at Quebec. There too, in the governor’s garden by the citadel, is an 
obelisk to Montcalm, on which it is truly stated that Destiny, although 
depriving him of victory, compensated him by a glorious death. The 
British Lion and the Gallic Cock have lain down in peace in Canada 
ever since,—a peace only disturbed by the silly broil of ’39, mainly 
fomented by a parcel of noisy young French-Canadian lawyers, who 
wanted to speechify notoriety, and obtain thereby comfortable berths 
under Government. They got what they wanted, after a time: but the 
Guards had to be sent for from England; some blood had unhappily to 
be shed, and a few of the noisy young lawyers, and, what was worse, 
their dupes, hanged, before the pacification of the province was com- 
pleted. Since then things have gone on @ merveille in a half-and-half 
manner bien entendu. The French Canadians are extremely loyal, chiefly 
because they know themselves to be so well off. The clergy exercise an 
almost undisputed sway, and are as rich as Jews. ‘There are plenty of 
nunneries, but no Newdegates or Whalleys striving to act the Paul Pry 
in the cloisters. There are no monks; for in North America both Ca- 
tholics and Protestants have an equal dislike and contempt for lazy 
dirty creatures of the male sex. There is very little proselytism, which, 
if tried, would be discouraged alike by Protestants and Catholics. 
There never was perhaps a conquered race who bear their conquerors so 
little ill-will as the French Canadians bear the English. They know 
that we are a nation who keep our word, and that under the Treaty of 
Versailles their laws, their language, and their liberties are safe. What 
more—with plenty of half-and-half—can they want ? 
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Sculpture: Che Dublin Exbidition of 1865. 


A GREAT hall—architectural, cool, spacious, elegant ; its walls toned to 
the true maroon tint—with an opening above, round which runs a 
balustrade, every now and then fringed with faces and figures looking 
down below; a hall half-Pompeian, tiled with gay tiles, marked out 
with pillars and carved capitals ;—these are glorious days for Sculpture, 
when such a temple as this is to be constructed to do honour to statues. 
Think of the cellar at the Royal Academy—think of the tearful pro- 
tests of the sculptors: of the den where there was no light, no room, 
and no hope—think of Exhibitions where Sapphos and Venuses lay 
with their backs to an iron column, or under a “girder ;” or of the 
goddesses ranged in lines, crowded together in wooden sheds, “on 
view,” like Madame Tussaud’s “life-like” collection. We may think 
of the unfavourable conditions under which—with the best intentions— 
statuary has hitherto been presented, and we may congratulate our- 
selves, and the noble company of the statue-world, that such fine and 
picturesque accommodation has been discovered for them as in THE 
ScULPTURE HALL or THE DuBLIN ExuIBITION. 

The “ Museum idea” of a collection is dreadful, thinking as we do 
of the white room, with the red cords and railings, and the “herding” of 
the “objects” like so many cattle, and the printed invitations “not to 
touch.” Not unnaturally, therefore, we treat the entertainment as it 
was meant to be treated—as we would inspect a company of soldiers— 
and pass on, feeling there are yet many white rooms to be travelled 
through. Thus, in the Vatican, we travel and travel through miles of 
gallery, where there are gods, and emperors, and goddesses, and fauns, 
and all manner of animals, “on view ;” but when we come to the open 
court with the fountain, round which are the four little temples where 
the great Belvidere, and the Laocoon, and the other famous figures are 
found, we stop, and are charmed. There is a fitness—they harmonise 
with the architecture about them; and it is only appropriate that what 
represents so much of skill, labour, trouble, grace, and such infinite 
lasting power, should not stand in barren loneliness, or herded with its 
fellow, but should be “set off” with accessories as grand, as laborious, 
as graceful, and as enduring. Never, certainly, did statuary receive 
such “ fair play.” We seem to be entering the hall of a Roman palace. 

Here, too, as we have the different “styles” and nations pretty fairly 
represented, with every conceivable sort of subject and treatment, a 
good opportunity offers for a Meditation, as it were, on this wonderful 
art, which certainly stands some steps nearer the Divine than Painting 
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(but not so near as Music), and which very nearly escapes from the 
earthly conditions of mortality. Any one studying the human figure 
will see with delight the exquisite lines, the curves and combinations 
of curves, with a hundred other beauties of pure Form. What a feast 
such is to the mind, we can find an idea of in Haydon’s rhapsodies over 
the Elgin Marbles, and over the chests of some of the Guardsmen who 
came to him as models. But still this notion of pure form seems to be 
inseparable from corporeal mortality, from the earthly notions of decay, 
of fading skin and imperfect flesh. True, we can get pure form on 
paper by outlines of the human figure, but they are only outlines; there 
is no roundness, or breadth, or thickness. 

The problem was to find some medium which would give mere form to 
the eye with the least possible distraction ; but by the conditions of life form 
was inseparable from matter, of which it was the boundary, and matter 
was so coarse and earthy in its nature, that it was sure to introduce such 
earthly distractions as colour and texture to the eye. If there could 
indeed be found a sort of monotonous medium, without grain or texture 
or colour, it would be as near an approach to pure form as could be 
accomplished. It is curious that there should be only one such medium 
in the world—marble. 

Common metals, such as iron, from their low coarse colour and de- 
basing “ kitchen” associations, are out of the question. Brass is yellow. 
Tin is another bright flashing colour. Wood has a colour and a grain. 
Marble alone is surprisingly suited for all the conditions. It furnishes 
an exquisitely delicate outline, and a surface almost as smooth as glass ; 
and though, indeed, it would seem that a glaring snowy white material 
was as discordant with the idea of a representation of human flesh, still, 
with a very little training, the eye has learnt to accept this matter, 
which is so surprisingly “ pure,” firm, delicate, hard, yet with a decep- 
tive appearance of velvety softness, and which is costly (for costliness is 
a popular element in beauty), as a sort of substitute for human flesh, or, 
as Lamb would call it, “a glorified” human flesh. It is colourless: so 
the eye is carried on to the pure form and outline. It is grainless and 
textureless: so the eye is not distracted by infinite little breaks and 
shadows, which would give the idea of corruption or decay. We find 
ourselves looking at lines and sweeps and curves: and as we walk round, 
we find other lines and sweeps and curves growing upon us; find round- 
ings, risings, and falls; in short, we forget the material. 

Bronze is an exceptional case; and there are accidents which take 
it out of the class of metals which are unsuitable for statues. Our 
“street bronze,” the chimney-sweep material, there can be no question 
is unsuited either to dignity or grace. A cast-iron statue would be as 
mean, as vulgar, and as good. But this is the work of our skies. Bronze 
under other conditions, Italian or French, has much to redeem it. It 
alone has bright and smooth surfaces, and becomes a glorified metal. It 
takes barbaric conditions, and from its richness and costliness we are 
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half inclined to accept it. Fine bronze too has much of the purity and de- 
licacy of surface of marble; it has also the “imperishable” notion floating 
- about it like a cloud, which gives it a dignity. But of the melancholy 
degradations, the metal scarecrows, to which this hapless metal has 
helped us—seen in every town in the kingdom—it is scarcely necessary 
to speak. The long metal frock-coats and creased trousers, repeated over 
and over again, are monuments of folly and vile taste. A mere glance 
at the revolting party of heroes who stand in Trafalgar Square almost 
debases the mind. The mischief of such things in the open street— 
taken as cheap open-air educators—must be incalculable; just as the 
cheap open-air benefit from a choice work of art must be beneficial. 
In this very city, where Mr. Foley’s Goldsmith stands, elegant in figure 
~ and costume—filling the mind of the passer-by with delight, sending him 
back, if he be a Boswellian, to the Mitre and the Literary Club, calling 
up the Deserted Village and the traveller with his flute—for the old- 
fashioned coat, not yet an obtrusive old-fashioned coat, and the quaint 
but familiar Reynolds’ head, bring back all these associations:—only 
a hundred yards further on is another poet in a cast-iron cloak, in pre- 
sence of which it is hopeless to think of a single “melody,” or of the 
fairy music of “Lalla Rookh.” To use an old hackneyed saw—whose 
teeth, however, are as good as ever—* They order this matter better in 
France:” and the traveller, landing sick and wearied at Dieppe, as he 
crosses the little Place is roused into delight by the flashing, dashing 
figure of the sailor Duquesne, who in his hat and- feather and open 
throat, in his jerkins and trunks, stands there looking to the sea, and 
perhaps defying the English—a little theatrical perhaps—a little too 
“flamboyant,” as in the instances of many French statues, which is 
still, however, a fault that shows life and vigour and a good spirit, and 
not an artistic instinct about as stiff and stagnant as the bronze frock- 
coat or cloak. 

Coming back, however, to marble. Many questions suggest them- 
selves, which, however, there seem to be certain principles to regulate. 
Looking round our Dublin sculpture-hall, the first thing we remark is 
the evident tendency to popularise sculpture. Formerly the mythology 
hada monopoly. It was thought that the only persons dignified enough 
for marble were the beautiful women, with quivers on their back, with 
“Diana” written underneath; or the lady lying on the sofa playing with | 
a boy, who was called Venus; and often various graceful, agile-looking 
men, with tunics and without tunics, with clubs, tridents, thunderbolts, 
bows, &c., who were supposed to represent gods. 

It is a subject for congratulation that the day of these creations has 
passed away. We have indeed a stray Venus or two from the hand of 
a great man; but this was a harmless fiction, being but a competition 
who should create the most beautiful woman in sculpture, who by 
common consent was to be called Venus. But it is delightful to have 
done with these cold, false abstractions. There is one solitary Diana 
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here (No. 29), in the traditional attitude, “arrayed for the chase,” the 
quiver across, the dog, and the short skirt fluttering behind, from the 
“atelier Benzoni,” who will turn out a whole drawing-room of such 
figures—if they be in demand—in a month. The whole notion is false 
—false in spirit, tone, and effect. We can fancy a heathen sculptor, 
when his gods were in the temple at the end of the street, or on the 
columns outside his door, and who believed devoutly in their power and 
grandeur—who laid his offerings on their altars on feast-days—who 
had prayed to them, and believed he had been assisted in his labour 
—who saw the priests, and was in fact filled with a heathen devotion, 
au bout des ongles,—such a one we can fancy sitting down to his clay, 
and striving hard and reverentially to throw into the moist mass his 
notion of the beautiful and awful divinities whom he worshipped. That 
faith and that knowledge would surely bear fruit in those that believed, 
and could trust. But what can the elegant Gibson, who neither knows 
nor believes, nor has reverence for the mythology—who is seventeen 
or eighteen hundred years away from the ages of that faith—what 
can he know about Pandora, or Diana, or Venus? It is indeed to be 
lamented that he, and many more as great, should have wasted precious 
years in poring over these dry bones, piecing them together into what 
was only inspired by a false sympathy, and can only arouse a false sym- 
pathy. These are only the theatricals of sculpture. The Junos and 
Venuses, the Apollos, and a hundred such, are no more than lay figures 
dressed up from the stage wardrobe, where costumes of every age and 
country are kept. 

At the same time there are exceptions, and natural ones. The story 
of Endymion, say, apart from any heathen associations, is a pretty one, 
and with an easy stretch the “beautiful youth” might be idealised by 
the modern sculptor. So with the notion of representing Love as a 
little boy with wings. These, and a few more simple notions, are com- 
prehensible, and have grown into our system. And thus as we walk up 
the hall, and stop before the Sleeping Faun (No. 15) of the American 
lady, we can quite conceive the notion of graceful youths who lived 
among the leaves and trees, and look with something like sympathy 
upon this wonderful work. 

And now for Colour, this new heresy by which it is said sculpture 
becomes debased and utterly meretricious. The heresiarch, as we know, 
is Mr. Gibson, who has brought the new religion out to the best advan- 
tage; and we all think of the charming “toned” Venus, which competes 
with those of Canova, or the De’ Medici. A loud cry has been raised 
against this new feature in sculpture: it has been found “ meretricious,” 
verges on waxwork, is debasing, “tricky,” and unworthy of sculpture. 
But the true way to look at the matter is to suppose, not that it is 
white sculpture abolished, or presume that it is a reformation of sculp- 
ture, but that it is meant for a different class of art, and conceived in 
no rivalry to sculpture. The writer of this paper has often talked with 
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Mr. Gibson over this pet theory of his, up in the little stable-loft which 
was his studio in Rome, where a mass of moist mud-coloured clay was 
growing into a brown Pandora or a Hebe; and the great sculptor has 
over and over again grimly disclaimed the vulgar theory which supposed 
he was trying to rival the colours of human skin and hair and eyes. 
His idea was to suggest a hint of ivory and gold, with a sort of general 
barbaric soupcon, which it will be felt was quite in character with the 
subjects he was treating, which indeed deserved a sort of heathen gor- 
geousness. There was no notion of “painting,” for the marble was in 
fact stained, a faint delicate wash being rubbed in, and becoming part 
of the substance. The delicacy of the whole process is its charm; and 
in the whole effect there is a warmth, a glowing beauty, which has a 
charm both of novelty and of beauty. There is one little bust here, 
with the ivory skin and gilt Etruscan necklace, which is yet no 
instance in point; for it requires the graceful limbs and the curved 
arms to show off the system with proper effect. But besides this 
exaggeration of tint, which excites controversy, there is a modified toning 
which will surely commend itself to a larger class, and of which we have 
many capital examples in the present collection. 

Every one knows the popular Dying Gladiator, “ who leans upon his 
hand ;” for nearly every one knows and admires the attitude from engrav- 
ings, and a great many know and admire it still more from the models 
that have been sent through the world. But those who have been to the 
Capitol in Rome, and have walked round that touching and all but perfect 
piece of sculpture, will recall how much of the effect is due to the done of 
the marble, which is worn so gray and dark, and of a dull “no-colour,” 
from the usage of centuries. This gives it a warmth—an air of work 
and weariness, of dust and labour and suffering—which we could not 
gather from a pure speckless piece of marble. The cold white, after 
all, only suits a special class of subjects; and those who look at Miss 
Hosmer’s Faun, and at Story’s Judith, will own what good warm effect 
is gathered from the pale yellow toning, and which gives the effect of 
their having been cut out of a block of one colour. Yet, if the gods 
and goddesses are being driven out like the Indian tribes, it is impos- 
sible, as we look round, not to see that a reaction has set-in in the 
opposite direction. 

The tendency of modern popular sculpture is to be material and 
realistic; and just as in painting, little cabinet pictures of what has 
been called the “back-kitchen” style,—‘“ Truants,” “ Mitherless Bairns,” 
“Lost Needles,” “The Dose of Physic,” and a hundred such, are in 
request as “bits” of “true nature,” to which the merchant-connoisseur 
may bring over his friend, and say, “ Look at the leaf of that cap, sir ;” 
or at “the medicine-bottle with the label half-torn off ;” or “the bit of 
flannel round his head: you might touch it, sir,”’—so there seems to 
be growing up.a demand for “back-kitchen” sculpture also. And there 
can be no question but that this taste received an enormous impulse 
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from the great success of the clever bit of effect, the notorious Reading 
Girl, and her predecessor, the Veiled Statue. Hundreds of thousands 
saw these works; tens of thousands enjoyed the luxury of putting their 
hands on the wicker-work of the chair, and were thrown .into rhapsodies ; 
while thousands more, who neither saw nor felt, bought the stereoscopic 
views of the company to whom “the Girl” was farmed out, and to whom 
she brought a fortune. And to this, no doubt, we owe the bits of do- 
mestic life—all clever, and even original in their way—the Girls in 
Swings (No. 28), the Little Stone-Cutter (No. 22), the Bold Child 
(No. 83), the Silk Dresses, the Creases, the real Sticks, and a hun- 
dred such devices; in short, a refined spiritualisation of the famous 
Crummles’ Pump and Washing-Tubs. 

And thus arises the difficult question, What is the proper field of 
sculpture? We are not to have the abstract gods and goddesses of 
the past, nor the earthy men, women, and children of our own time. 
A few considerations will help to settle the question; though, indeed, it 
is only a great genius who, by some grand work, will boldly triumph 
over all difficulties. The objection lies in the material. The slightest 
observation of a statuary collection will show the marble will not lend 
itself to drapery, such as, say, a modern gown. Treat it in any way, with 
lace and trimmings; the idea will obtrude itself, as we look, that this 
is only a massive solid bell, weighing so many hundred. Treat it, again, 
as Magni has done his little girl (No.18). Make the dress and petticoat 
short up to the knee, and the solid effect becomes worse ; for in other 
instances it joined the ground, and the fiction might be preserved that 
all was light and hollow underneath. The position that this leads us 
to is that the nude, under the least shocking condition, is the true field 
of sculpture. This, however, is but a principle, and a very broad one; 
for it is to be seen that light drapery—drapery that is meant to give 
the air of lightness—can be treated successfully, such as the classical 
scarves round the waist or across the shoulders; but the heavy skirts 
or robes of the Madonnas, the mass of cloak and veil and gown, of 
which we have instances in this Exhibition, are wholly intractable. 

Yet it is not to be denied that there are instances where the art of 
the artist, the genius of the sculptor, triumphs over every thing, and 
can make his stone drapery lie in folds as soft, as light, and as natural 
as cloth or silk. The light scarfs, which serve for what might be called 
“pagan drapery,” are more tractable; and in this Judith can be seen 
how the real artist can dress his figure in something besides the heavy 
blanketing of conventional clothing, and free the insubordinate “gown,” 
to exhibit feeling and taste, and communicate effect. 

This Judith of Mr. Story (No. 37) is a true work, and by a true man, 
the son of the great American Chief-justice, the poet, the brilliant author 
of Roba di Roma, the painter, the tenant of the Barberini Palace, where 
all that is intellectual and agreeable in Rome converges. He has now 
produced a figure that is very remarkable and truly heroic. With a 
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scimitar in one hand, and the other pointed to heaven, there is an air 
of devotion and triumph and stern punishment which has rarely been 
expressed in stone. As a mechanical study, the journeymen and traders 
of sculpture would do well to look at the light flowing lines of these 
folds, and with what art the Jewish scarf—with which Leah has made 
us familiar—has been tied. 

In this Judith we may indeed look for the “ tenderness” which is 
so mysteriously supposed to be confined to the touch of one favoured 
English artist, and for that true feeling, that refining poetry, which will 
find expression in any material. From the same hand comes the Saul; 
a colossal sitting figure, full of concentrated expression and feeling— 
classical, and yet at the same time with enough of human detail to excite 
sympathy. There is a wonderful ruminative grief and trouble in the 
face and hands, which seem to work in a sort ofagony. But this mass of 
drapery, and the fact of the figure being a sitting one, makes the effect 
heavy, and suggests an enormous weight and bulk. But in every thing 
associated with the name of Story we are sure to find refinement, and 
perhaps, after all, of wealth and station; and the associations that arise 
out of what may be called an “elegant ease,” which bring with them 
the refinements of life and the best of company, may be elements of no 
little account where there is a basis of real genius. And those who are 
gifted with these blessings may have an advantage over others not so 
blessed. The Cleopatra, by the same artist, which drew many eyes at 
the Exhibition of 1862—a specimen of rich and glorious barbarism— 
had as many admirers years before in the artist’s studio in Rome—to 
whom the fame even for the sculptor was no surprise, and whose work 
has been sung in poesy by an accomplished lady of Rome, herself skilful 
in sculpture : 


“STORY'S CLEOPATRA. 
Cleopatra! No fair dame with rosy cheek and somewhat paler; 
Dainty fingers posing softly where the conscious asp draws blood; 
Warm as summer, brown as autumn, through the marble snows that veil her— 
*Tis our Story’s Cleopatra, Egypt-born and Roman-wooed. 
Hushed to silence by her stillness, we await the sudden raising 
Of her eyes, long-lidded, lustrous through their lashes black and fine, 
Thinking how the hearts of heroes failed beneath their tender gazing, 
Lost in passion as the pearl she dropped for pastime in her wine.” 


In this modern realistic style are three or four favourable specimens, 
which, after making a general protest against the whole tone, theory, 
and treatment, we may accept as “clever” and pretty. One of these 
is the Lady reading a letter (No. 41), which is graceful and elegant, 
and set by itself in a drawing-room, would be a charming ornament. 
What may be done in the way of manipulative skill—how a little sheet of 
note-paper may be marvellously reproduced in marble—how the gloss and 
folds of a satin dress may be given even in such a rude material, is a 
triumph ofingenuity. The imitation of the suxface of satin would convey 
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nothing distinct, for such a surface is common to many smooth fabrics. 
But by a study of the peculiar breaks and stiff bending in the folds, 
and ofthe “puckering” in the seams and “hems,” the spectator is taught 
to feel that he is in the presence of satin, with all its false style and 
boudoir air; it is a marble picture one might covet. 

Boys and girls have been always popular subjects with sculpture. 
There is here an idle child (No. 33) who has been punished or set in a cor- 
ner for not knowing its letters; of which the reader will have a perfect idea 
when it is said that it is one of Wilkie’s or Webster’s children re-created 
in marble. For an wnclassical subject nothing can be better; and the 
air of gloomy suffering and childish dejection has been excellently caught. 
Here, too, is another child (No. 22), astride on a block of marble, 
clipping and hammering away, stooping over, as he hammers, with a 
face of intense earnestness that is excellent. This is the young Michael 
Angelo. As of course, such details as the apron, buttons, hammer, &c. 
are worked out carefully. And certainly, when we pass from the old 
conventional face of sculpture, the smooth Apollo cheeks, with the deli- 
cate oval shape and wrinkleless skin—which was the old popular, and 
no less vapid and monotonous pattern—to those pre-Raphaelite faces 
and attitudes where we find veins in the neck and arms, and frowns 
and the contraction of earnest expression about the face, the feeling is 
one of a greater human interest, but the type aimed at is more sen- 
suous and worldly. So, too, with the mendicant woman and her child 
(No. 40), which has the air of a little “bit of genre,” in marble. In- 
deed, the truth is, that the taste for these “bits” is drawn from the 
canvas, and has been stimulated by the success of these little scenes -of 
domestic life, which appeal to the untrained artistic eye as effectually 
as a simple national melody does to an untrained unmusical ear. But 
just as the pre-Raphaelites at last ran riot with their decayed vegetable 
matter and brick walls and old Times newspapers, so the extreme verge 
of pre-Raphaelite statuary seems to be reached when the marble is 
made to take the shape of a nymph sitting in a swing (!) attached to a 
branch (No. 28). It is hard to conceive an idea of such a performance, 
the forced, the purely mechanical air of the whole; yet, under the same 
protest, we may accept Magni’s portrait of the little girl watching her 
doll, which is gay, natural, and childlike, with an expression in the 
smooth face rarely to be found in sculpture child-faces. Still there is 
that secret solidity of the dress, which is at variance with our notion of 
the light “frock” of a child, and which the marble will not lend itself 
to; and there is a mechanical and purely practical air. 

In this breeze-blown Moses (No. 246), whose drapery and body seem 
to have been twisted into a spiral—which is indeed only a sculptured 
spasm—it is hard to discover “ tenderness” or grace, or any of those 
qualities which were supposed to take him out of the category of de- 
caying art. Every one will recollect the “slashing” critique on the 
works of 1862: that deluge which swamped nearly the whole world 
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of sculpture, and left but one artist safe. The name of this lucky sur- 
vivor was Mr. Woolner. The world, who was told to look for “ tender- 
ness” in Woolner, and in Woolner alone; who was to find in Woolner 
that “finish” in the “true rare sense, infinite and mysterious, and as 
fall of thought as of delicacy,” starts back in surprise from this twisted 
contortion which is the contribution of this favoured artist. 

The whole collection is indeed worthy of study, and curious also as 
an illustration of the advance made even in the manipulative treatment 
of marble. There are two “realistic”? Goats (No. 12), whose “coats” 
have been treated with marvellous skill. There is an exquisite Bea- 
trice (No. 11), full of placid grace, and whose drapery is all ease, 
elegance, and freedom. There is a Woman taken in Adultery (No. 24), 
in whose face horror, grief, and agony are expressed with a boldness that 
will surprise those who are accustomed to the tame conventionality of 
marble. But for pure expression, soft velvety fleshiness, and a sur- 
prising expression, with too a sort of “lighting up,” commend us to 
the wonderful bust of Joy (No. 13), by Lombardi of Rome; a fine 
Italian face, with a life and meaning, needing only to be seen to be 
appreciated. There are many more of great merit: such as Mr. Kirk’s 
Sappho (No. 30), and a good Ishmael (No. 120). 

Every one will recollect the choice Roman Court of 1862, where Mr. 
Henry Doyle, with excellent taste, made the most of the small space 
given to him. More than that, he made it a chief feature of the Exhi- 


bition. On this occasion he has brought the same good taste to the 
proper “setting off” of this marble world; and the colouring of this 
choice Sculpture Hall has been directed by the same skilful eye. 

Yr. =. 











Laud at Last. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “BROKEN TO HARNESS.” 


Book the Second. 


CuHapTer I. 
NEW RELATIONS, 


Tue fact of her having a daughter-in-law whom she had never seen, of 
whose connections and antecedents she knew positively nothing, weighed 
a good deal on Mrs. Ludlow’s mind. “If she had been an Indian, 
my dear,” she said to her daughter Matilda, “at least, I don’t mean an 
Indian, not black, you know; of course not—ridiculous; but one of those 
young women who are sent out to India by their friends to pick up hus- 
bands,—it would be a different matter. Ofcourse, then I could not have 
seen her until she came over to England; and as Geoff has never been 
in India, I don’t quite see how it could have happened; but you know 
what I mean. But to think that she should have been living in Lon- 
don, within the bills of thingummy—mortality, and Geoff never to 
bring her to see me, is most extraordinary—most extraordinary! How- 
ever, it only goes to prove what I’ve said—that I have a cross to bear; 
and now my son’s marrying himself in a most mysterious and Arabian- 
nights-like manner is added to the short-weight which we always get 
from the baker, and to the exceeding forwardness shown by that young 
man with the pomatumed hair and the steel heart stuck into his apron, 
whenever you go into the grocer’s shop.” 

And although Miss Matilda combated this idea with great resolu- 
tion, albeit by no means comfortable in her own mind as to Geoffrey’s 
proceedings, the old lady continued in a state of mind in which indig- 
nation at a sense of what she imagined the slight put upon her was 
only exceeded by her curiosity to catch a glimpse of her son’s intended; 
under the influence of which latter feeling she even proposed to Til that 
they should attend the church on the occasion of the marriage-ceremony. 
“T can put on my Maltese-lace veil, you know, my dear; and if we gave 
the pew-opener sixpence, she’d put us into a place in the gallery where 
we could hide behind a pillar, and be unseen spectators of the proceed- 
ings.” But this suggestion was received with so much disfavour by her 
daughter that the old lady was compelled to abandon it, together with 
an idea, which she subsequently broached, of having Mr. Potts to supper, 
—giving him sprats, or tripe, or some of those odd things that men like; 
and then, when he was having a glass of spirits-and-water and smoking 
a pipe, getting him to tell us all about it, and how it went off. So Mrs. 
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Ludlow was obliged to content herself with a line from Geoffrey,—re- 
ceived two or three days after his marriage, saying that he was thoroughly 
well and happy, and that his Margaret’ sent her love (“She might have 
written that herself, I think!” said the old lady; “it would have been 
only respectful; but perhaps she can’t write. Lord, Lord! to think we 
should have come to this!”),—and with a short report from Mr. Potts, 
whom Til had met, accidentally of course, walking one morning near 
the house, and who said that all had gone off capitally, and that the 
bride had looked perfectly lovely. 

But there was balm in Gilead; and consolation came to old Mrs. 
Ludlow in the shape of a letter from Geoffrey at the end of the first 
week of his absence, requesting his mother and sister to see to the ar- 
rangement of his new house, the furniture of which was all ordered, 
and would be sent in on a certain day, when he wished Til and his 
mother to be present. Now the taking of this new house, and all in 
connection with it, had been a source of great disquietude and much 
conversation to the old lady, who had speculated upon its situation, its 
size, shape, conveniences, &c. with every one of her little circle of ac- 
quaintance. “ Might be in the moon, my dear, for all we know about 
it,” she used to say; “one would think that one’s own son would men- 
tion where he was going to live—to his mother, at least; but Geoff is 
that tenacious, that—well, I suppose it’s part of the cross of my life.” 
But the information had come at last, and the old lady was to have 
a hand, however subordinate a one, in the arrangements; and she 
was proportionately pleased. ‘And now, Til, where is it, once more? 
Just read the letter again, will you?—for we're to be there the first thing 
to-morrow morning, Geoff says. What?—oh, the vans will be there 
the first thing to-morrow morning! Yes, I know what the vans’ first 
thing is—eleven o’clock or thereabouts; and then the men to go out 
for dinner at twelve, and not come back till half-past two, if somebody 
isn’t there to hunt them up! The Elm Lodge, Highgate! Highgate? 
Why, that’s Holloway and Whittington, and all that turn-again nonsense 
about the bells! Well, I’m sure! Talk about the poles being asunder, 
my dear; they’re not more asunder than Brompton and Highgate. Oh, 
of course, that’s done that he needn’t see more of us than he chooses, 
though there was no occasion for that, I’m sure, at least so far as I’m 
concerned ; I know when I’m wanted fast enough, and act accordingly.” 

“T don’t think there was any such idea in Geoff’s mind, mamma,” 
said Til; “he always had a wish to go to the other side of town, as he 
found this too relaxing.” 

“Other side of town, indeed, my dear!—other side of England, you 
mean! This side has always been good enough for me; but then, you 
see, I never was a public character. However, if we are to go, we'd 
better have Brown’s fly; it’s no good our trapesing about in omnibuses 
that distance, and perhaps taking the wrong one, and I don’t know 
what.” 
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But the old lady’s wrath (which, indeed, did not deserve the name 
of wrath at all, but would be better described as a kind of perpetual 
grumble, in which she yery much delighted) entirely melted away when, 
on the following morning, Brown’s fly, striking off to the right soon after 
it commenced ascending the rise of Highgate Hill, turned into a pretty 
country road, and stopped before a charming little house bearing the name 
“Elm Lodge” on its gate-pillars. The house, which stood on a small 
eminence, was approached by a little carriage-sweep; had a little lawn 
in front, on to which it opened from French windows, covered by a 
veranda, nestling under climbing clematis and jasmine; had the 
prettiest little rustic portico, floored with porcelain-tiles; a cosy dining- 
room, a pretty little drawing-room with the French windows before 
named, and a capital painting-room. From the windows you had a 
splendid view over broad fields leading to Hampstead, with Harrow- 
church fringing the distant horizon. Nobody could deny that it was a 
charming little place; and Mrs. Ludlow admitted it at once. 

“Very nice, very nice indeed, my dear Til!” said she; “ Geoffrey 
has inherited my taste—that I will say for him. Rather earwiggy, I 
should think, all that green-stuff over the balcony; too much so for me; 
however, I’m not going to live here, so it don’t matter. Oh, the vans 
have arrived! Well, my stars! all in suites! Walnut and green silk for 
the drawing-room, black oak and dark-brown velvet for the dining- 
room, did you say, man? It’s never—no, my dear, I thought not; it’s 
not real velvet,—Utrecht, my dear; I just felt it. I thought Geoff would 
never be so insane as to have real; though, as it is, it must have cost a 
pretty penny. Well, he never gave us any thing of this sort at Bromp- 
ton; of course not.” 

“Oh, mother, how can you talk so!” said Til; “ Geoff has always been 
nobly generous; but recollect he’s only just beginning to make money.” 

“Quite true, my dear, quite true; and he’s been the best of sons. 
Only I should have liked for once to have had the chance of showing 
my taste in such matters. In your poor father’s time every thing was 
so heavy and clumsy compared to what it is nowadays, and—there! I 
would have had none of your rubbishing Cupids like that, holding up 
those stupid baskets.” 

So the old lady chattered on, by no means allowing her energy to 
relax by reason of her talk, but bustling about with the most determined 
vigour. When once she had tucked up her dress, and got a. duster 
into her hand, she commenced to be thoroughly happy, flying at looking- 
glasses and picture-frames, and rubbing off infinitesimal atoms of dirt; 
planting herself resolutely in every body’s way, and hunting up, or, as 


she termed it, “ hinching,” the upholsterer’s men in the most determined 
manner. 4 


“T know ’em, my dear; a pack of lazy carpet-caps; do nothing 
unless you hinch ’em;” and so she worried and nag@ed and hustled and 
drove the men, until the pointed inquiry of one of them as to “ who «wos 
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that hold cat?” suggested to Miss Til the propriety of withdrawing her 
mother from the scene of action. But she had done an immense deal of 
good, and caused such progress to be made, that before they left, the 
rooms had begun to assume something like a habitable appearance. 
They went to take one more look round the honse before getting into 
Brown’s fly; and it was while they were upstairs that Mrs. Ludlow 
opened a door which she had not seen before—a door leading into a 
charming little room, with light chintz paper and chintz hangings, with 
a maple writing-table in the window, and a cosy iounge-chair and a 
prie-dieu; and niches on either side the fireplace occupied by little book- 
cases, into which the foreman of the upholsterers was placing a number 
of handsomely-bound books, which he took from a box on}the floor. 

“Why, good Lord! what’s this?” said the old lady, as soon as she 
recovered her breath. 


“This is the budwaw, mum,” said the foreman, thinking he had 
been addressed. 

“The what, man? What does he say, Matilda?” 

“The budwaw, mum; Mrs. Ludlow’s own room as is*to be. Mr. 
Ludlow was most partickler about this room, mum; saw all the furni- 
ture for it before he went away, mum; and give special directions as to 
where it was to be put.” 

“Ah, well, it’s all right, I daresay. Come along, my dear.” 

But Brown’s horse had scarcely been persuaded by his driver to 
comprehend that he was required to start off homewards with Brown’s 
fly, when the old lady turned round to her daughter, and said solemnly: 

“You mark my words, Matilda, and after I’m dead and gone don’t 
you forget ’em—your brother’s going to make a fool of himself with this 
wife of his. Idon’t care if she were an angel, he’d spoil her. Boudoir, 
indeed!—room all to herself, with such a light chintz as that, and maple 
too; there’s not one woman in ten thousand could stand it; and Geoffrey’s 
building up a pretty nest for himself, you mark my words.” 

Two days after, a letter was received from Geoffrey to say that they 
had arrived home, and that by the end of the week the house would be 
sufficiently in order, and Margaret sufficiently rested from her fatigue, to 
receive them, if they would come over to Elm Lodge to lunch. As the 
note was read aloud by Til, this last word struck upon old Mrs. Ludlow’s 
ear, and roused her in an instant. 

“To what, my dear?” she asked. “I beg your pardon, I didn’t 
catch the word.” 

“To lunch, mamma.” 

“Oh, indeed; then I did catch the word, and it wasn’t your mum- 
bling tone that deceived me. To lunch, eh? Well, upon my word! 
I know I’m a stupid old woman, and I begin to think I live in hea- 
thenish times; but I know in my day that a son would no more have 


thought of asking his mother to lunch than—well, it’s good enough for 
us, I suppose.” 
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“Mamma, how can you say such things! They’re scarcely settled 
yet, and don’t know any thing about their cook; and no doubt Mar- 
garet’s a little frightened at first—I’m sure I should be, going into 
such a house as that.” 

“Well, my dear, different people are differently constituted. I 
shouldn’t feel frightened to walk into Buckingham Palace as mistress 
to-morrow. However, I daresay you’re right;” and then Mrs. Ludlow 
went into the momentous question of “what she was to go in.” It 
was lucky that in this matter she had Til at her elbow; for whatever 
the old lady’s taste may have been in houses and furniture, it was very 
curious in dress, leaning towards wild stripes and checks and large green 
leaves, with veins like caterpillars, spread over brown grounds; towards 
portentous bonnets, bearing cockades and bows of ribbon where such 
things were never seen before; to puce-coloured gloves, and parasols 
rescued at an alarming sacrifice from acheap draper’s sale. But under 
Til’s supervision Mrs. Ludlow was relegated to a black-silk dress, and the 
bonnet which Geoffrey had presented to her on her birthday, and which 
Til had chosen; and to a pair of lavender gloves which fitted her ex- 
actly, and had not those caverns at the tips of the fingers and that 
wrinkled bagginess in the thumbs which were usually to be found in the 
old lady’s hand-coverings; and as she took her seat in Brown’s fly, the 
neighbours on either side, with their noses firmly pressed against their 
parlour-windows, were envious of her personal appearance, though both. 
of them declared afterwards that she wanted a “little more lighting-up.” 

When the fly was nearing its destination, Mrs. Ludlow began to 
grow very nervous, a state which was exhibited by her continually 
tugging at her bonnet-strings and shaking out the skirt of her dress, 
requesting to be informed whether she was “ quite straight,” and endea- 
vouring to catch the reflection of herself in the front glasses of the fly. 
These performances were scarcely over before the fly stopped at the 
gate, and Mrs. Ludlow descending was received into her son’s strong 
arms. The old lady’s maternal feelings were strongly excited at that 
moment, for she never uttered a word of complaint or remonstrance, 
though Geoff squeezed up all the silk skirt which she had taken 
such pains to shake out, and hugged her until her bonnet was all dis- 
placed. Then, after giving Til a hearty embrace, Geoff took his mother’s 
hand and led her across the little lawn to the French window, at which 
Margaret was waiting to receive her. 

Now, naturally enough, old Mrs. Ludlow had thought very much 
over this interview, and had pictured it to herself in anticipation a 
score of times. She had never taken any notice of the allusions to the 
likeness between her daughter-in-law that was to be and the Scylla- 
head which Geoff had painted; but had drawn entirely upon her own 
imagination for the sort of person who was to be presented to her. 
This ideal personage had at various times undergone a good deal of 
change. At one time she would appear as a slight girl with long fair 
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hair and blue eyes (“ what I call a wax-doll beauty,” the old lady would 
think); then she would have large black eyes, long black hair, and 
languishing manners; then she would be rather plain, but with a finely- 
developed figure, Mrs. Ludlow having a theory that most artists thought 
of figure more than face; but in any case she would be some little chit 
of a girl, just the one to catch such a man as our Geoff, who stuck to 
his paintings, and had seen so little of the world. 

So much for Mrs. Ludlow’s ideal; the realisation was this. On the 
step immediately outside the window stood Margaret, a slight rose-flush 
tinting her usually pale cheeks just under her eyes; her deep-violet eyes 
wider open than usual, but still soft and dreamy; her red-gold hair in 
bands round her face, but twisted up at the back into one large knot at 
the top of her head. She was dressed in a bright-blue cotton dress, 
which fell naturally and gracefully round her, neither bulging out with 
‘ excess of crinoline, nor sticking limply to her like a bathing-gown; 

across her shoulders was a large white muslin-cape, such as that which 
Marie Antoinette is represented as wearing in Delaroche’s splendid 
picture; muslin-cuffs and a muslin-apron. A gleam of sun shone upon 
her, bathing her in light; and as the old lady stood staring at her in 
amazement, a recollection came across her of something which she had 
not seen for more than forty years, nor ever thought of since,—a remi- 
niscence of a stained-glass figure of the Virgin in some old Belgian 
cathedral, pointed out to her by her husband in her honeymoon. 

As this idea passed through her mind, the tears rose into Mrs. Lud- 
low’s eyes. She was an excitable old lady and easily touched; and 
simultaneously with the painted figure she thought of the husband 
pointing it out,—the young husband then so brave and handsome, now 
for so many years at rest,—and she only dimly saw Margaret coming 
forward to meet her. But remembering that tears would be a bad omen 
for such an introduction, she brushed them hastily away, and looked up 
in undisguised admiration at the handsome creature moving gracefully 
towards her. Geoffrey, in a whirl of stuttering doubt, said, “My 
mother, Margaret; mother, this is—Margaret—my wife;” and each 
woman moved forward a little, and neither knew what to do. Should 
they shake hands or kiss? and from which should the suggestion come? 
Tt came eventually from the old lady, who said simply, “I’m glad to 
see you, my dear;” and putting one hand on Margaret’s shoulder, kissed 
her affectionately. There was no need of introduction between the 
others. ‘Til’s bright eyes were sparkling with admiration and delight; 
_ and Margaret, seeing the expression in them, reciprocated it at once, 
saying, “And this is Til!” and then they embraced, as warmly as 
girls under such circumstances always do. Then they went into the 
house, Mrs. Ludlow leaning on her son’s arm, and Til and Margaret 
following. 

“ Now, mother,” said Geoff, as they passed through the little hall, 
“Margaret will take you upstairs. ‘You'll find things much more settled 
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than when you were here last.” And upstairs the women went ac- 
cordingly. 

When they were in the bedroom, Mrs. Ludlow seated herself com- 
fortably in a chair, with her back to the light, and said to Margaret: 

“Now, my dear, come here and let me have a quiet look at you. 
I’ve thought of you a thousand times, and wondered what you were like; 
but I never thought of any thing like this.” 

“You—you are not disappointed, I hope,” said Margaret. She 
knew it was a dull remark, and she made it in a constrained manner. 
But what else was she to say? 

“ Disappointed! no, indeed, my dear. But I won’t flatter you; 
you'll have quite enough of that from Geoffrey. I shall always think 
of you in future as a saint; you’re so like the pictures of the saints in 
the churches abroad.” 

“You see you flatter me at once.” 

“No, my dear, I don’t. For you are like them, I’m sure; not that 
you’re to wear horsehair next your skin, or be chopped up into little 
pieces, or made to walk on hot iron, or any thing of that sort, you 
know; but I can see by your face that you’re a good girl, and will make 
my Geoff a good wife.” 

“T will try to do so, Mrs. Ludlow,” said Margaret, earnestly. 

“And you'll succeed, my dear. I knew I could always trust Geoff 
for that; he might marry a silly girl, one that hadn’t any proper 
notions of keeping house or managing those nuisances of servants; 
but I knew he would choose a good one. And don’t call me ‘ Mrs. 
Ludlow,’ please, my dear. I’m your mother now; and with such a 
daughter-in-law I’m proud of the title!” This little speech was sealed 
with a kiss, which drove away the cloud that was gathering on Mar- 
garet’s brow, and they all went down to lunch together. The meal 
passed off without any particular incident to be recorded. Margaret 
was thoroughly self-possessed, and did the honours of her table grace- 
fully, paying particular attention to her guests, and generally conduct- 
ing herself infinitely better than Geoff, who was in a flurry of nervous 
excitement, and was called to order by his mother several times for 
jumping up to fetch things when he ought to have rung the bell. “A 
habit that I trust you’ll soon break him of, Margaret, my dear; for 
nothing goes to spoil a servant so quickly; and calling over the ban- 
nisters for what he wants is another trick, as though servants’ legs 
weren’t given them to answer bells.” But Mrs. Ludlow did not talk 
much, being engaged, during the intervals of eating, in mentally ap- 
praising the articles on the table, in quietly trying the weight of the 
spoons, and in administering interrogative taps to the cow on the 
top of the butter-dish to find if she were silver or plated, to private 
speculations as to which quality of Romford ale Geoffrey had ordered 
and what he paid for it, and various other little domestic details whereto 
her experience as a household manager prompted her. Geoffrey too 
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was silent; but the conversation, though not loud, was very brisk 
between Margaret and Til, who seemed, to Geoff's intense delight, to 
have taken a great fancy for each other. 

It was not until late in the afternoon, when the hour at which 
Brown’s fly had been ordered was rapidly approaching, and they were 
all seated in the veranda enjoying the distant view, the calm stillness, 
and the fresh air, that the old lady, who had been looking with a full 
heart at Geoffrey—who, seated close behind Margaret, was playing with 
the ends of her hair as she still kept up her conversation with Til—said: 

“Well, Geoffrey, I don’t think I ought to leave you to-night with- 
out saying how much I’m pleased with my new daughter. Oh, I don’t 
mind her hearing me; she’s too good a girl to be upset by a little truth- 
fal praise—ain’t you, my dear? Come and sit by me for a minute and 
give me your hand, Margaret; and you, Geoff, on the side. God bless 
you both, my children, and make you happy in one another! You're 
both strange to one another, and you'll have some little worries at first; 
but you'll soon settle down into happiness. And that’s the blessing of 
your being both young and fresh. I’m very glad you didn’t marry poor 
Joe Telford’s widow, Geoff, as we thought you would, ten years ago. I 
don’t think, if I had been a man, I should have liked marrying a widow. 
Of course every one has their little love-affairs before they marry, but 
that’s nothing; but with a widow it’s different, you know; and she’d be 
always comparing you with the other one, and perhaps the comparison 
might not be flattering. No; it’s much better to begin life both to- 
gether, with no past memories to—why, Geoffrey, how your hand shakes, 
my dear! What’s the matter? it can’t be the cold, for Margaret is as 
steady as a rock.” 

Geoffrey muttered something about “a sudden shiver,” and just at 
that moment the fly appeared at the gate. So they parted with re- 
newed embraces and promises of meeting again very shortly; Geoffrey 
was to bring Margaret over to Brompton, and the next time they came 
to Elm Lodge they must spend a long day, and perhaps sleep there; 
and it was not until Brown’s fly turned the corner which shut the house 
out of sight that Mrs. Ludlow ceased stretching her head out of the 
window and nodding violently. Then she burst out at once with her 
long-pent-up questioning. 

“Well, Matilda, and what do you think of your new relation? I’m 
sure you’ve been as quiet as quiet; there’s been no getting a word out 
of you. But I suppose you don’t mind telling your mother. What do 
you think of her ?” 

“She is very handsome, mamma, and seems very kind, and very 
fond of Geoff.” 

“Handsome, my dear! She’s really splendid! There’s a kind of 
je ne sais quot about her that—and tall too, like a duchess! Well, I 
don’t think the Wilkinsons in the Crescent will crow any longer. Why, 
that girl that Alfred Wilkinson married the other day, and that they all 
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went on so about, isn’t a patch upon Margaret. Did you notice her 
cape and cuffs, Matilda? Rather Frenchified, I thought; rather like 
that nurse that the Dixons brought from Boulogne last year, but very 
pretty. I hope she’ll wear them when she comes to spend the day with 
us, and that some of those odious people in the Crescent will come to 
call. Their cook seems to have a light hand at pie-crust; and did you 
taste the jelly, my dear? I wonder if it was made at home; if so, the 
cook’s a treasure, and dirt-cheap at seventeen, and every thing found 
except beer, which Margaret tells me is all she gives! I see they didn’t 
like my arrangement of the furniture; they’ve pulled the grand-piano 
away from the wall, and put the ottoman in its place: nice for the 
people who sit on it to rub the new paper with their greasy heads!” 

And so the old lady chattered on until she felt sleepy, and stumbled 
out at her own door in a thoroughly exhausted state, from which the 
delicious refreshment of a little cold brandy-and-water and a particu- 
larly hard and raspy biscuit did not rouse her. But just as Til was 
stepping into bed her mother came into the room, perfectly bright and 
preternaturally sharp, to say, “Do you know, my dear, I think, after 
all, Geoffrey was very fond of Joe Telford’s widow? You were too 
young then to recollect her; for when I was speaking about her to-night, 
and saying how much better it was that both husband and wife should 
come fresh to each other, Geoff’s hand shook like an aspen-leaf, and his 
face was as pale as death.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MARGARET. 


Yes, she had carried out what she knew would be the first part of 
the new programme of her life. During their short honeymoon, Geof- 
frey had talked so much of his mother and sister, and of his anxiety 
that they should be favourably impressed with her, that she had deter- 
mined to put forth all the strength and tact she had to make that first 
meeting an agreeable one to them. That she had done so, that she 
had fully succeeded in her self-imposed task, was tolerably evident. 
Mrs, Ludlow, in her parting words, had expressed herself highly de- 
lighted with her new daughter-in-law; but by her manner, much more 
than by any thing she had said, Geoff knew that his mother’s strong 
sympathies had been enlisted, if her heart had not been entirely won. 
For though the old lady so far gave in to the prejudices of the world as 
to observe a decent reticence towards objects of her displeasure—though 
she never compromised herself by outraging social decency in verbal 
attacks or disparaging remarks—a long experience had given her son 
a thorough appreciation of, and power of translating, certain bits of 
facial pantomime of a depreciatory nature, which never varied ; nota- 
bly among them, the uplifted eyebrow of astonishment, the prolonged 
stare of “wonder at her insolence,”.the shoulder-shrug of “I don’t under- 
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stand such things,” and the sniff of unmitigated disgust. All these 
Geoff had seen brought to bear on various subjects quite often enough 
to rate them at their exact value; and it was, therefore, with propor- 
tionate pleasure that he found them conspicuous by their absence on 
the occasion of his mother’s first visit to Elm Lodge. 
For although Geoff was not particularly apt as a student of human 
nature,—his want of self-confidence, and the quiet life he had pursued, 
being great obstacles to any such study,—he must, nevertheless, have 
had something of the faculty originally implanted in him, inasmuch as 
he had contrived completely, and almost without knowing it himself, to 
make himself master of the key to the characters of the two people with 
whom his life had been passed. It was this thorough knowledge of his 
mother that made him originally propose that the first meeting between 
her and Margaret should take place at Brompton, where he could take 
his wife over as a visitor. He thought that very likely any little latent 
jealousy which the old lady might feel by reason of her deposition, not 
merely from the foremost place in her son’s affections, but from the 
head of his table and the rulership of his house,—and it is undeniable 
that with the very best women these latter items jar quite as unpleasantly 
as the former,—whatever little jealousy Mrs. Ludlow may have felt 
on these accounts would be heightened by the sight of the new house 
and furniture in which it had pleased Geoff to have his new divinity 
enshrined. There is a point at which the female nature rebels; and 
though Geoff neither knew, nor professed to know, much about female 
nature, he was perfectly certain that as a young woman is naturally more 
likely to “take up with” another who is her inferior in personal attrac- 
tions, so Mrs. Ludlow would undoubtedly be more likely to look favour- 
ably on a daughter-in-law whose satus, artificially or otherwise, should 
not appear greater than her own. It was Margaret who dissuaded Geoff 
from his original intention, pitting against her husband’s special ac- 
quaintance with his mother’s foibles her ordinary woman’s cleverness, 
which told her that, properly managed, the new house and furniture, 
and all their little luxury, could be utilised for, instead of against, them 
with the old lady, making her part and parcel of themselves, and speak- 
ing of all the surroundings as component parts of a common stock, in 
which with them she had a common interest. This scheme, talked over 
in a long desultory lovers’ ramble over the green cliffs at Niton in the 
ever-lovely Isle of Wight, resulted in the letter requesting Mrs. Ludlow 
to superintend the furniture-people, of which mention has already been 
made, and in the meeting taking place at Elm Lodge, as just described. 
This first successful stroke, which Geoff perhaps unduly appreciated. 
(but any thing in which his mother was involved had great weight with 
him)—this first successful stroke, originated by Margaret and carried 
out by her means, had great effect on Geoffrey Ludlow, and brought the 
woman whom he had married before him in quite a new light. The 
phrase “the woman he had married” is purposely chosen, because the 
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fact of having a wife, in its largest and most legitimate sense, had not 
yet dawned upon him. We read in works of fiction of how men weigh 
and balance before committing matrimony,—carefully calculate this re- 
commendation, calmly dissect that defect ; we have essay-writers, politi- 
cal economists, and others, who are good enough to explain these calcu- 
lations, and to show us why it ought to be, and how it is to be done; 
but, spite of certain of my brother-fictionists and these last-named social 
teachers, I maintain that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a man 
who is a man, “with blood, bones, passion, marrow, feeling,” as Byron 
says, marries a girl because he is smitten with the charms cither of her 
person or her manner—because there is something simpatico, as the 
Italians call it, between them—because he is “in love with her,” as the 
good old English phrase runs; but without having paid any thing but 
the most cursory attention to her disposition and idiosyncrasy. Is it so, 
or is it not? Such a state of things leads, I am perfectly aware, to the 
acceptance of stones for bread and scorpions for fish; but it exists, hath 
existed, and will continue to exist. Brown now helplessly acknowledges 
Mrs. B.’s “devil of a temper ;” but even if he had proof positive of it, 
he would have laughed it away merrily enough that summer at Margate, 
when Mrs. B. was Emily Clark, and he was under the thrall of her black 
eyes. Jones suffers under his wife’s “low fits,” and Robinson under 
Mrs. Robinson’s religion, which she takes very hot and strong, with a 
great deal of groaning and anathematising; but though these peculiari- 
ties of both ladies might have been learned “on application” to any of 
the various swains who had been rejected by them, no inquiry was ever 
made by the more fortunate men who took them honestly on trust, and 
on account of their visible personal attractions. And though these 
instances seem drawn from a lower class of life, I contend that the 
axiom holds good in all states of society, save, of course, in the case of 
purely mercenary marriages, which, however, are by no means so com- 
mon in occurrence, or at all events so fatal in their results, as many of 
our novel-writers wish us to believe. 

It was undoubtedly the case with Geoffrey Ludlow. He was a man 
as free from gross passions, as unlikely to take a sudden caprice, or to 
give the reins to his will, as any of his kind. His intimates would as 
soon have thought of the bronze statue of Achilles “committing” itself 
as Geoff Ludlow ; and yet it was for the dead-gold hair, the deep-violet 
eyes, and the pallid face, that he had married Margaret Dacre; and on 
her mental attributes he had not bestowed one single thought. He 
had not had much time, certainly; but however long his courtship 
might have been, I doubt whether he would have penetrated very far 
into the mysteries of her idiosyncrasy. He had a certain theory that 
she was “artistic ;” a word which, with him, took the place of “ro- 
mantic” with other people, as opposed to “ practical.” Geoff hated 
“practical” people ; perhaps because he had suffered from an over-dose 
of practicality in his own home. . He would far sooner that his wife 
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would zot have been able to make pies and puddings, and cut-out baby- 
linen, than have excelled in those notable domestic virtues. But none 
of these things had entered his head when he asked Margaret Dacre 
to join her lot with his,—save, perhaps, an undefined notion that no 
woman with such hair and such eyes could be so constituted. You 
would have looked in vain in Guinevere for the characteristics of Mrs. 
Rundell or Miss Acton. 

He had thought of her as his peerless beauty, as his realisation of a 
thousand waking dreams ; and that for the time was quite enough. But 
when he found her entering into and giving shape and colour to his 
schemes, he regarded her with worship increased a hundredfold. Con- 
stitutionally inert and adverse to thinking and deciding for himself,— 
with a wholesome doubt, moreover, of the efficacy of his own powers of 
judgment,—it was only the wide diversity of opinion which on nearly 
every subject existed between his mother and himself that had pre- 
vented him from long ago giving himself up entirely to the old lady’s 
direction. But he now saw, readily enough, that he had found some 
one whose guiding hand he could accept, who satisfied both his incli- 
nations and his judgment ; and he surrendered himself with more than 
resignation—with delight, to Margaret’s control. 

And she? It is paying her no great compliment to say that she 
was equal to the task; it is making no strong accusation against her to 
say that she had expected and accepted the position from the first. I 
am at a loss how exactly to set forth this woman’s character as I feel it, 
fearful of enlarging on defects without showing something in their palli- 
ation—more fearful of omitting some mental ingredient which might 
serve to explain the twofold workings of her mind. When she fell, she fell 
through love and pride: wild girlish adoration of the “swell:” the man 
with the thick moustache, the white hands, the soft voice, the well- 
made boots; the man so different in every respect from any thing she 
had previously known; and girlish pride in enslaving some one in 
social rank far beyond the railway-clerks, merchants’ book-keepers, and 
Custom-House agents, who were marked down as game by her friends 
and compeers. The step once taken, she was a girl no more; her own 
natural hardihood came to her aid, and enabled her to hold her own 
wherever she went. The man her companion,—a man of society simply 
from mixing with society, but naturally sheepish and stupid,—was 
amazed at her wondrous calmness and self-possession under all sorts of 
circumstances. It was an odd sort of camaraderie in which they mixed, 
both at home and abroad; one where the Jaissez-aller spirit was always 
predominant, and where those who said and did as they liked were 
generally most appreciated; but there was a something in Margaret 
Dacre which compelled a kind of respect even from the wildest. Where 
she was, the drink never degenerated into an orgie; and though the 
cancans and doubles entendres might ring round the room, all outward 
signs of decency were preserved. In the wild crew with which she was 
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mixed she stood apart, sometimes riding the whirlwind with them, but 
always directing the storm; and while invariably showing herself the 
superior, so tempering her superiority as to gain the obedience and 
respect, if not the regard, of all those among whom she was thrown. 
How did all this come about? Hear it in one sentence—that she was as 
cold as ice, and as heartless as a stone. She loved the man who had 
betrayed her with all the passion which had been vouchsafed to her. She 
loved him, as I have said, at first, from his difference to all her hitherto 
surroundings; then she loved him for having made her love him and 
yield to him. She had not sufficient mental power to analyse her own 
feelings; but she recognised that she had not much heart, was not 
easily moved; and therefore she gave extraordinary credit, which he 
did not deserve, to him who had had the power to turn her as he 
listed. 

But still, on him, her whole powers of loving stopped—spent, used- 
up. Her devotion to him—inexplicable to herself—was spaniel-like in 
its nature. She took his reproaches, his threats, at the last his deser- 
tion, and loved him still. During the time they were together she had 
temptation on every side ; but not merely did she continue faithful, but 
her fidelity was never shaken even in thought. Although in that 
shady demi-monde there is a queer kind of honour-code extant among 
the Lovelaces and the Juans, far stricter than they think themselves 
called upon to exercise when out of their own territory, there are of 
course exceptions, who hold the temptation of their friend’s mistress 
but little less piguante than the seduction of their friend’s wife; but 
none of these had the smallest chance with Margaret. What in such 
circles is systematically known by the name of a caprice never entered 
her mind. Even at the last, when she found herself deserted, penniless, 
she knew that a word would restore her to a position equivalent, appa- 
rently, to that she had occupied; but she would not have spoken that 
word to have saved her from the death which she was so nearly meeting. 

In those very jaws of death, from which she had just been rescued, 
a new feeling dawned upon her. As she lay back in the arm-chair in 
Flexor’s parlour, dimly sounding in her ears, at first like the monoto- 
nous surging of the waves, afterwards shaping itself into words, but 
always calm and grave and kind, came Geoff’s voice. She could 
scarcely make out what was said, but she knew what was meant from 
the modulation and the tone. Then, when Mr. Potts had gone to 
fetch Dr. Rollit, she knew that she was left alone with the owner of 
the voice, and she brought all her strength together to raise her eye- 
lids and look at him. She saw the quiet earnest face, she marked the 
intense gaze, and she let her light fingers fall on the outstretched hand, 
and muttered her “Bless you !—saved me!” with a gratitude which was 
not merely an expression of grateful feeling for his rescuing her from 
death, but partook more of the cynic’s definition of the word—a recog- 
nition of benefits to come. 
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It sprang up in her mind like aflame. It did more towards effecting 
her cure, even in the outset, than all the stimulants and nourishment 
which Dr. Rollit administered. It was with her while consciousness 
remained, and flashed across her the instant consciousness returned. 
A home, the chances of a home—nothing but that—somewhere, with 
walls, and a fire, and a roof to keep off the pelting of the bitter rain. 
Walls with pictures and a floor with carpets; not a workhouse, not such 
places as she had spent the night in on her weary desolate tramp; but 
such as she had been accustomed to. And some one to care for her— 
no low whisperings, and pressed hands, and averted glances, and flight; 
but a shoulder to rest her head against, a strong arm round her to save 
her from—O God !—those awful black pitiless streets. Rest, only rest, 
that was her craving. Let her once more be restored to ordinary 
strength, and then let her rest until she died. Ah, had she not had 
more than the ordinary share of trouble and disquietude, and could not 
a haven be found for her at last? She recollected how, in the first flush 
of her wildness, she had pitied all her old companions soberly settling 
down in life; and now how gladly would she change lots with them! 
Was it come? was the chance at hand? Had she drifted through the 
storm long enough, and was the sun now breaking through the clouds? 
She thought so, even as she lay nearer death than life, and through 
the shimmering of her eyelids caught a fleeting glimpse of Geoff Lud- 
low’s face, and heard his voice as in a dream; she knew so after the 
second time of his calling on her in her convalescence; knew she 
might tell him the story of her life, which would only bind a man of 
his disposition more strongly to her; knew that such a feeling engen- 
dered in such a man at his time of life was deep and true and lasting, 
and that once taken to his heart, her position was secure for ever. 

And what was her feeling for him who thus rose up out of the dark- 
ness, and was to give her all for which her soul had been pining? Love? 
Not one particle. She had no love left. She had not been by any 
means bounteously provided with that article at the outset, and all that 
she had she had expended on one person. Of love, of what we know by 
love, of love as he himself understood it, she had not one particle for 
Geoffrey. But there was a feeling which she could hardly explain to 
herself. It would have been respect, respect for his noble heart, his 
thorough uprightness and strict sense of honour; but this respect was 
diluted by an appreciation of his dubiety, his vacillation, his utter im- 
potency of saying a harsh word or doing a harsh thing; and diluted in 
a way which invested the cold feeling of respect with a warmer hue, and 
rendered him, if less perfect, certainly more interesting in her eyes. 
Never, even for an instant, had she thought of him with love-passion ; 
not when she gazed dreamily at him out of the voluptuous depths of 
her deep-violet eyes; not when, on that night when all had been 
arranged between them, she had lain on his breast in the steel-blue 
rays of the spring moon. She had—vwell, feigned it, if you like— 
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though she would scarcely avow that, deeming rather that she had ac- 
cepted the devotion which he had offered her without repelling it. J7 y a 
toujours Pun qui baise, autre qui tend la joue. That axiom, unromantic, 
but true in most cases, was strictly fulfilled in the present instance. 
Margaret proffered no love, but accepted, if not willingly, at least with a 
thorough show of graciousness all that was proffered to her. And in 
the heartfelt worship of Geoffrey Ludlow there was something inex- 
plicably attractive to her. Attractive, probably, because of its entire 
novelty and utter selflessness. She could compare it with nothing she 
had ever seen or,known. To her first lover there had been the attrac- 
tion of enchaining the first love of a very young girl, the romance of 
stolen meetings’ and secret interviews, the enchantment of committing 
an act which was looked upon as a great sin by those whom he scorned, 
and a great triumph by those whose applause he envied; the gratifica- 
tion of creating the jealousy of his compeers, and of being talked about 
as an example to be shunned by those whom he despised. He had the 
satisfaction of flaunting her beauty through the world, and of gaining 
that world’s applause for his success in having made it succumb to him. 
To exhibit her, to‘ tell the story of his connection with her, was—from 
the circles in which he moved—to gain credit for himself. But how 
was it with Geoffrey? The very opposite, in every way. Margaret 
knew well enough {that the story of her life, as told by her to him, 
would remain locked in his breast, never to be divulged. At the very 
best her early history must be shrouded in doubt and obscurity. If 
known it might act prejudicially against her husband with his patrons, 
and those on whom'jhe was dependent for his livelihood. Even her 
beauty could not affordhim much source of gratification, save to him- 
self; he could seldom or never enjoy that reflected pleasure which a 
sensible man feels at the world’s admiration of his wife; for had he not 
himself told her that their life would be of the quietest, and that they 
would mix with but very few people ? 

No! if ever earnest, true, and unselfish love existed in the world, it 
was now, she felt, bestowed upon her. What in the depths of her 
despair she had faintly hoped for, had come to her with treble measure. 
Her course lay plain and straight before her. It was not a very brilliant 
course, but it was quiet and peaceful and safe. So away all thoughts 
of the past! drop the curtain on the feverish excitement, the wild dream 
of hectic pleasure! Shut it out; and shut out with it the dead dull heart- 
ache, the keen sense of wrong, the desperate struggle for bare life. 

And Margaret dropped that curtain on her wedding-day, with the 
full intention of never raising it again. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
ANNIE, 


Lorp CATERHAM’s suggestion that Annie Maurice should cultivate 
her drawing-talent was made after due reflection. He saw, with his 
usual quickness of perception, that the girl’s life was fretting away 
within her; that the conventional round of duties which fell to her lot 
as his mother’s companion was discharged honestly enough, but without 
the smallest interest or concern. He never knew why Lady Beauport 
wanted a companion. So long as he had powers of judging character, 
he had never known her have an intimate friend; and when, at the 
death of the old clergyman with whom Annie had so long been domes- 
ticated, it was proposed to receive her into the mansion at St. Barnabas 
Square, Lord Caterham had been struck with astonishment, and could 
not possibly imagine what duties she would be called upon to fulfil. 
He heard that the lady henceforth to form a part of their establishment 
was young, and that mere fact was in itself a cause for wonder. There was 
no youth there, and it was a quality which was generally openly tabooed. 
Lady Beauport’s woman was about fifty, a thorough mistress of her art, 
an artist in complexion before whom Madame Rachel would have bowed; 
a cunning and skilled labourer in all matters appertaining to the hair; 
a person whose anatomical knowledge exceeded that of many medical 
students, and who produced effects undreamt of by the most daring 
sculptors. There were no nephews or nieces to come on visits, to break 
up the usual solemnity reigning throughout the house with young voices 
and such laughter as is only heard in youth, to tempt the old people 
into a temporary forgetfulness of self, and into a remembrance of days 
when they had hopes and fears and human interest in matters passing 
around them, ‘There were sons—yes! Caterham himself, who had 
never had one youthful thought or one youthful aspiration, whose play- 
mate had been the physician, whose toys the wheel-chair in which he 
sat and the irons by which his wrecked frame was supported, who had 
been precocious at six and a man at twelve; and Lionel—but though of 
the family, Lionel was not of the house; he never used to enter it when 
he could make any possible excuse; and long before his final disappear- 
ance his visits had been restricted to those occasions when he thought 
his father could be bled or his mother cajoled. What was a girl of two- 
and-twenty to do in such a household, Caterham asked; but got no 
answer. It had been Lady Beauport’s plan, who knew that Lord Beau- 
port had been in the habit of contributing a yearly something towards 
Miss Maurice’s support; and she thought that it would be at least no 
extra expense to have the young woman in the house, where she might 
make herself useful with her needle, and could generally sit with Mrs. 
Parkins the housekeeper. 

But Lord Beauport would not have this. Treated as a lady, as a 
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member of his own family in his house, or properly provided for out of 
it, should Annie Maurice be: my lady’s companion, but my cousin 
always. No companionship with Mrs. Parkins, no set task or suggested 
assistance. Her own room, her invariable presence when the rest of the 
family meet together, if you please. Lady Beauport did not please at 
first; any thing but it. But Lord Beauport was firm, firm as George 
Brakespere used to be in the old days; and Lady Beauport succumbed 
with a good grace, and was glad of it ever after. For Annie Mau- 
rice not merely had the sweetest temper and the most winning ways, 
—not merely read in the softest voice, and had the taste to choose 
the most charming “ bits,” over which Lady Beauport would hum first 
with approval and then with sleep,—not merely played and sung delight- 
fully, without ever being hoarse or disinclined,—not merely could ride 
with her back to the horses, and dress for the Park exactly as Lady 
Beauport wished—neither, dowdy nor swell,—but she brought old- 
fashioned receipts for quaint country dishes with which she won Mrs. 
Parkins’s heart, and she taught Hodgson, Lady Beauport’s maid, a new 
way of gauffreing which broke down all that Abigail’s icy spleen. Her 
bright eyes, her white teeth, her sunny smile, did all the rest for her 
throughout the household: the big footmen moved more quickly for her 
than for their mistress; the coachman, with whom she must have inter- 
changed confidential communications, told the groom she “ knowed the 
pints of an ’oss as well as he did—spotted them wind-galls in Jack’s off 
*ind-leg, and says, ‘A cold-water bandage for them,’ she says;” the 
women-servants, more likely than any of the others to take offence, 
were won by the silence of her bell and her independence of toilette 
assistance. ° 

Lord Caterham saw all this, and thoroughly understood her popu- 
larity ; but he saw too that with it all Annie Maurice was any thing 
but happy. Reiteration of conventionality,—the reception of the 
callers and the paying of the calls, the morning concerts and afternoon 
botanical promenades, the occasional Opera-goings, and the set dinner- 
parties at home,—these weighed heavily on her. She felt that her life 
was thoroughly artificial, that she had nothing in common with the 
people with whom it was passed, save when she escaped to Lord Cater- 
ham’s room. He was at least natural; she need talk or act no conven- 
tionality with him; might read, or work, or chat with him as she liked. 
But she wanted some purpose in life—that Caterham saw, and saw 
almost with horror ; for that purpose might tend to take her away ; and 
if she left him, he felt as though the only bright portion of his life 
would leave him too. 

Yes; he had begun to acknowledge this to himself. He had fought 
against the idea, tried to laugh it off, but it had always recurred to him. 
For the first time in his life, he had moments of happy expectancy of 
an interview that was to come, hours of happy reflection over an inter- 
view that was past. Of course the Carry-Chesterton times came up in 
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his mind; but these were very different. Then he was in a wild state of 
excitement and tremor, of flushed cheeks and beating heart and trem- 
bling lips; he thrilled at the sound of her voice; his blood, usually so 
calm, coursed through his veins at the touch of her hand; his passion 
was a delirium as alarming as it was intoxicating. The love of to-day 
had nothing in common with that bygone time. There was no simi- 
larity between Carry Chesterton’s dash and aplomb and Annie Maurice’s 
quiet domestic ways. The one scorched him with a glance; the other 
soothed him with a word. How sweet it was to lie back in his chair 
with half-shut eyes, as in a dream, and watch her moving quietly about, 
setting every thing in order, putting fresh flowers in his vases, dusting 
his writing-table, laughingly upbraiding the absent Algy Barford, and 
taxing him with the delinquency of a half-smoked cigar on the mantel- 
piece, and a pile of cigar-ash on the carpet. Then he would bid her 
finish her house-work, and she would wheel his chair to the table and 
read the newspapers to him, and listen to his quaint, shrewd, generally 
sarcastic comments on all she read. And he would sit, listening to the 
music of her voice, looking at the quiet charms of her simply-banded 
glossy dark-brown hair, at the play of feature illustrating every thing 
she read. It was a brother’s love he told himself at first, and fully be- 
lieved it; a brother’s love for a favourite sister. He thought so until 
he pictured to himself her departure to some friends or other, until he 
imagined the house without her, himself without her, and—and she with 
some one else. And then Lord Caterham confessed to himself that he 
loved Annie Maurice with all his soul, and simultaneously swore that 
by no act or word of his should she or any one else ever know it. 

The Carry-Chesterton love-fever had been so sharp in its symptoms, 
and so prostrating in its results, that this second attack fell with com- 
parative mildness on the sufferer. He*had no night-watches now, no 
long feverish tossings to and fro waiting for the daylight, no wild re- 
membrance of parting words and farewell hand-clasps. She was there; 
her “good-night” had rung out swectly and steadily without a break in 
. the situation; her sweet smile had lit up her face; her last words had 
been of some projected reading or work for the morrow. It was all 
friend and friend or brother and sister to every one but him. The very 
first night after Miss Chesterton had been presented to Lady Beauport, 
the latter, seeing with a woman’s quickness the position of affairs, had 
spoken of the young lady from Homersham as “that dreadful person,” 
“that terribly-forward young woman,” and thereby goaded Lord Cater- 
ham into worse love-madness. Now both father and mother were per- 
petually congratulating themselves and him on having found some one 
who seemed to be able to enter into and appreciate their eldest son’s 
“odd ways.” This immunity from parental worry and supervision was 
pleasant, doubtless; but did it not prove that to eyes that were not 
blinded by love-passion there was nothing in Miss Maurice’s regard for 
her cousin more than was compatible with cousinly affection, and with 
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pity for one so circumstanced? So Lord Caterham had it; and who 
shall say that for once his extreme sensitiveness had deceived him? 

It was the height of the London season, and Lady Beauport was 
fairly in the whirl. So was Annie Maurice, whose position was already 
as clearly defined amongst the set as if she had been duly ticketed with 
birth, parentage, education, and present employment. Hitherto her ex- 
perience had decidedly been pleasant, and she had found that all the com- 
panion-life, as set forth in fashionable novels, had been ridiculously ex- 
aggerated. From no one had she received any thing approaching a slight, 
any thing approaching an insult. The great ladies mostly ignored her, 
though some made a point of special politeness; the men received her as 
a gentlewoman, with whom flirtation might be possible on an emergency, 
though unremunerative as a rule. Her perpetual attendance on Lady 
Beauport had prevented her seeing as much as usual of Lord Caterham; 
and it was with a grand sense of relief that she found a morning at her 
disposal, and sent Stephens to intimate her coming to his master. 

She found him as usual, sitting listlessly in his wheel-chair, the 
newspaper folded ready to his hand, but unfolded and unread. He 
looked up and smiled as she entered the room, and said: “ At last, 
Annie, at last! Ah, I knew such a nice little girl who came here from 
Ricksborough, and lightened my solitary hours; but we’ve had a fashion- 
able lady here lately, who is always at concerts or operas, or eating ices 
at Gunter’s, or crushing into horticultural marquees, or—” 

* Arthur, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! You know, how- 
ever, I won’t stoop to argue with ruv sir. I'll only say that the little 
girl from Ricksborough has come back again, and that the fashionable 
lady has got a holiday and gone away.” 

“That’s good; but I say, just stand in the light, Annie.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter now?” 

“What has the little girl from Ricksborough done with all her 
colour? Where’s the brightness of her eyes?” 

“ Ah, you don’t expect every thing at once, do you, sir? Her natural 
colour has gone; but she has ordered a box from Bond Street; and as for 
the brightness of her eyes—” 

“Oh, there’s enough left, there is indeed, especially when she fires 
up in that way. But you’re not looking well, Annie. I’m afraid my 
lady’s doing too much with you.” 

“ She’s very kind, and wishes me to be always with her.” 

“Yes; but she forgets that the vicarage of Ricksborough was 
scarcely good training-ground for the races in which she has entered 
you, however kindly you take to the running.” He paused a minute as 
he caught Annie’s upturned gaze, and said: “I don’t mean that, dear 
Annie. I know well enough you hate it all; and I was only trying to 
put the best face on the matter. What else can I do?” 

“T know that, Arthur, thoroughly; nor is it Lady Beauport’s fault 
that she does not exactly comprehend how a series of gaieties can be 
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any thing but agreeable to a country-bred young woman. There are 
hundreds of girls who would give any thing to be ‘brought out’ under 
such chaperonage and in such a manner.” 

“You are very sweet and good to say so, Annie, and to look at it 
in that light, but I would give any thing to get you more time to your- 
self.” 

“That proves more plainly than any thing, Arthur, that you don’t 
consider me one of the aristocracy; for their greatest object in life ap- 
pears to me to prevent their having any time to themselves.” 

“ Miss Maurice,” said Lord Caterham with an assumption of gravity, 
“these sentiments are really horrible. I thought I missed my Ifill on 
Liberty from the bookshelves. I am afraid, madame, you have been 
studying the doctrines of a man who has had the frightful audacity to 
think for himself.” 

“No, indeed, Arthur; nothing of the sort. I did take down the 
book—though of course you had never missed it; but it seemed a 
dreary old thing, and so I put it back again. No, I haven’t a radical 
thought or feeling in me—except sometimes.” 

“ And when is the malignant influence at work, pray?” 

“When I see those footmen dressed up in that ridiculous costume, 
with powder in their heads, I confess then to being struck with wonder 
at a society which permits such montrosity, and degrades its fellow- 
creatures to such a level.” 

“Oh, for a stump!” cried Caterham, shaking in his chair and with 
the tears running down his cheeks; “this display of virtuous indigna- 
tion is quite a new and hitherto undiscovered feature in the little girl 
from Ricksborough; though of course you’re quite wrong in your logic. 
Your fault should be found with the creatures who permit themselves 
to be so reduced. That ‘dreary old thing,’ Mr. Mill, would tell you 
that if the supply ceased, the demand would cease likewise. But don’t 
let us talk about politics, for heaven’s sake, even in fun. Let us revert 
to our original topic.” 

“ What was that?” 

“What was that! Why you, of course! Don’t you recollect that we 
decided that you should have some drawing-lessons.” 

“T recollect you were good enough to—” 

“Annie! Annie! I thought it was fully understood that my good- 
ness was a tabooed subject. No; you remember we arranged, on the 
private-view day of the Exhibition, with that man who had those two 
capital pictures—what’s his name?—Ludlow, to give you some lessons.” 

“Yes; but Mr. Ludlow himself told us that he could not come for 
some little time; he was going out of town.” 

“T’ve had a letter from him this morning explaining the continu- 
ance of his absence. What do you think is the reason?” 

“He was knocked up, and wanted rest?” 

“ N—no; apparently not.” 
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* He’s not ill? oh, Arthur, he’s not ill?” 

“Not in the least, Annie,—there’s not the least occasion for you to 
manifest any uneasiness.” Lord Caterham’s voice was becoming very 
hard and his face very rigid. “Mr. Ludlow’s return to town was de- 


layed in order that he might enjoy the pleasures of his honeymoon in 
the Isle of Wight.” 


“ His what?” 


“His honeymoon; he informs me that he is just married.” | 

“Married? Geoff married? Who to? What a very extraordinary 
thing! Who is he married to?” 

“He has not reposed sufficient confidence in me to acquaint me 
with the lady’s name, probably guessing rightly that I was not in the 
least curious upon the point, and that to know it would not have 
afforded me the slightest satisfaction.” 

“No, of course not ; how very odd!” That was all Annie Maurice 
said, her chin resting on her hand, her eyes looking straight before her. 

“ What is very odd?” said Caterham, in a harsh voice. “ That Mr. 
Ludlow should get married? Upon my honour I can’t see the eccen- 
tricity. It is not, surely, his extreme youth that should provoke asto- 
nishment, nor his advanced age, for the matter of that. He’s not 
endowed with more wisdom than most of us to prevent his making a 
fool of himself. What there is odd in the fact of his marriage I cannot 
understand.” 

“No, Arthur,” said Annie, very quietly, utterly ignoring the queru- 
lous tone of Caterham’s remarks; “very likely you can’t understand it, 
because Mr. Ludlow is a stranger to you, and you judge him as you 
would any other stranger. But if you’d known him in the old days 
when he used to come up to us at Willesden, and papa was always 
teasing him about being in love with the French teacher at Minerva 
House, a tall old lady with a moustache; or with the vicar’s daughter, 
a sandy-haired girl in spectacles; and then poor papa would laugh,— 
oh, how he would laugh!—and declare that Mr. Ludlow would be a 
bachelor to the end of his days. And now he’s married, you say? How 
very, very strange !” 

If Lord Caterham had been going to make any further unpleasant 
remark, he checked himself abruptly, and looking into Annie’s up- 
turned pondering face, said, in his usual tone, 

“Well, married or not married, he won’t throw us over; he will 
hold to his engagement with us. His letter tells me he will be back in 
town at the end of the week, and will then settle times with us; s0 
that we shall have our drawing-lessons, after all.” 

But Annie, evidently thoroughly preoccupied, only answered metho- 
dically, “ Yes—of course—thank you—yes.” So Lord Caterham was 
left to chew the cud of his own reflections, which, from the manner in 
which he frowned to himself, and sat blankly drumming with his 
fingers on the desk before him, was evidently no pleasant mental pabu- 
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lum. So that he was not displeased when there came a sonorous tap at 
the door, to which, recognising it at once, he called out, “ Come in !” 


CHAPTER IY. 
ALGY BARFORD’S NEWS. 


Ir was the Honourable Algy Barford who opened the door, and 
came in with his usual light and airy swing, stopping the minute he 
saw a lady present to remove his hat, and to give an easy bow. He 
recognised Annie at once, and, as she and he were great allies, each 
thoroughly appreciating the other, he went up to her and shook hands. 

“Charmed to see you, Miss Maurice. This is delightful—give you 
my word! Come to see this dear old boy here—how are you, Caterham, 
my dear fellow ?—and find you in his den, lighting it up like—like— 
like—I’m regularly basketed, by Jove! You know what you light it 
up like, Miss Maurice.” 

Annie laughed as she said, “Oh, of course I know, Mr. Barford ; 
but I’m sorry to say the illumination is about immediately to be extin- 
guished, as I must run away. So good-bye; good-bye, Arthur. I shall 
see you to-morrow.” And she waved her hand, and tripped lightly 
away. 

“Gad, what a good-natured charming girl that is!” said Algy Bar- 
ford, looking after her. “I always fancy that if ever I could have 
settled down—but I never could—impossible! I’m without exception 
the most horrible scoundrel that—what’s the matter, Caterham, dear 
old boy? you seem very down this morning, floundered, by Jove, so far 
as flatness is concerned. What is it?” 

“T—oh, I don’t know, Algy; a little bored, perhaps, this morning— 
hipped, you know.” 

“Know! I should think I did. I’m up to my watch-guard myself 
—think I'll take a sherry peg, just to keep myself up. This is a dull 
world, sir; a very wearying orb. Gad, sometimes I think my cousin, 
poor Jack Hamilton, was right, after all.” 

“What did he say?” asked Caterham, not caring a bit, but for the 
sake of keeping up the conversation. 

“Say! well, not much; he wasn’t a talker, poor Jack; but what he 
did say was to the purpose. He was a very lazy kind of bird, and 
frightfully easily bored; so one day he got up, and then he wrote a 
letter saying that he’d lived for thirty years, and that the trouble of 
dressing himself every morning and undressing himself every night was 
so infernal that he couldn’t stand it any longer; and then he blew his 
brains out.” 

“ Ah,” said Lord Caterham; “he got tired of himself, you see; and 
when you once do that, there’s nobody you get so tired of.” 

“JT daresay, dear old boy, though it’s a terrific notion. Can’t say 
I’m tired of myself quite yet, though there are times when I have a 
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very low opinion of myself, and think seriously of cutting myself the 
next time we meet. What’s the news with you, my dear Caterham?” 

“News! what should be the news with me, Algy? Shut up in this 
place, like a rat in a cage, scarcely seeing any one but the doctor.” 

“Couldn’t see a better fellow for news, my dear old boy. Doctors 
were always the fellows for news,—and barbers!—Figaro he’ and Figaro 
la’, and all that infernal rubbish that people laugh at when Ronconi 
sings it, always makes me deuced melancholy, by Jove. Well, since 
you’ve no news for me, let me think what I heard at the Club. Deuced 
nice club we’ve got now; best we’ve ever had since that dear old Veivet 
Cushion was done up.” 

“ What’s it called?” 

“The Pelham; nothing to do with the Newcastle people or any thing 
of that sort; called after some fellow who wrote a book about swells; he 
was the hero of a book about swells, or something. Deuced nice place, 
snug and cosy; a little overdone with Aldershot, perhaps, and, to a 
‘critical mind, there might be a thought too much Plunger; but I can 
stand the animal tolerably well.” 

“T know it; at least I’ve heard of it,” said Caterham. “ They play 
very high, don’t they?” 

“Oh, of course you’ve heard it, I forgot; dear old Lionel belonged to 
it. Play! n—no, I don’t think so. You can if you like, you know, 
of course. For instance, Lampeter—Lamb Lampeter they call him; 
he’s such a mild-looking party—won two thousand of Weston- 
hanger the night before last at écarté—two thousand pounds, sir, in 
crisp bank-notes! All fair and above board too. They had a corner 
table at first; but when Westonhanger was dropping his money and 
began doubling the stakes, Lampeter said, ‘ All right, my lord; I’m with 
you as far as you like to go; but when so much money’s in question, it 
perhaps might be advisable to take one of the tables in the middle of 
the room, where any one can stand round and see the play.’ They did, 
and Westonhanger’s estate is worse by two thou’.” 

“ As you say, that does not look at all as if they played there.” 

“What I meant was that I didn’t think dear old Lionel ever dropped 
much there. I don’t know, though; I rather think Gamson had him 
one night. Wonderful little fellow, Gamson!—tremendously good-look- 
ing boy!—temporary extra-clerk at two guineas a-week in the Check 
and Counter-check Office; hasn’t got another regular rap in the world 
besides his pay, and plays any stakes you like to name. Seems to keep 
luck in a tube, like you do scent, and squeezes it out whenever he wants 
it. Iam not a playing man myself; but I don’t fancy it’s very hard to 
win at the Pelham. These Plungers and fellows up from the Camp, 
they always will play; and as they’ve had a very heavy dinner and a 
big drink afterwards, it stands to reason that any fellow with a clear 
head and a knowledge of the game can pick them up at once, without 
any sharp practice.” 
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“Yes,” said Lord Caterham, “it seems a very charming place. I 
suppose wheel-chairs are not admitted? How sorry I am! I should 
have so enjoyed mixing with the delightful society which you describe, 
Algy. And what news had Mr. Gamson and the other gentlemen?” 

“Tell you what it is, Caterham, old boy, you’ve got a regular wire- 
drawing fit on to-day. Let’s see; what news had I to tell you?—not 
from Gamson, of course, or any of those hairy Yahoos from Aldershot, 
who are always tumbling about the place. Oh, I know! Dick Ffrench 
has just come up from Denne,—the next place, you know, to Eversfield, 
your old uncle Ampthill’s house; and he says the old boy’s fright- 
fully ill—clear case of hooks, you know; and I thought it might be 
advisable that your people should know, in case any thing might be 
done towards working the testamentary oracle. The old gentleman 
used to be very spoony on Lionel, years ago, I think I’ve heard him 
gay.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Gad, you catch a fellow up like the Snapping-Turtle, Caterham. ~ 
I don’t know what then ; but I thought if the thing were properly put 
to himn—if there was any body to go down to Eversfield and square it 
with old Ampthill, he might leave his money—and there’s no end of it, 
I hear—or some of it at least, to poor old Lionel.” 

“ And suppose he did. Do you think, Algy Barford, after what has 
happened, that Lionel Brakespere could show his face in town? Do 
you think that a man of Lionel’s spirit could face-out the cutting which 
he’d receive from every one?—and rightly too; I’m not denying that. 
I only ask you if you think he could do it?” 

“My dear old Caterham, you are a perfect child!—coral and bells 
and blue sash, and all that sort of thing, by Jove! If Lionel came back 
at this instant, there are very few men who’d remember his escapade, 
unless he stood in their way; then, I grant you, they would bring it up 
as unpleasantly as they could. But if he were to appear in society as 
old Ampthill’s heir, there’s not a man in his old set that wouldn’t 
welcome him; no, by George, not a woman of his acquaintance that 
wouldn’t try and hook him for self or daughter, as the case might be.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” was all Caterham said in reply. 


What did Lord Caterham think of when his friend was gone? What 
effect had the communication about Mr. Ampthill’s probable legacy had 
on him? But one thing crossed his mind. If Lionel returned free, 
prosperous, and happy, would he not fall in love with Annie Maurice? 
His experience in such matters had been but limited; but judging by 
his own feelings, Lord Caterham could imagine nothing more likely. 








A Port's Philosophy. 


A SAFFRON crescent in an opal sky 
He watched, while she into her wine-dark hair 
Braided white violets—whiter than despair, 
And half as sweet as love. There fluttered by 
Wings of the merle, gay caroller, who sleeps 
Upon a beechen bough in the far forest-deeps. 


This cottage on the mighty forest-verge 
Was placed: primeval woodland, where the deer 
But seldom might the huntsman’s bugle hear. 
The great oaks thundered like the ocean-surge 
When came a tempest. Alpine hills afar 
Caught in the crimson east the lustrous morning star. 


More of the garden than the portico 

Was his philosophy who dwelt therein. 

He was not fain ’mid the mad world to win 
Power or renown from the sparse overflow 

Of Fortune’s horn. To him three things were fair— 
True Love, unfettered Song, and the wooing Summer-air. 


That wooing air that wiles the red rose forth 
To fling its passionate fragrance every where— 
To lay its crimson heart all torn and bare 

On Summer’s altar. Not the bitter north, 
Keen-cutting as an Arab scimetar— 

But that which feels the touch of Sirius, scorching star. 


That wild free song which will not wear a fetter, 

Such as was mastered well by loving Shelley 

(Pure poet, down-ridden in the world’s hot mélée), 
Or such as Shakespeare uttered, careless setter 

In Orient gold of perfect amethysts, 
Whom men must marvel at, while the great world exists. 





A POET’S PHILOSOPHY. 


That absolute Love which many women feel, 
But men how few! Not winds which icily 
Breathe freshness underneath a twilight sky, 

When swift Apollo’s burning chariot-wheel 
Flies westward, bear to mortals such delight 

As that most perfect Love, unselfish, infinite. 


Without it, marble-templed cities reaching 

Long piers into the sea, were but as dens 

For untamed beasts—as most unwholesome fens, 
Stagnant and damp. Without it, the beseeching 

Bosom of Nature, whereon poets lie, 
Were but a cromlech gaunt, on which men well might die. 


With it, the air we breathe intoxicates 
Our spirits with unceasing glee; the sky 
Rains music from its blue immensity; 
Rhyme, rhyme immortal on our utterance waits: 
No end, no efflux of our joy can come— 


For we are demigods, and earth ’s Elysium. 


Mortimer CoLuins. 











Che Westminster Elections: their Rise and Culmination. 


At the commencement of the present century there existed a body of 
men known as the London Corresponding Society, who were supposed 
to have for their object the making a revolution in England correspond- 
ing to that in France. Hardy, Tooke, and others of their number were 
tried for high treason; and had they not been acquitted by the common 
sense of an English jury—unlike their Scottish contemporaries, who 
tried Muir and Margarot in the spirit of Judge Jeffreys—very wide 
would have been the persecution. Possibly the Corresponding Society 
was not wholly formed of first-class political philosophers, and it is more 
than doubtful whether their capacity as legislators would have turned 
to any useful account; but they were mostly honest men with honest 
wishes, and a clear conviction that great evils under the sun were per- 
petrated by the Tory power called the Government, which evils they 
were bent on abating by the best means they could discover. 

In those days Westminster was a Government borough, in which all 
the most brutal arts of electioneering were carried on; bribing in the 
coarsest modes the lowest of the electors, and using them in ruffian 
gangs to intimidate all opponents. Naval officers—bullies of the quar- 
ter-deck—and great brewers were favourite Government candidates,— 
emblems of tyranny and drunkenness; and ladies of rank were not 
ashamed to go forth canvassing for the voices of men filthy alike in 
garb and manners. 

It happened during one election, when the Government candidate 
was a brewer named Elliot, that two men, householders of Westminster, 
named respectively William Adams and Francis Place, stood watching 
the proceedings in front of the hustings in Covent Garden, erected close 
to the church railings, the market itself being in those days an irregular 
heap of uncouth-looking wooden shanties, such as might be found in 
the outskirts of an Irish town; and all the space between was scattered 
over with decayed vegetables and other filth; for in those days the 
scavenging of Westminster was analogous to what is occasionally found 
in New York under rowdy rule. The space between the hustings and 
the market-buildings was crowded with a mob of a class such as the 
present indwellers of Westminster have fortunately no conception of. 
A sound of shouting came up a distant street; and now appeared a dray 
of the candidate brewer, loaded with beer-barrels, and drawn by horses 
adorned with yellow ribbons. The crowd made way for it, and it drove 
up in the front of the hustings amidst universal hurrahs. It was in- 
tended by the brewer as a portion of the bribe to his voters. By some 
chance a barrel fell off and was staved, and the pavement was flooded 
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with its contents, amidst the surrounding filth. Down fell that as 
filthy crowd on knees and faces, lapping up the liquid like swine. 

“This degradation of humanity shall not continue, if human efforts 
can put it down,” cried both the householders simultaneously, as they 
ground their teeth in rage. These two men had been members of 
the Corresponding Society; and Francis Place especially was a good 
organiser ; so to their work they went amongst their old companions, 
with the standard cry of “ Purity of Election.” Committees were formed 
in various districts, and electors were canvassed, the expenses being paid 
by private subscriptions amongst the electors; and before the time for 
open action came round they became a powerful body. But the diffi- 
culty was to obtain a fit man to represent them. A Middlesex election 
brought forth such a man—Sir Francis Burdett; he had put forth an 
address, such as a young and impulsive man fresh from college, and 
filled with the classical republican lore of Greece and Rome, is prone 
to, on first starting in public life; and the purity-of-election advocates, 
with possibly more faith than judgment, believed in him. When the 
Westminster election came round in its turn, they addressed him by 
letter, asking whether he would consent to represent Westminster on 
the principles he had set forth in his Middlesex address. They got their 
answer that he would do so, but on the consideration that the election 
should not cost him a single shilling. He had expended twenty thou- 
sand pounds on the Middlesex election, and thenceforth he would dis- 
burse no more. They took him at his word, and they brought him 
in for Westminster against all the power of the Government, requiring 
nothing from him but spoken words at meetings of the electors, and 
paying for him the very shilling wherewith he took the oath and his 
seat in the House. And for years after he was regularly elected as 
a matter of course, and turned out at last, not by the Government, 
but by the electors themselves, when they discovered that he repre- 
sented himself and his own objects, and not the true interests of the 
community. 

Sir Francis Burdett was, in truth, a country squire, who had a firm 
belief that the country ought to be ruled by the landed interest, and 
not by the government of what he christened a bureaucracy—mere office- 
holders. He was a Tory to the backborie, but a very popular Tory, 
and very bitter against the Whigs, whom he hated, as bidding against 
him for the suffrages. He was a marvellous popular orator, well read 
in Shakespeare, and with much ofa Coriolanus spirit; but he was no 
philosopher, and little versed in Adam Smith; but, as a set-off, he 
devoutly believed in fox-hunting, with a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, 
buckskin breeches, and top-boots. Personally he was thin as a her- 
ring, though always’ more or less in gout; and his face had the 
aspect of a lean old Roman, with a pair of very small eyes, but very 
piercing in their expression. It was of this man that a popular poet 
wrote : 
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“Yet who that looks on Time’s accusing leaf, 
When Whig meets Tory, thief opposed to thief,— 
Who, Burdett! who such rival rogues can see, 
Nor turn from both, to honesty and thee?” 


And it was this man who, at the election contested by Mr. Lambe, 
afterwards Lord Melbourne, when a practical pun was made by placing 
a lamb’s head on the top ofa pole, besmeared with soot on one side, 
and a distich: 


“Should Lamb be returned for Reform, he’s no glutton ; 
Trust him with your votes, he’ll turn out yellow mutton,”— 


this Sir Francis Burdett, in describing Whig nature, said, “A Whig, 
gentlemen, is like the object you see before you,—black on one side, 
dirty on the other.” Such was the state of argument, in language much 
like that used by William Cobbett. 

When Burdett was firm in his place, the electors aimed at a second 
conquest, another seat ; and Henry Brougham and Thomas Lord Coch- 
rane were competitors for the electors’ patronage. The electors required 
a written pledge; and a letter was written by Henry Brougham, under- 
taking to vote for the then Radical form of test,—annual parliaments, 
vote by ballot, and universal suffrage; which the Tories travestied into 
“animal parliaments, vote by bullet, and universal suffering.” But 
Henry Brougham failed to obtain the Westminster seat, which went to 
Thomas Lord Cochrane, who set forth his claims in the following terms: 
“T made 100,000/. by prize-money, and then I bought a seat for the 
borough of Honiton for 5,000/., to go into the House for the purpose 
of advocating the sailor’s wrongs, which the Board of Admiralty would 
not listen to; but I found that sitting for Honiton was like wearing a 
dirty shirt—no one would listen to me. Since I have been in the House 
I have found that not only the sailors are ill-used, but the whole people 
of England are ill-used; and so I want to sit for Westminster, which 
will insure a hearing.” 

He was no boggler at pledges; and into the House he went, deter- 
mined to do all in his power to turn out the Government and Admiralty, 
who had set a black mark against his name. Shortly after the session 
began, Henry Brougham, who had got in for a borough, made a speech, 
denouncing the “wild and Visionary” suffrage, ballot, and theories of 
the Radicals. As he concluded, up jumped our Scottish lord, flourishing 
in his hand an open letter, inquiring in broadest Doric, “Is that your 
han’writin’, Mr. Brougham?” It was awkward; but the House only 
regarded it as a fair trick of electioneering. 

Thomas Lord Cochrane was out of remunerating employment; but 
several of his friends and relatives tried a speculation on the Stock 
Exchange, by hiring a postchaise, and driving ai full speed into Lon- 
don under the cloud of night, with the news that the battle of Waterloo 
had been won by the French emperor, in order to dive down the price 
of stocks and buy in. But not having a De Morny in the secret, nor a 
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second empire at their back, it was a coup manque. They were against 
the Government, and the Government was against them; and the Go- 
vernment was the strongest; and some people were found to swear, and 
a jury was found to believe, that Thomas Lord Cochrane was art and 
part in the affair, notwithstanding that he voluntarily made oath before 
the Lord Mayor that he was innocent of the charge. So he was sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment and one thousand pounds’ fine, 
and Westminster had one of her voices in the House silenced. 

Then first originated the “penny subscription.” The Westminster 
electors, hearing that Thomas Lord Cochrane was determined never to 
pay the fine, resolved to pay it themselves, with the aid of as many 
volunteers as might be needed, thus demonstrating to the world that a 
quarter of a million of subscribers believed him either to be an innocent 
or an ill-used man, or both. But though the fine was paid, there still 
remained the imprisonment, and this the enterprising lord solved for 
himself by breaking out during the interval of the session, and takin 
his seat, in disguise, at the opening. He was pounced upon by the 
messengers, who were too sharp for him; and his pockets were found 
fall of Scotch snuff, which he had intended to throw in their eyes, as he 
was wont to do by French crews with quicklime, when he boarded their 
war-craft on the weather-gauge. 

But the game was played out; his prize-money was all gone, and he 
took shelter at Boulogne-sur-Mer, whence he sailed with a commission 
as admiral for the republic of Chilé, to war against the Spaniards in the 
Pacific, and for their expulsion from Peru; and many were the strange 
deeds he did there in the exercise of his master faculty—surprise. Then 
he returned round the Horn, and took suit and service in Brazil against 
Portugal, captured a whole convoy, and did not reap a sixpence by the 
transaction, because the prize-court would not come down to give him 
the whole profit, which he had aimed at. Then he went to Greece; but 
the English navy would not countersign his doings; and finally, in the 
days of the fourth William, when Whigs and not Tories ruled, he was 
reinstated in his rank in the English service, and abandoned all Radical 
tactics, betaking himself to scheming, after the fashion of Prince Rupert 
in his old days. Westminster knew him no more. 

In that quaint old house at Charing Cross, in the purlieus of White- 
hall, once—so the tale goes—an appanage of the second Charles, for the 
dwelling of Nell Gwynne, or some of the less worthy members of the 
royal harem, which still exists, with its bay windows projecting over the 
street, and where now one of the electors sells ice at the level of the 
pavement, and another on the floor above him sells civil engineering, 
dwelt Francis Place, who sold clothing—a man of mark in his day, who 
expended that portion of his profits which many men give to wine, 
feasting, and other things, in the purchase of books, accumulated in a 
room at the house-top, which had no light by day save from a sky-lan- 
tern. Many of these books were politico-historical, and Francis Place 
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was their key and interpreter; so useful that not a few public men and 
M.P.’s were wont to make this “ book-room” their special library, wherein 
to graduate in political arts on their way to the House either to take 
their seats, or on the look-out for seats. Let but a rumour get out, of 
a supposed vacancy in Westminster, and down would flock ambitious 
professors of apocryphal radicalism. (The term Radical came originally 
from Jeremy Bentham, who was wont to distinguish the mock Liberals, 
Whigs, and others with vague professions, from the root-and- branch 
reformers who professed his creed, and so called the latter Radical Re- 
formers. Henry Hunt, and others of very dubious political morality, 
thereon called themselves Radicals; and, as a distinctive sign, they 
wore white hats.) 

Francis Place was a man of strong will and logical brain, going 
straight to his objects, with a lofty brow, but a narrow one, indicative 
of his nature. Little of metaphysics and nothing of poetry or imagina- 
tion was there in him. He was one of the original founders, with 
Jeremy Bentham and James Mill and others, of the Westminster Review ; 
and one of the dogmas he inculcated for its conduct was, that no poetry 
or similar “rubbish” should appear in it. He was an authority amongst 
working-men, whose interests he advocated, but to whose trade-union 
dogmas he never pandered, and he was always consulted by them as to 
any new move. He did all he could to improve the condition of jour- 
neymen-tailors, and would never consent to employ those who worked 
for wages he considered too low; and he tried hard to elevate them 
from the squatting position to the sitting, but without avail. On one 
occasion a body of printers waited on him, by deputies, to complain of 
the wages paid by Clowes. He told them it was their own fault for 
having more apprentices than were wholesome, and gave them a full 
lecture on supply and demand—wmore economico, But they could not see 
it, and maintained that if Clowes were only got rid of, all would go 
well. “Well, then,” he said, ironically, “you had better burn down 
Clowes’s printing-house.” “No,” they replied, “that would do no good; 
for he is insured, and he would get rid of all his old types and machines 
by the fire, and then go on with new ones.” 

Not a philosopher was Francis Place in the wide sense, but there 
were few political philosophers in those days, and he had the reputation 
of being one; but he was a man of good common sense in the common 
business affairs of life, and so he had a wide influence. He loved not 
lords; but there was some excuse for it in the days when very many 
lords were of the type of the fourth George. He was a tribune of the 
people, recognised by them though not by law, and therefore those who 
wished to be popular members sought for his sanction. John Cam 
Hobhouse—short, sturdy, square, and with a nose triply Roman, favour- 
ably known to the public because he was a friend of Lord Byron, and 
Lord Byron was against the Government—would come down flourishing 
his walking-stick, and professing his readiness to head a body of reso- 
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lute young fellows to beat from the hustings the hired bruisers engaged 
by the opposition to prevent “purity of election’—election without 
bribes or intimidation. He, too, wanted ta get into parliament, and 
Byron wrote him a rhyming recipe how to accomplish it: 
“Tf you want to get into the House 
Quicker than ever Whig Charlie went, 


Let Parliament send you to Newgate, 
And Newgate will send you to Parliament.” 


John Cam thought there was something in it, and sought for an oc- 
casion. Thomas Lord Erskine had written a foolish pamphlet; and 
between Francis Place and John Cam a reply was devised to it, under 
the title of A trifling Mistake in the Argument of Thomas Lord Erskine. 
Between the chambers in the Albany and the book-room at Charing 
Cross, the House of Commons was “called out,” through the agency of 
Stodart, a bookseller in the Strand. John Cam was a good scholar, but 
a bad etymologist, and it was sometimes ludicrous to hear his reiterated 
applications to any one at his elbow for “how do you spell &c.?” For- 
tunately, there was no Sam Weller to lead him into error. It was a 
clearly-understood thing that John Cam was to be a martyr, and 
Francis Place thoroughly enjoyed the preparation of the means. There 
was one passage in the pamphlet of John Cam in which there was no 
trifling mistake. It ran thus: 

“What is it that hedges-in the members of the House of Commons? 
Do we love them? No! What then prevents the people from marching 
down to the House in a body, turning out the members by the ears, 
locking the doors, and throwing the keys into the Thames? We have 
an instinctive horror at the very abstract idea of a borough-monger. 
What then prevents us? What but the practical anti-radical reformers 
at the Horse Guards Barracks If the Government seek to de- 
prive me of the inalienable right of meeting my fellow-citizens by an 
Act of Parliament, I will break it if I can; and if they seek to enforce 
it by letting loose a soldier at me, I will shoot him if I can. The time, 
the means, and the circumstances, every one must judge of for himself, 
and concerning which I do not wish to be his prompter; but as for 
myself, this I know, that I would not wish to survive the liberties of 
my country. Czesar’s world is no world to me.” 

The word “shoot” was considered too strong; so it was changed to 
“resist him if I can.” There was something truly farcical in this jolly 
duodecimal John Bull strutting about like an old Roman, really caring 
for nothing but self-importance. Probably he has often laughed at it 
since; and very probably, in his since patrician state, has rendered due 
homage to the Cesar across the Channel. 

But the pamphlet made a sensation, and Stuart Wortley, a member 
of the House, called on the publisher, denouncing vengeance; and then 
John Cam’s name was duly given as the author. A Speaker’s warrant 
was out, but the writer was not found at home the first day; and 
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Castlereagh, at an evening party, proclaimed that “Hob was off”—a con- 
clusion which would have been palatable to the Government; but the 
eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb took up the cudgels, saying that Hob 
was not off. Next day he was in custody, and made his triumphal 
entry into Newgate; and from thence, in due time, he made his progress 
into parliament, and sat side by side with Burdett. 

Little enough was there in either of these men, save their faculties 
of teasing the Government. Burdett had been in the Tower, and Hob- 
house in Newgate; and this stood for a quasi martyrdom. Personally 
Burdett was disliked by those who managed the elections, for his Tory 
hauteur. He could ill brook that traders and shopkeepers should speak 
to him on equal terms, though in his habits of life a veritable gipsy. 
None liked to come in contact with him; and it was said that when a 
personal call was needed, there was sometimes a drawing of lots as to 
who should be the victim. Coriolanus himself could not have been more 
disliked by the tribunes. On one occasion he wrote a political letter 
to the Westminster Committee, denouncing an act of Government, and 
it was pronounced libellous when published. To clear the printer, it 
was necessary to get Burdett’s sanction acknowledging his authorship. 
A deputation visited his house in Piccadilly, the same from which he 
had formerly been captured and carried to the Tower; but he was 
absent, and nobody knew where. Cross-examination in the stable 
determined that he had set out on horseback with a single groom, as 
was his wont, and without luggage; his habit being to buy clean shirts 
as he wanted them, along the road. So the deputation started forth 
for a shooting-lodge, but too late; and they tracked him on from place 
to place through five counties, till at last they unearthed him at Sir 
John Sebright’s, where he was found in the library, which he had entered 
without knowledge of the servants. The deputation proclaimed the 
object of their visit; and the reply was, “Give up my name as the 
writer,” turning on his heel as he spoke, without other greeting. 

Time came that Westminster became disgusted with fainéant repre- 
sentatives, and they were cast out, to be replaced by others; Burdett 
denouncing the electors, and proclaiming that his principles were the 
same as ever, and that he had not ratted. John Cam was made a lord. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer was one of those who matriculated under 
Francis Place to become eligible for Westminster; but he was “plucked.” 
Whoever reads Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman, will get at his 
calibre. Gulling the Mobility was with him one of the fine arts; but 
he was not up to his work. 

Many were they who met at the “book-room at Charing Cross.” 
There were Jeremy Bentham, honest and original; and James Mill, 
political philosopher and Indian historian; and Peyronnet Thompson, 
of similar calibre; Sir William Molesworth, honest and industrious, but 
with a body too weak for his purposes; Leader, with a good brain, but 
a sybaritic tendency, not a prominent man for Westminster; Colonel 
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Torrens, the political economist; Clayton Jennings, a busy-body bar- 
rister, who meddled with all things promising notoriety, from O. P. 
riots to elections; who once came back from Bury St. Edmunds with a 
report to Francis Place that he had made a speech there, and “made 
such a sensation.” “Yes,” was the caustic reply, “ and that is all you 
ever will make.” Cobbett, too, was a visitor, but he grew shy of the 
political economist, who was too strong for him in argument; and when 
he failed to make his fortune by the scheme of buying land, he rushed 
away to America to avoid arrest, and said it was to avoid Government 
prosecution. When he returned, he got into the House—that crucial 
test for political pretenders—and died in his bookseller’s house. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the father of the New-Zealand coloniser, 
also went there; and radical Colonel Jones, and Joseph Parkes, and 
almost every political notoriety that came to the surface. There too 
also went Dr. Bowring, and Thomas Campbell the poet, eternally hoping 
that by means of Westminster elections something would be done for 
the Poles. At his almost last visit he burst in upon the conclave with 
“What are you going to do for the Poles?” The answer came very 
shortly: “We can do nothing for the Poles.” Then said the irate 
poet, as he rushed out, “ Perdition take ye ali!” If we mistake not, John 
Arthur Roebuck was present at this meeting. It was here too that 
Edwin Chadwick graduated in practical political economy for a new 
poor-law; and here too were the five points of the People’s Charter 
moulded into an Act of Parliament, all ready for passing whenever the 
honourable House might be of that mind; but one 10th of April it 
was vetoed by acclamation, and the honourable House confirmed the 
decision. 

Meanwhile Westminster passed through many hands, and finally 
its best representative was Sir De Lacy Evans,—little of a legislator, 
little of a philosopher, but an honest man, ready always to vote for the 
right, and not for the expedient, or with a mere view to keeping his 
seat. Westminster was in abeyance, so far as any leading of public 
opinion went; but age has done its work, and De Lacy Evans retires 
with respect. 

As though waked from the dead, Westminster, or that portion of it 
which is thoughtful rather than antagonistic, again takes the foremost 
place, and proclaims what qualities of mind should represent it in the 
great council of the nation by selecting the name of John Stuart Mill, 
the logician, legislator, and philosopher combined; a lover of freedom in 
the highest sense, leaving each individuality to attain its full growth, 
without trenching on the individuality of others,—the worthy son of a 
worthy father, educated by that father, as well as self-educated,—with a 
mind capable of every variety of attainment or science, and uncramped 
by school or party. A man of leisure, but not an idle man, who has 
passed his life in mental work, and work selected by himself. A man of 
independent means and in the prime of intellect, with all the origi- 
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nality of Bentham, and without any of his crotchets, and with a larger 
knowledge of men of the highest mental calibre and intellectual posi- 
tion. Such is the man whom Westminster now has chosen, not as an 
antagonist to a Government, but as an aider and assistant of Govern- 
ment with a view to the enactment of the best laws for the best possible 
development of the general community; recognising the rights of la- 
bour, but not the less recognising the necessity of guarding progressive 
capital against the assaults of ignorant men, which might tend to eat 
up capital to their own loss. Not thinking that the creation of capital 
is the be-all and end-all of humanity, but that it is a means to an end, 
and that end human happiness and human progress, mental as well as 
physical. A believer in the right of nations to choose their own govern- 
ment, without foreign interference; but not a cold onlooker at despotism 
crushing freedom. No believer in an unarmed nation, but the con- 
trary; yet, nevertheless, desirous that waste should be avoided. 

Nor is speech-making an essential of legislation. The foremost man 
in resistance to oppression under the Stuarts was John Hampden; but 
it is not upon record that he was a great speech-maker. But his were 
the thoughts of the brain that gave speech to other tongues, and stirred 
the heart of England to its core. Of this calibre is John Stuart Mill; 
and no sounder heart or brain could be within the walls of St. Ste. 
phen’s, to influence the minds of others, and point them to the paths of 
national greatness. Many, however, will regret that Mr. W. H. Smith 


was not chosen as his colleague; while the defeated candidate may very 
properly console himself with the reflection that he has been displaced 
by no contemptible rival. 











[ % ] 


Chrough Oron. 


WHERE is Thaliarchus, with whom, not so very long ago, I made that 
pleasant trip to Cookham, narrated in Zowns on the Thames? Where 
indeed? Away in lat. 59° 20’, where a city is built on a trinity of 
islands, amid a sea over which in winter armies have been marched. 
And he has heard the choric song : 
“ Hespere, qui ccelo lucet jucundior ignis?” 

Change is the law of life; the Destinies know no Toryism: and now, 
as I look over Henley Bridge upon the beautiful waters of Remenham 
Reach, I think somewhat sadly of the fact that my impetuous young 
friend may never pull stroke upon Thames again. 

I look over Henley Bridge upon the royal river, having walked hither 
from a certain Berkshire cottage lost amid odorous limes. I shall sleep 
at the Red Lion, where Shenstone wrote upon the parlour-window: 

“Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think that he has found 

His warmest welcome at an inn.” 
May he? No; not though dictatorial Samuel Johnson agreed in the 
opinion, when he also tasted the Red Lion’s hospitality. “ Life’s dull 
round,” too; as if the dullness were not really the poetaster’s own. 
Count Mirabel’s remark in Henrietta Temple should be written in letters 
of gold: “ He who is bored appears to me to be a bore.” Did Chaucer 
or Shakespeare find life dull? Does Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Tennyson ? 
And as to warmth of welcome: although the famous red-brick hostelry 
kept by Mrs. Williams is as comfortable as any in Oxfordshire, I am 
not to be persuaded that it gives any thing like a home-welcome. But 
it is thoroughly pleasant ; and the little lawn by the river-marge is a 
capital place to smoke an evening cigar and look indolently upon the 
swans of Thames. 

This is the Henley “season,” the waiter tells me. But the little 
town does not seem intensely gay; nor is it, I suspect, except on those 
two brilliant days of the Regatta. Zhe policeman, however, informs me 
that the Michaelmas “ hiring” fair is a busy time. Those old bucolic 
annual hirings ought, one would think, to be almost obsolete so near 
London. But farmers are slow to move. I was talking to one the 
other day, who, though not an unintelligent man, was strongly pre- 
judiced against birds and trees. The birds ate his wheat, and he had 
commenced a crusade against them. I told him that in France the 
destruction of small birds had brought on a plague of caterpillars. 
“ Ah,” he answered, “that’s in France; that ain’t here.” The argu- 
ment was final, evidently. I also told him that cutting down trees had 
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already considerably reduced the rain-fall. His look was absolutely in- 
describable; he evidently thought me fit for a lunatic asylum. 

The entrance to Henley on the Berkshire side is picturesque; you 
descend a long steep hill, between high well-wooded banks. Not a nice 
hill to drive down without a drag; which two young ladies in whom I 
am slightly interested did the other day, thereby inducing the laziest 
pony in Berkshire to run away. And the vicinage of Henley is in every 
direction charming. It is a pleasant walk to quaint old Grey’s Court, 
once a vast place, but now a mere trio of towers: one a pigeon-house, 
one containing a well of wondrous depth, whose water is drawn up by 
a donkey-wheel, like that of Carisbrooke. A student of surnames may 
sometimes find curious ones in country towns. I noticed two in Henley; 
Thackara, a name related, doubtless, to that of the great humorist; and 
Ive, which looked as if it ought to be written with an apostrophe—/ve. 

A noble elm avenue, a mile long—the Fair Mile—leads from Henley 
towards the Chiltern hills. The trees, planted only about thirty feet 
apart, are not of the finest growth; but a high-road running between 
parallel miles of elms has a good effect. At the end of the Fair Mile 
the work of climbing begins; and there is nothing particular to attract 
the traveller’s attention until Nettlebed is reached, five miles from 
Henley. This lofty village, 820 feet above the sea-level, is approached 
through a beautiful belt of beechwood. Why the place received so un- 
picturesque a name I cannot guess; it might far more aptly have been 
called “ Fernbed,” for it lies amid a wilderness of fern. The inhabi- 
tants declare that it is the highest settlement in England. On a clear 
summer evening you can see from the summit of the windmill the 
shimmering roof of the Crystal Palace, the rock-like battlements of 
Windsor, the spires and towers of Oxford. 

Rather more than a mile farther on, the road crosses Nuffield Heath; 
and on the brow of the hill a wide prospect bursts suddenly on the 
sight. Evpuwry—that “wide prospect” beheld by Homer—always comes 
upon my mind when I look down upon leagues of unexplored country. 
Enviable, indeed, were those early Greeks, fresh and keen and vigorous, 

“The young light-hearted masters of the waves,” 

to whom all the wide expanse of Western Europe was unknown ground. 
A mile or two on the left lies Ipsden Wood, where a deserted child was 
found in an old Roman well alive after two days and nights. Below 
in the valley Wallingford is visible, especially the hideous spire of St. 
Peter’s, designed by Sir William Blackstone, as if to show how bad an 
architect a great lawyer may be. I don’t know what prosperity Wal- 
lingford now possesses, but the diversion of the London and Oxford 
road is said to have injured it. 

We come now to villages which of old were cities. First is Ben- 
sington, about half way from Henley to Oxford; in pronunciation the 
middle syllable is dropped, I suppose “ to oblige Benson.” Here, again, 
I welcome the Thames, whose companionship I lost at Henley; be- 
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tween the two places the river travels about twice as far as the road. 
About thirteen centuries ago this Benson was a British city, and bar- 
baric battles were fought for its possession. Two hundred years later 
that redoubtable warrior Offa king of Mercia—he of the Dyke, who built 
abbeys at Bath and St. Albans, and corresponded with Charlemagne— 
was victorious here over Cynewulf of Wessex. Well, there is a battle of 
another sort waging now; for Benson votes with Wallingford borough; 
and Sir Wentworth Dilke has challenged Malins ; and poor old Atkins 
of the Castle, formerly a postboy, wishes he could go away till it is over; 
for every body asks him how he means to vote, and every body asks 
him to drink, and his head gets rarely muddled. A quaint specimen 
of the past is James, and full of curious stories; for he used to drive 
Lord Segrave—and there is always something brilliant to be told of a 
Berkeley. He was full of another gentleman whom he used to drive— 
to dinners, and balls, and races, and all other festivities; “and at last,” 
he said, “I had to drive him to gaol. That cut me up, that did, more 
than it did he.” 

Between Shillingford and Dorchester the road crosses the Thame, 
which here falls into the Isis; whereupon that river is henceforth known 
as the Thames. 

“OQ Isis! noble Isis! in thee quivers 
Eternal Oxford’s wondrous Gothic glory— 
Poetic towers and pinnacles of pride ; 
And, loftier in thy power than classic rivers, 
Changing thy name by some green promontory, 
Thou lavest London with an ampler tide.” 


That green promontory is at the meeting of the waters just before 
we enter another ancient cathedral city that has dwindled into a village. 
Dorchester has a very long church, recently restored, with much fine 
carving and stained glass: the tower is ugly. A very battered old 
cross stands in the churchyard. The see of Dorchester, or Dorcic, was 
founded about twelve centuries ago, by Birinus; and was transferred to 
Lincoln in the reign of William Rufus. A sharp short summer shower 
caught me here, driving me into a hostelry kept by one Avery Dearlove. 
Both names are common in the vicinage: brought together (a very 
dear love), they suggest a hero for Henrietta Temple, or one of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s luscious love-stories. No vipers will live in Dor- 
chester parish, they say. Did St. Patrick visit it, and deliver a reptile- 
banishing discourse ? 

“Twas on the top of the Hill o’ Howth St. Patrick preached his sarmint, 

That drove the frogs into the bogs, and bothered all the varmint.” 

Perhaps St. Birinus came of the same family. 

About three miles farther on, the road cuts through the beautiful 
park of the Harcourts. Where is the Oxford man who has not, like 
one of Clough’s heroes, 


“Gone in his life and the sunshine rejoicing to Nuneham and Godstowe : 
What are the claims of Degree to those of life and the sunshine?” 
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The river-side grounds of Nuneham Courtenay are thrown open to 
visitors, and many are the joyous Oxonian picnics which summer sees 
there. In the noble park is a beautiful conduit, which once stood near 
Carfax Church at Oxford. Beyond the entrance-gates is Nuneham, a 
transplanted village, one of the Harcourts having removed it from the 
neighbourhood of the house. Its cottages, on both sides of the road, 
with pleasant gardens, and horse-chestnuts and elms and sibilant pop- 
lars in front, have an appearance of picturesque comfort. The gardens 
flourish ; asparagus-beds are frequent; Goliath plums are ripening on 
the south walls. At the top of the hill is a very clean country inn,— 
the Harcourt Arms,—with wide windows opening on a flowery lawn. 
The landlord hath an ecclesiastic look, and might be mistaken for a 
Fellow of All Souls. 

Beyond this the road is full of memories. Below Sandford Church 
is the fatal Lasher, where many an Oxford man has been drowned. On 
the left, at Littlemore, is the beautiful little chapel which Newman 
built, in days before the Perversion. Iffley lies too far to the left for a 
visit now, for Oxford draws me on; but its noble church and old rectory 
must not be unnoticed. The tower and cross and great yew-tree form 
a fine group above the Thames. The west window is filled with me- 
morial-glass for Elliot Warburton. 

All the suburbs of Oxford are hideous. There is much new build- 
ing; and the place is delivered into the hands of that tasteless class of 
artists in brick-and-mortar who run up mushroom terraces, in which 
discomfort and ugliness are blended. This is the less tolerable on the 
outskirts of a city which contains so much noble architecture. When 
we have got through this wretched south-eastern suburb, the entrance 
to the city is perfect. It is a sweet summer evening. I cross Mag- 
dalen Bridge, and look down into the cool waters of Cherwell. The 
great trees in those secluded walks are touched by the sunset, as is also 
the lofty tower, from whose summit arises the song of May. On the 
right, through Inigo Jones’s Gateway, a fountain plays amid the mul- 
titudinous leafage of the Botanic Gardens. Gray towers and stately 
edifices are before me; and on my left is the Angel Hotel, where cold 
beef and a tankard await me. 

John Murray’s inexorable Hand- book thus describes (1860) the 
Oxford hotels,—“ Inns: Angel, High Street ; Mitre, High Street ; Star, 
Corn-Market ; King’s Arms, Broad Street,—all bad, dirty, comfortless, 
and very high in charges.” I don’t agree with this verdict. Of course 
Oxford hotels are rather above the average in charges; their class of 
customers make them so. But the Mitre and Angel I have known for 
years, and can praise their cleanliness and comfort, not to say luxury. 
Few family hotels can surpass the Angel; and what Oxford man will 
not back the Mitre for a dinner against all England? The Angel is 
doomed: the lease has expired, and the University has purchased it. 
All publications of the day are sent to the Bodleian Library. The 
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Bodleian has already overflowed into the Radcliffe, whose collections 
are transferred to the Museum in the Parks; and the University will 
in a year or two build new Schools on the site of the Angel and the 
adjacent houses, and give up the whole of the existing Schools to the 
Bodleian,—so High Street will have another stately edifice. The Star 
Hotel, in the Corn-Market, has been rebuilt by a company, and is called 
the Clarendon. There is a Clarendon club held there, with Alderman 
Spiers as president, and a two-guinea subscription ; and I suppose the 
hotel, a large but ugly caravanserai, does a great deal of second-class 
business. Then, at the corner of Beaumont Street, opposite Taylor 
Buildings, the Randolph is in course of erection: a large building in 
ecclesiastic style, named after Principal Randolph, who founded the 
University Galleries. This is designed to be Oxford’s first hotel; but I 
don’t suppose Mr. Venables is much alarmed. 

I venture to hope that the new Schools will be intrusted to some 
fresh architect. Mr. Scott is to be greatly admired; but his genius is 
not versatile ; and Oxford is becoming monotonously Scottian. Very 
beautiful, though not original, are Exeter College Chapel and the 
Martyrs’ Memorial; though the spire of the former is too toy-like, and 
it is impossible not to regret the disappearance of Exeter’s former pic- 
turesqueness. But the new buildings at Christ Church are ugly: they 
have no collegiate look; they are just as much like a monster hotel 
as the Randolph is like a college. It is impossible not to marvel at the 
fatuity with which architects rear ugly edifices of their own in close 
proximity to structures of supreme beauty. How could Mr. Scott pass 
under Tom Gateway day after day to watch the construction of that 
unmeaning row of buildings? How could the architect of that last 
addition to Magdalen conceive such a mean and ugly structure, after 
looking at the rare old cloistered quadrangle? It is a touch of the 
same spirit which made Mr. Tupper finish Coleridge’s Christabel. 

Having dined, I strolled down to Christ Church at nine, to hear 
Great Tom of Oxford ring out his 101 strokes; and here, for the mo- 
ment, I became a laudator temporis acti. Clever as we are, we cannot 
rival the bells of the past. What a terrible failure was Big Ben! Now 
Great Tom, whose nocturnal music closes the day at Oxford, and “the 
bonny Christ Church bells” in the Cathedral tower, come alike from 
Oseney Abbey. Six hundred years old, probably, are those bells which 
delighted the merry and musical Dean Aldrich. Tom has been recast ; 
but then he is still made of the same sonorous metal. He weighs be- 
tween seven and eight tons, with a clapper of about three hundred- 
weight. 

Oxford —“ great mother of Churchmen and Tories,” as Lockhart 
styled her—is moved now by no trifling contest; for it is a question 
whether Gladstone, the great scholar, orator, and statesman, shall be 
punished for his liberal tendencies, as Peel was in 1829. Before this is 
in type the matter will be decided, and the decision is more important 
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to Oxford than to Mr. Gladstone. Ifa great University is of necessity 
Conservative, it should be zemembered that there is nothing more im- 
portant to conserve than freedom of thought. Original ideas are the 
natural growth of a place in which the best education is offered to the 
best minds in England; and to repress such ideas is a sure way to 
weaken the influence of the University, to alienate its worthiest sons. 
Such thoughts arise in me here, although on the morning of this Vaca- 
tion-Sunday there is no sign of strife. The sunshine sleeps upon the 
tranquil lawns of quadrangle and garden; the shadow creeps over a 
hundred quaint dials, silently saying, Non numero horas nisi serenas, 
Every body has gone to church except the college cats, who, drowsy and 
obese, blink in the sunshine like so many holders of feline fellowships. 
Now may the unscholastic visitor “walk gowned,” as did Charles Lamb, 
in imagination, when he first saw Oxford. Even Wordsworth exclaimed, 


“T slight my own beloved Cam, to range 
Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet ; 
Pace the long avenue, or glide a-down 
The stream-like windings of that glorious street— 
An eager novice robed in fluttering gown.” 
Stand at the head of that glorious street, with your back to Carfax 
Church. To the right branches off St. Aldate’s Street, with the famous 
fagade of Christ Church, Tom Gateway in the centre. This street leads 
to Folly Bridge, where boatmakers and boatmen congregate. Crossing 
the ferry on the other side of the bridge, you are landed on Christ 
Church walks, which encircle the whole promontory formed by the 
meeting of Isis and Cherwell. Mighty trees there are in these fine 
avenues, which extend about a mile and a half; and close to the bank 
of the river are moored the barges, whence the boat-races may advan- 
tageously be watched. To the left of Carfax Church is the Corn-Market, 
where is the Union, where also St. Michael’s Church, with a tower 
enormously old amid even Oxford’s antiquities. From its summit 
Cranmer saw Latimer and Ridley burnt. That aged tower and the 
Martyrs’ Memorial bear sad stern testimony to the folly and bigotry of 
man. Straight on from the Corn-Market is Magdalen Street, at the 
right-hand corner whereof is Baliol College, founded by John Baliol to 
avoid a scourging which he was sentenced to receive at the door of 
Durham Cathedral. St. Magdalen’s Church divides the street; and 
beyond the church is the Martyrs’ Memorial, erected very nearly, if not 
exactly, on the spot where the prelates were burnt. The prolongation 
of Magdalen Street is St. Giles’s Street, by Murray appropriately called 
a boulevard. On the left are the unfinished Randolph, and Taylor 
Buildings, where Beaumont Street leads to quiet Worcester: on the 
right St. John’s, behind a row of stately elms, with St. Bernard’s statue 
over the entrance. The founder of this college was a Reading man, 
and Laud, son of a Reading weaver, was educated on the foundation ; 
and his ghost walks headless every night through the library. I 
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have not seen the ghost, but I have seen the gardens, which are ex- 
quisite. 

Again returning to Carfax, let us stroll down High Street. On the 
left comes All Saints’ Church, of which the versatile Dean Aldrich was 
architect. Next St. Mary’s, the University Church (Carfax being the 
City Church), of perpendicular architecture, with a fine decorated spire, 
180 feet high, and an Italian portico, at present in course of renewal. 
It would be worthy of the University or some great college to build a 
loftier tower and spire amid the glorious group. Magdalen is the finest, 
and with Merton, St. Mary’s, All Saints’, the Cathedral, Tom Gateway, 
and the Radcliffe, the general effect is magnificent: but there is none 
which springs skyward as if to-pierce the clouds, high amid sailing 
birds and silent air. Opposite St. Mary’s Church is St. Mary Hall; 
then, on the left and right, we have All Souls and University Colleges. 
The latter is supposed to be the oldest in the University; and, if famous 
for educating Eldon and Stowell, and the founder of the Newdigate, and 
for offering Dr. Johnson hospitality in the form of three bottles of 
common-room port daily after dinner, is certainly not less renowned for 
its expulsion of Shelley. All Souls used to be a patrician foundation, 
where the bene nati dined delicately; but the ruthless commissioners 
have changed all that. Certainly the queer relief over the gateway, re- 
presenting souls emerging from purgatory, is not unsuggestive of culi- 
nary operations. It seems ashame that the stoical commissioners should 
have interfered with the easy epicureans of All Souls. The next college 
on the left is Queen’s, in whose buttery is the superb drinking-horn of 
Philippa, the foundress. And at the end of the street is Magdalen. 

Magdalen is truly an architectural poem. King James I. was right, 
who called it “the most absolute thing in Oxford.” Ofcourse Christ 
Church is the crack college. The spirits of Wolsey and of Henry VIII. 
seem to pervade it. About 1530 the Venetian ambassador, Ludovico 
Fatier, described Henry thus: “In this Henry VIII. God has united 
the beauty of mind and of body so as to astonish the world. His fea- 
tures are beautiful; he has a Ceesarian head (ha la testa Cesarina), and 
very calm ; contrary to the English custom, he wears the whole of his 
beard.” But he had ugly ears, poor fellow; and Holbein was threat- 
ened with the loss of his own ears if he painted the king’s ; so the Christ 
Church portrait of him is in full face, as usual. Even the great car- 
dinal had his vanity: he squinted, so his portrait is in profile. Well, as 
I have said, Christ Church is the great college; the noble earl who is 
Chancellor, and translates the J/iad, is a Christ Church man; and s0 is 
that other noble earl who is High Steward; and so is that brilliant 
financier who is just now frightening the old fogies of Oxford. And, 
fashionable as German princes are, Christ Church could not the other 
day find room for one. But I prefer for its seclusion and beauty Mag- 
dalen—ay, even to Merton, though that also is secluded and beautiful, 
and has a noble church within its limits. But it has not the river, the 
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“learned grove,” the deer glancing through sunlight and shade; nor 
has any college any thing so exquisite as the cloistered quadrangle, with 
its enigmatical decorations. Wolsey, the boy bachelor, was educated 
at Magdalen, graduating at 15, and was bursar during the erection of 
the tower, which, Ingram says, “is as a building what Wolsey was as 
aman.” The beautiful old custom of singing madrigals on its summit 
at sunrise on May morning originated in a requiem instituted for Henry 
VII. Some of the antique college customs are disused: no longer is 
the sermon on St. John the Baptist’s day preached from that stone- 
pulpit in the outer court. And the Magdalen May madrigal has given 
place to a hymn, which, however, is better than nothing. 

I don’t want to fall into the guide-book or catalogue style, and 
therefore leave many points unnoticed. It may, however, be observed 
that Oxford is a city of picturesque situations. Look at it from the 
south-east corner of Merton meadow, all its towers seen at one glance ; 
look up and down the windings of the street from the pillar letter-box 
near Queen’s; look from the corner of Holywell Street at the Claren- 
don, the Ashmolean, and the beautiful theatre; stand any where in the 
noble square formed by Brasenose, the Schools, All Souls, and St. Mary’s 
Church, with the Radcliffe in the centre: at every point there is a 
memorable picture. This last Horace Walpole describes as conveying 
“such a vision of large edifices, unbroken by private houses, as the 
mind is apt to entertain of renowned cities that exist no longer.” There 
is a fine view of Oxford from the top of the Radcliffe. 

Whereas Cambridge has given us of late years Thackeray, Macaulay, 
Tennyson—foremost among modern names in literature—to Oxford we 
owe Gladstone, Ruskin, Arthur Clough, Matthew Arnold. I mention 
especially men of literature, without reference to politics or theology; 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric studies and translations place him in the 
first rank of living writers. I don’t know what Mr. Gladstone will 
say if Oxford should reject him; but possibly his own sketch of Apollo 
when Chryses prayed to him may shadow forth some slight idea: 

‘So he prayed. Apollo Phoebus heard his prayer. With anger stung, 

From the summit of Olympus straight in downward course he flung. 


With his bow upon his shoulder, all compact his quiver hung ; 
As he swept along like nightfall in his scorn, his arrows rung.” 


It would be interesting to hear Mr. Ruskin on the proposal to bring 
to Oxford the discordant din and fuliginous fumes of great railway fac- 
tories. On the 8th of July the Times stated that this was to be carried 
out in spite of the “vexatious opposition” of the University! The 
author of Serame and Lilies would find a fine theme for his sonorous 
eloquence in the system which sets the convenience of a railway com- 
pany high above the vital interests of the greatest University in the 
world. 

Oxford has not always tolerated its poets, though it offers prizes for 
poetry. It was an myusta noverca to Shelley. And though Clough, 
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Arnold’s favourite pupil, won distinction there, he could not make it 
his home. No man more completely understood and enjoyed “ young 
Oxford,” as his Long Vacation Pastoral shows; but “old Oxford” seemed 
to him 
“To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 
Unskilled to sunder, and too weak to weave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe.” 
So the Fellow of Oriel, whose vivid hexameters photograph young 
Oxford men with almost Homeric directness and simplicity, became 
principal of I know not what eccentric college in a London square. 
Matthew Arnold, however, is more fortunate; he is Professor of Poetry, 
and advocates hexameters, thereby becoming a “pestilent heretic” in 
his Chancellor’s judgment. Thus he apostrophises Oxford: “ Home of 
lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and impossible 
loyalties.” “ Beautiful city! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by 
the fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene! 
‘There are our young barbarians, all at play.’ 


And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchantments of 
the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to 
perfection—to beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from another 
side ?—nearer, perhaps, than all the science of Tiibingen.” Yet all her 
causes have not been lost; for when Wellington entered Oxford as 
Chancellor, he asked Mr. Croker what building Magdalen Wall was. 
“That is the wall,” said the Tory reviewer, “that James II. ran his 
head against.” But for the resolution and courage of the Fellows of 
tranquil and beautiful Magdalen College, William of Orange might 
never have been King of England. Magdalen had been true to the 
Stuarts—had afforded head-quarters to hot Rupert and his cavalry, had 
suffered in the royal cause ; but Magdalen was also true to Protestant- 
ism when attacked by a Stuart king. Who shall blame for its loyalty 
the College which, by statute, was the Oxford home of the Kings of 
England and Princes of Wales, and within whose walls were educated 
two heirs-apparent, who might have changed, by their accession to the 
throne, the whole current of our history—Arthur, elder brother of 
Henry VIII., and Henry, elder brother of Charles I., “the Marcellus of 
the house of Stuart”? 

Within a radius of ten or twelve miles of Oxford there are nume- 
rous places of beauty and renown. Of Iffley and Nuneham I have 
spoken. There is a pleasant walk to Cumnor, where once stood the 
Hall immortalised in Kenilworth; and thence, 

“ Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe,” 
to Stanton Harcourt, where is Pope’s Tower, in which the great trans- 
lator finished the fifth volume of Homer. There is a wonderful old 
kitchen connected with the ruined manor-house, with enormously thick 
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walls, and openings in the roof for the smoke to escape. Pope describes 
the country people as believing that “the witches keep their Sabbath 
there, and once a year the devil treats them with infernal venison, a 
toasted tiger stuffed with tenpenny nails.” It is a pleasant stroll to 
the ruins of Godstowe, where dwelt Fair Rosamond, whom the exploded 
myth declares to have been poisoned by Queen Eleanor. There is a 
curious crypt under the church of St. Peter’s in the East at Oxford, 
which another myth states to be the entrance to a subterranean passage 
from Godstowe. And the legend is that “ Rosa Mundi” came this way 
to church, hoping to avoid 


“ Those dragon eyes of angered Eleanor.” 


Rosamond reminds me of the pleasant town of Woodstock, where was 
situate her legendary tower. From Oxford to Woodstock and the 
palace of the great duke is a charming excursion, and the Bear is an 
excellent inn, favoured by Oxford men. When you have seen the 
wonders of Blenheim, remember Pope’s lines: 


“ Thanks, sir, cried I, ‘tis very fine; 
But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine?” 
Pope, whose chief admiration was for those 
“Who dare to love their country, and be poor,” 
was always embittered by the immitigable greed of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

But to-day I have no time for any of these tempting excursions, nor 
to seek the “Scholar Gipsy” of Glanvil and Arnold—that mysterious 
wanderer, who, like Odysseus, has learnt life’s secret, and avoids the 
feverish contact of mankind. I fear Mr. Matthew Arnold, who seems 
as restless as ever, has not yet encountered him among the “warm, 
green-muffled Cumnor hills.” The road eastward from Oxford is ugly; 
so I take refuge in the rail, and an hour brings me to the little town of 
Thame, on the river so called. At Thame John Hampden died, after 
that fatal skirmish with Rupert on Chalgrove Field. He was a scholar 
in the old grammar-school of this town. Who shall say what other 
course our history might have taken but for the bursting of that un- 
lucky pistol? Typical men were those two who met at Chalgrove: the 
hot Prince, loyal and daring; the great Commoner, calm, resolute, re- 
flective—rash youth (for Rupert was only twenty-three) matched against 
the thoughtful courage of fifty. Hampden was fated to fall, and so it 
came about that Cromwell ruled England. What if the fiery Palatine 
had fallen instead ? 

Thame is a quiet town, with a fine church and good inn, and two 
newspapers. I suppose there will be a newspaper in every hamlet soon. 
I know one or two where a Gazette du Village, like Courier’s, “ ni Litté- 
raire, nt scientifique, mais rustique,” would do a world of good. But the 
provincial newspapers of England are of another sort; they are dull and 
business-like, and decorous. Thame is on the borders of Buckingham- 
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shire; and I was tempted to cross a salient corner of that county in 
order to see Bledlow Church. 


“* Let rogues be fixed who have no habitation; 
A gentleman may wander ”— 
says either Beaumont or Fletcher. “You look like a wanderer, sir,” 
said to me a famous bookbinding artist of Oxford, unrivalled manipu- 
lator of velvet and vellum, russia and morocco, silk and gold. I pro- 
bably did—straw-hatted, knapsacked, and a little lame from wearing 
too new boots. But this was a compliment compared to the remark of 
a grave and steady old uncle of mine, who has always deemed literature 
a beggarly craft, when he heard of my perambulating certain counties: 
“Gone on the tramp, is he? Well, I always expected it.” Being a 
wanderer, I resolved to invade Bucks for an hour or two. The old 
church of Bledlow stands above a ravine, which is called the Glyde or 
Lyde. The bottom of this chasm is a series of weed-choked pools, fed 
by the chalk-springs ; great ivy-covered trees hang over it in all direc- 
tions. It looks beautifully cool on a sultry summer day. Merlin, or 
Mother Shipton, or somebody, prophesies thus about it : 
“ They who live, and do abide, 

Shall see Bledlow Church fall into the Glyde; 

And they who live, and do remain, 

Shall see the church built up again.” 
There seems as yet no likelihood that the first part of the prophecy will 
be fulfilled. There is an ancient font in Bledlow Churchyard ; and the 
church itself is curiously arranged, the pews being in a single row 
round the walls, and the central area filled with forms. 

Now back to Oxfordshire by the village of Chinnor. There is a 
little inn at Bledlow, the Red Lion; and a black-eyed girl of twelve or 
thereabouts seems to manage its Lilliputian business; and she points 
out to me a delightful path across the yellowing corn-land to Chinnor, 
but has not the least idea how far it is. Lying on the table is a Wes- 
leyan hymn-book. Glance into that thick cheap volume, and you will 
find almost every hymn contains what Professor Arnold calls “the 
lyrical cry.” Compare it with certain other collections—such, for in- 
stance, as Earl Nelson’s Hymnal for the diocese of Salisbury—and note 
the marvellous difference. The latter is a namby-pamby affair; while 
Wesley’s hymns are as much in earnest as Dibdin’s sea-songs. I suspect 
Charles Wesley the poet did as much as John Wesley the orator for the 
permanence of Methodism. The magnetism of personal influence passes 
away; but the burning life of that wondrous psalmody, sung Sunday 
after Sunday by congregations full of faith, is imperishable. Read 
Robert Browning’s experience of Mount-Zion Chapel in Love Lane. It 
is worth half the theology of the day. 

The walk to Chinnor was as pleasant as it looked. Passing through 
the village, I looked over the graveyard of a little dissenting chapel, and 
read a characteristic epitaph on the Venerable Father Mead (whom at 
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first I deemed some dignitary of the Latin Church), who was converted 
by Whitefield in 1762, and who lived to the age of ninety-six, and who 
was “not unlike Whitefield both in person and piety.” Doubtless this 
Chinnor double of the great preacher was a wonder of the village up to 
his death about twenty years ago. Farther on, I passed Chinnor Church, 
evidently in a state of architectural disturbance, and turned into the 
Crown for ale and topographic information. Here I had the honour of 
being taken for an exciseman, and the good people were evidently much 
relieved at finding that I was only a harmless wanderer. Nothing would 
do but that I should see the interior of the church, just restored, and to 
be opened by the Bishop of Oxford in two days. Indefatigable prelate! 
Only a few days previously I had travelled with him from Twyford to 
Slough; he had been chairman at a Wargrave Missionary Meeting one 
day, and was to lay a foundation-stone near Eton the next; and his 
Jidus Achates most accurately defined the Twyford porters as “the 
laziest beggars that ever stepped.” And now I find him about to 
illuminate Chinnor in the Chilterns, village which Rupert burnt on the 
fatal morning of Chalgrove. “'The Apostles,” said mine hostess, “are 
not come from Oxford yet.” It was a curious intimation. A high 
honour for Bishop Wilberforce if indeed the Apostles were to meet him. 
But the statement referred to certain famous paintings of the Apostles, 
the work of Sir James Thornhill. I accompanied the village pedagogue 
to see the interior, which seemed to be restored in excellent taste. The 
expense is borne, I am told, by Sir W. Musgrave, who is both patron 
and rector, and Mr. Turner, a landowner in the parish. Banks, of Wol- 
verhampton, was named as the architect. 

From Chinnor to Stokenchurch the walk is beautiful exceedingly. 
The soft swerve of the chalk hills is crowned with beech-woods. Those 
Chiltern hills have the true mammal curve; the goddess Hertha seems 
to sleep among them. From the hill-terrace you look over a vast ex- 
panse of plain, chequered with ever-moving shadow and light. Those 
beech-woods are noted for plenteous wild-flowers. I, no botanist, did 
not stay to seek hellebore, or mountain-madwort, or musk and birds’- 
nest orchis. As the road swerved, far on the left I could see West 
Wycombe Church, built by that Lord le Despencer who held quasi- 
monastic revel at Medmenham Abbey. It is a strange edifice inside; 
and I believe the great ball on its tower was built for a banqueting- 
room; but I leave all this till I go Through Bucks. 

Here I asked my way of a buxom young woman, who seemed to 
think devouring half-ripe gooseberries the pleasantest thing in life; and 
was told, after a somewhat complex direction, that I couldn’t mistake. 
Never trust “ You can’t mistake,” coming from the lips of rustic maiden- 
hood. Can’t you? Only try those devious paths through the dense 
Stokenchurch woodlands. She can’t mistake, of course; she goes to 
church, or to meet her sweetheart, that way; but you will find it no 
easy matter to solve the silvan enigma. Country folk, with the kindest 
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intentions, often perplex the inquirer from their ignorance of the amount 
of his ignorance; they speak of a series of cultivated fields as “the 
Common,” because it was a common twenty years ago; they direct 
you to turn at the Crown or the Lion, never for a moment supposing 
that you can know nothing of the little public-house which is the centre 
of their small geography. I think gve too often err in our dealings with 
the poorer classes from a similar ignorance of their ignorance. 

However, I managed to reach Stokenchurch through the steep beau- 
tifal woods, and was extremely glad to get away again—for there was a 
fair in full swing, and an ill-odour of beer and tobacco, and an example 
of well-dressed half-idiocy throwing sticks at toys. The gipsies mus- 
tered in force, looking natural and picturesque in comparison with the 
slouching clodhoppers in Sunday clothing. One black-haired, black- 
eyed girl, with a marigold handkerchief for head-dress, might have 
served as George Borrow’s “ Ursula.” Swings and merry-go-rounds 
delighted the children. A couple of the country-police looked on con- 
temptuously. 

Adrian Scrope, one of the regicides, was owner of Wormsley Park; 
it now belongs to Mr. Fane, M.P. for Oxfordshire, and one of the nume- 
rous militia and volunteer colonels whom we find in the House. A 
county M.P. is just as naturally a colonel of militia as a borough M.P. 
is a director of limited-liability companies. The next village on my 
route, reached by a lane that seemed endless, was Fingest, with a 
quaint old church and a ghost-story. The spectre was one Burghersh, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who could not rest in his grave till the ground which 
he had taken from the common to enlarge his park had been restored. 
I wish Earl Spencer, Lord of the Manor of Wimbledon, could have a 
short interview with this episcopal phantom. 

Passing through a hamlet whose name [I have forgotten, I reach 
Hambleden, a pleasant village, at which I should have been tempted 
to delay, only that I am in Berkshire now, and that I mean to get home 
to supper. The church is a handsome one; and quaint old Quarles has 
adorned it with an epitaph upon his sister, Sir Cope D’ Oyley’ s wife, who, 
according to her poetic relation, 


“ Was in spirit a Jael, 
Rebecca in grace, in heart an Abigail; 
In works a Dorcas, to the church a Hannah, 
And to her spouse Susannah; 
Prudently simple, providently wary, 
To the world a Martha, and to heaven a Mary.” 


Now comes Medmenham, a secluded village under the hill, and 
my way lies to the right to meet old Thames again. The bargees of 
Thames are often chaffed with the question, “ Who ate puppy-pie under 
Marlow Bridge?” For the landlord of the inn at Medmenham Ferry, 
hearing that a raid on his larder was planned, baked a litter of young 
puppies in a pie, which the unlucky bargemen devoured with much gusto 
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under Marlow Bridge. “ Puppy-pie” makes a bargee furious to this day. 
They are a humorous race at Medmenham, evidently; even as they 
were when they frightened Lord le Despencer and his Franciscans 
amid their orgies, by lowering a great monkey down the chimney in 
some grotesque costume. Mr. Scott Murray, to my thinking, has not 
improved the old abbey by his recent alterations. I one day asked 
his head workman what they were. doing, and received for answer: 
“We're a renowating the old place, sir—making it look more ancient- 
like.” 

Here, again, I find festival. The pretty little inn is crammed with 
drinkers. What a pity that the working-man’s holiday is so completely 
an affair of beer and pipes! Imagine a holiday in Italy or Southern 
France, with light wine in graceful flasks, and dancers equally graceful 
under the great chestnut-trees! Would the English labourer like his 
tobacco as well if it were of higher quality, or his beer as well if it were 
freed from stupefying drugs, and served in something more elegant than 
those hideous pint-pots? I don’t see why not. Ale and cider, well 
made and pure, are as wholesome and refreshing as the weak wines of 
the Continent; but it is too frequently the object of brewer and beer- 
retailer to produce a liquid which shall excite instead of quenching 
thirst. Of course, greater cheapness is the financier’s affair; but greater 
purity lies with the producer. Equally, of course, so long as beer looks 
like thick broth, no vendor will put it in a clear bright glass. So the 
luckless lout drinks liquid dirt from an opaque vessel, until his head 
would ache horribly, if a long course of such dissipation had not deprived 
his brain of all sensitiveness. 

A charmed sunset paints the west as I cross the ferry. Distance 
improves the spectacle: from the farther side there seems some beauty 
in the groups dancing to a cracked fiddle on the lawn—in the remoter 
and gayer group, who are noisily playing the immortal game of kiss-in- 
the-ring. Down beyond the Danesfield Woods a white cloud of steam 
marks the approach of a boat, chartered to carry home the holiday- 
keepers. I sit on the green bank and lave my somewhat weary feet. 
The scene of gaiety looks pleasant enough beyond that shining river 
and beneath the mellow light of that softening sunset. I remember a 
certain song: 


‘* Sing, maiden, sing, as we slowly glide 
Over the ferry at even-tide |” 


But for me there is no music here. So, rising to pass homeward, I be- 
come suddenly aware of a balloon high above me, sprung I know not 
whence, silently voyaging I know not whither. That floating spheroid, 
traversing the pathless and unmapped air, adds strange beauty to the 
scene by the mystery of its isolation. I watch it gliding swiftly away 
above the wooded hills, till it fades into the depths of the dim gray 
eastern sky. 
C. 
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Dlondes versus Drunettes. 


From the creation of the world down to the present times there has 
been, says M. Ausone de Chancel, in his clever and amusing book Le 
Livre des Blondes, an unceasing struggle between the two antagonistic 
principles symbolised by the colours dark and fair—blonde and bru- 
nette. Daylight and all that belongs to it, bright flowers and tuneful 
birds, virtuous thoughts and meritorious actions, loyal friendships and 
the pure joys of the domestic hearth,—all that makes earth truly enjoy- 
able,—must be classed together as fair. On the other hand, the appan- 
age of the dark is the funereal veil of night, the triple-faced hypocritical 
moon, the whole hideous tribe of ghouls, sprites, bats, vampires, owls, 
robbers, clandestine amours, and gloomy death. In the beginning 
there was but one colour to mankind. By degrees white degenerated 
into copper-colour, while that, again, became intensified into black. The 
most beautiful object of creation is a golden-haired fair-complexioned 
woman, with eyes blue as the periwinkle or the forget-me-not. In the 
absence of any positive proof to the contrary, we may accept Milton’s 
assurance that Eve, “fairest of her daughters,” had tresses of golden 
hue; and in like manner the artists of all ages have represented the 
Madonna as a pure blonde; for the mythical black virgins attributed to 
St. Luke are evidently nothing more than Byzantine copies of Egyptian 
representations of Isis and Horus. 

It is not every body who can be a blonde, and just as little can every 
body be a brunette. The genuine and veritable blonde should be tall, 
lissom, blue-eyed, and with an alabaster skin. Her movements should 
be impressed with that elegant languor which indicates a dreamy but 
impassioned nature. The blonde would be supremely happy were she 
not subject to old age, but that creeps upon her while she regrets her 
native heaven. No matter how dark a woman may have been in the 
flesh and in her actual life, no sooner does she pass into the region of 
poesy than straightway she is crowned with auburn tresses. It is thus 
that the painter and the sculptor—until Mr. Storey struck out another 
path—have loved to represent Cleopatra, that brownest of brunettes, as 
a “child of earth with golden hair.” 

The most perfect blondes are to be found, like every other kind of 
perfection, in France; for in Germany they are too fat, and in England 
too lean. Now and then, however, they are to be found, in a comet-like 
form, in Italy and Spain; and how lovely they can be in the last-named 
country we may judge from the not less gracious than graceful Empress 
of the French. And the Spanish blonde is no invention of modern 
times. Does not Cervantes dwell with rapture on the long fair tresses 
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of the damsel disguised as a peasant, so long that they reached to her 
feet, so fair that Apollo himself might have envied them ? 

The ancients, it is beyond all question, placed the brunette in the 
second rank. Both Hesiod and Homer ascribe golden hair to the God- 
dess of Love; and even Minerva, who, though somewhat too much 
addicted to war and strife, had still enough of the woman in her to be 
fond of fine dresses, had eyes of azure blue. Diana, again, the prude 
who banished Calisto from her presence, and then stole down at night 
to kiss the sleeping Endymion, was fair to a fault, with the eyes of a 
cat. Vesta, indeed, was dark; but then she was all flesh and no soul, 
and would have eaten the doves of Venus, could she have caught them 
and cooked them @ Ja crapaudine. The very fire that was kept ever 
burning upon her altars was nothing more than the emblem of a well- 
appointed kitchen; and thus when a priestess suffered the sacred flame 
to expire, the delinquent was consistently punished by being allowed to 
perish of hunger. It is true there were two Venuses, of whom the 
Celestial Venus alone was fair; but what does this prove, except that 
through degeneracy the Earthly Venus had turned into a brunette? 
Fair could not be foul, nor foul fair. And the physical charms and de- 
fects of the mothers were transmitted in a moral sense to their respec- 
tive infants. Venus the Blonde gave birth to the chaste Eros; while 
from Venus the Brunette sprang Anteros, the pretty horsebreaker’s 
favourite groom. That the rosy-fingered Aurora was fair as a summer’s 
dawn no one will deny; and, seeing that Anchises took Venus for one 
of the “ sister Graces three,” it is clear that those charming maidens 
must have been bright and fair as the three Christian virtues commended 
by St. Paul, of which they were the truest prototypes. Unhappily, mo- 
dern artists have misunderstood the proper attributes of these Virtues, 
for they fashion Faith as a Juno, and Hope as a Minerva, although 
avoiding the capital error of designing Charity as other than Venus 
Urania. Then, as the Nymphs were the daughters of Nereus and the 
fair-haired Doris, it is at least probable that one half of them, if not 

he majority, took after their mother. Indeed we know that it is so; 

or do we not see them—only slightly more apparelled—at St. James’s 
and the Tuileries, in Rotten Row and the Bois de Boulogne, fair as the 
stars of heaven, with waving sunbeams for locks of hair ? 

On the other hand, the Parcs, daughters of swarthy Night, were as 
dark as their sombre parent, whose dear friends and gossips, the Eume- 
nides,. were as black as herself. Juno too, haughty, overbearing, selfish, 
jealous,—not always without cause,—was a brunette of brunettes, and 
had the eyes of an ox. Proserpine, again, must have belonged to the 
same category, and in her mean jealousy changed a poor nymph into 
a pot-herb, because her eyes happened to be blacker than her own. 
Pandora, it must be admitted, had the fierce coal-black eyes of her 
fashioner Vulcan, but her complexion and her hair were the gift of the 
Celestial Venus, and so far she resembled the Laura of Petrarch. And 
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Circe, the enchantress Circe, inherited the bright locks of her father 
the far-darting Apollo, like unto the ruddy flames of a volcano in erup- 
tion, when the glowing lava sends forth showers of sparks red as molten 
copper issuing from the furnace. 

Among the Greeks the fair style of beauty was that which was most 
highly appreciated ; for it cannot be doubted that the real object of the 
Argonautic expedition was simply to carry off Medea, the princess with 
the golden locks; just as in later times all Greece hurled itself against 
the Troad to recover the fairest of women, Helen, the wife of Menelaus. 
But even in that favoured land it fell to the lot of some women to be 
born with a dark complexion. They were, however, equal to the occa- 
sion, and by the aid of art soon learned to dye their hair of a yellow hue, 
or sprinkled it with gold-dust. At the same time the blondes loved 
to dye their eyelids and eyebrows black, and truly there is nothing 
more fascinating than this happy combination of art and nature. The 
ill-fated André Chenier alludes to this peculiar type of beauty in the 
graceful style habitual to him : 

“ Je sais qu’on ne voit point d’attraits plus désirés 
Qu’un visage arrondi, de longs cheveux dorés ; 
Dans une bouche étroite un double rang d'ivoire, 
Et, sur de beaux yeux bleus, une paupiére noire.” 


The judgment of Paris was the judgment of all antiquity. Was not 
the blonde Phryne saluted with acclamations of delight and wonderment 


when surprised in the waters of the Saronic Gulf, with no other cover- 
ing than her locks of burnished gold? Lais, indeed, was a brunette, 
but she died in abject poverty; while her countrymen erected to Phryne 
a statue of gold in the Temple of Delphi. And when a double accusa- 
tion was brought against Phryne, by which her life was in peril, did she 
not turn the tables upon her accuser by the simple expedient of allow- 
ing her tunic to glide off her shoulders, electrifying her mob of judges 
by their marvellous whiteness? In Egypt, where brunettes were 
more plentiful than blackberries, divine honours were accorded to 
a blonde, or at least to her hair, which even in these prosaic days may 
be seen radiating light and joy from its “pride of place” betwee Leo 
and Virgo. 

The Romans were not one step behind the Greeks in their admira- 
tion of a fair complexion and golden locks. Virgil’s Dido took the 
trouble to shear off her auburn tresses, and his Venus is distinguished 
by the epithet of aurea, as if the first of the “ Kilmansegg Kin.” As 
for that gay deceiver Horatius Flaccus, he himself tells us that he de- 
serted Lydia for the blonde Chloe; nor did he overlook the fair light 
hair of the coquettish Pyrrha. It is true, his idea of fairness of com- 
plexion does not quite harmonise with our own, for when he wishes to 
praise the beauty of Circe, he, or the exigences of his metre, can find 
no better epithet than witream. In the Rosherville Gardens, as we have 
somewhere read—probably in the Pall-Mall Gazette—there is a tower 
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the windows of which are made of different-coloured glasses, so that 
you look out upon the four seasons of the year within a circle of a few 
yards’ circumference. Trees, grass, houses, and the river may not suffer 
when viewed through the medium of this toy; but can the same be said 
of lovely woman? Our window and table glass is nearly hueless; but 
what a watery, washed-out, mermaidenish, and even fishy complexion 
would that be if it existed in the case of the empress of our soul? And 
the word cannot have meant “transparent,” for that is just what Circe 
was not; as, indeed, how could she have been, being a woman as well as 
an enchantress ?—unless it alluded to the opaque transparency of “a 
bull’s eye.” After all, why should not Horace have been thinking rather 
of her moral than her physical attributes, and so likened her dangerous 
character to pernicious vitriol? The idea, so far as we are aware, is 
decidedly original; but it is freely presented to future commentators, 
without any reservation of rights of translation or letters of patent. 
Nor was Horace singular among his countrymen in his weakness for 
fair-skinned and fair-haired maidens. Tibullus praises those qualities 
in Celia and Phoebe; Propertius grows sentimental over the violets 
peeping out of the golden tresses of Cynthia; Gallus falls into an 
ecstasy because Lydia is whiter than milk or Indian ivory, than lily or 
eglantine ; Martial takes credit to himself for having sent Lesbia the 
scalp of a German belle, in order that she might judge with her own 
eyes of the superior fairness of her own head of hair; and among the 
ruins of Pompeii the following inscription has lately been discovered: 
Candida me docuit nigras odisse puellas,—“ A blonde taught me to turn 
up my nose at brunettes.” 

In the Middle Ages, again, it is abundantly clear from illuminated 
books and manuscripts that the blondes still bore off the palm from 
brunettes. Trouvéres and troubadours alike owned their influence and 
sang their praises. Dante sighs over the grave that closed upon the 
fair locks of Beatrice, which were wont to light up the surrounding 
hills as with a gleam of sunshine. Tasso, before he lost his senses, 
raved about the beauty of the blonde and voluptuous Armida. Ariosto 
was of a cooler temperament, but even he becomes eloquent under the 
inspiration of the lilies and roses on the cheeks of Angelica shaded be- 
neath her fair hair gently moved by the zephyrs. About the same time 
that these poets acknowledged the empire of this favoured type of 
beauty, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy and Count of Flanders, 
instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece, in honour of a blonde. In 
the middle of the thirteenth century Raoul, Count of Soissons, said or 


Gang : “ © belle blonde! 


O ceeur si gent! 

Perle du monde, 

Que j'aime tant.” 
Not even Marot, the gentle Marot, could restrain himself in his epitha- 
lamium on the marriage of Madeleine, daughter of Francis I., from in- 
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dicating his preference for fair over dark beauties. Truth compels him 
to admit “brunette elle est,” but courtesy enables him to add “mais 
pourtant elle est belle.” In his Dialogue de Deux Amants, however, he 
expresses without reserve his own opinion, and places “ Barthélemie la 
blondelette” before all womanhood. Laborderie, again, makes his 
“amie du coeur” boast of her “blonds cheveux” and her “yeux verts, 
pleins de douceur.” Then we have Mellin de Saint-Gelais exclaiming : 


“Si vous saviez, 6 blonds cheveux, 


Quel est le bien que je vous veux, 
Un seul d’entre vous m’est plus cher 
Qu’autre amie entiére 4 toucher, 

Ni que les trésors assemblés 

Du fin or & quoi ressemblez,” 


To the same school belong Joachim Dubellay, with his “blonds che- 
veux” and starry eyes; Remi Belleau and his “tresses blondelettes ;” 
Antoine de Baif and his “maints cheveux blondelets en tors anne- 
lets ;” and Claude de Pontoux, whose “ blonde” 


“De son chant mélodieux 
Et de sa bouche faconde 
Endormirait tous les dieux.” 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century we find no less sedate a per- 
son than Gabriel Minut, Seneschal of Rouergue, devoting a whole book 
to the description of the charms of “La Belle Paule,” a lady of Tou- 


louse, who was of a “blond argenté,” and “pourrait bien se’ mettre, si 
bon lui semblait” (though even then her husband might have objected), 
“en présence de quel qu’il fit, en forme nue, sans crainte qu’on la vit 
nullement.” This lady, of whom it is written that she was “belle de- 
puis la plante des pieds jusqu’au sommet de la téte ; belle sur toutes les 
beautés les plus approchantes A la perfection, qui furent vues depuis 
que le monde, délaissant son vieil et difforme chaos, fut formé et 
fagonné au plus beau de son mieux,”—this perfect woman was com- 
pelled, to avoid the daily risk of suffocation whenever she ventured 
forth into the streets, by showing herself every Sunday on her balcony 
to gratify the longing eyes of her too susceptible fellow-citizens. After 
the same fashion, not so very many years ago, a crowd was gathered 
together in front of an hotel at Lyons, at one of the windows of whick 
a lovely damsel “ couverte de cheveux blonds retombant sur toutes ses 
roses” had been seen by a passer-by, too impressionable to view un- 
moved such a combination of charms. The lady in question was Mdlle. 
Delphine Gay, afterwards Madame de Girardin, wife of the clever if 
crotchety editor of Za- Presse and author of Le Supplice Pune Femme. 
Agnes Sorel was a blonde. A blonde was Diana of Poitiers. So 
likewise was Gabrielle d’ Estrées. Blonde, too, was Mary Queen of 
Scots; nor was Elizabeth a brunette. Blonde, again, were Anne of 
Austria and her rival the Countess of Hautfort; blonde, Henriette 
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d’Entraigues and Marie de Bourbon, Duchess of Orleans; blonde, 
Elizabeth of France, Queen of Spain, and Henrietta of England, 
Duchess of Orleans ; blonde, the Duchess of Chevreuse, and the more 
celebrated Mdlle. de Montpensier, who has left us her portrait limned 
by her own fair hands. “ Puisqu’on veut,” she writes, “que je fasse 
mon portrait, je ticherai de m’en acquitter le mieux possible. Je 
commencerai d’abord par mon extérieur: je suis grande, ni grasse, ni 
maigre; d’une taille fort belle, fort aisée; j’ai bonne mine, la peau 
blanche et belle, ainsi que la gorge; mes cheveux sont blonds et d’un 
beau cendré ; mes yeux sont bleus, ma bouche vermeille.” <A pleasing 
portrait, in truth, and one that fully explains the extraordinary ascend- 
ency over Paris and the Fronde so long exercised by the fair artist. At 
the court of Louis XIV. every woman who respected herself, as we learn 
from Feuillet de Conches, was either a blonde or got herself up as one, 
and those who had the misfortune to be endowed by nature with dark 
hair were obliged to wear wigs. Madame de Sévigné was blonde, and 
so also Mdlle. de Fontanges, Mdlle. de Lavalliére, Madame de la 
Fayette, and even Madame de Maintenon. Under the Regency, how- 
ever, brunettes came into fashion, for idealism was then forced to give 
place to materialism. The epoch of Louis Quatorze was the epoch of 
great men, great ideas, great things, because it was also the epoch of 
large noses. The epoch of the Regency, on the contrary, was the epoch 
of little men, little art, little every thing, because it was the epoch of 
little noses, of snub noses, of turned-up noses. All great times, all 
great peoples, all great men have been distinguished by long noses. 
The nose is the rudder of the human frame, only placed in front. With 
a long straight nose one marches forward direct to his goal, without 
looking to the right hand or to the left ; but with a short nose, a squat 
nose, or a nose turned up, one advances by tacking in a zigzag line, 
fluttering to and fro like a butterfly. This is the reason why chil- 
dren, grisettes, and negroes, have no stability of character, in fact have 
no character at all, but laugh and cry and sing without cause, and just 
as chance directs them. All the generals of the Order of Jesuits have 
been long-nosed to a man. The order indeed is only recruited from 
men with long noses. All founders of empires and systems have been 
remarkable for their long straight noses, such as Alexander the Mace- 
-donian, Augustus Cesar, Napoleon, Aristotle, Moses, Mohammed, and 
Ignatius Loyola. Socrates, indeed, had little to boast of in this respect, 
but his favourite disciple, Plato, made up for his deficiency, and had 
nose enough for both. But to return to our blondes; and it is well to 
make the most of them during the brief space of time they will yet be 
vouchsafed to humanity. A brief space! For already—according to 
M. Chancel, though our own personal experience scarcely confirms his 
position—blondes are going out and brunettes coming in, owing to the 
“intense intensity” of life in these days of strife and struggle and sham, 
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The Ethiopians, who once were only brown, are degenerating into 
black. The copper-coloured Mongolian is passing day by day from 
copper to bronze. The fair are turning dark, the dark are becoming 
black; and thus within a given time all mankind will be reduced to the 
condition of negroes, and then the devil alone will be painted as a 
blonde. The prospect is not an inviting one; but as every prophet is 
not a true prophet, it may be hoped that this prediction likewise 
may be classed with the dreams that issue through the ivory gate of 
Hades. 











David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FACE TO FACE, 


Muy had long threatened to look up her former schoolfellow, and 
was languidly moved to the exertion more than once; but the achieve- 
ment, somehow, never came off. Perhaps she was never nearer accom- 
plishing it than when Mr. Chantrey, in whom she had conceived an 
interest, awakened her curiosity by his confessions. The claims of old 
acquaintance, it may be conjectured, were not very strong. They had 
not been exactly friends as children, for Milly was five years senior to 
Emmie, and of course considered herself grown-up and matronly whilst 
Emmie was toddling in pinafores; but they had had scarlatina together 
in the same room, and that was a tie not to be slighted; and the same 
kind lady, Mrs. Blenheim, impartially nursed them both. That was a 
claim which Emmie at least could not forget. 

Being little countrywomen in the same school, Milly used to patronise 
her junior, give her bonbons, needles, and bits of gay ribbon, and help 
her in her geography and music; but of course she never shared her 
secrets with a mere child; and what friendship can there be between 
schoolfellows without a secret? Of course when Madame Bruget 
gave a dance or a picnic, Milly played the experienced young lady; 
Emmie, the shy child, being half frightened by the immensity of the 
pleasure. 

So long, then, as old acquaintance was the only claim, Milly, as we 
have said, never put herself out of the way to renew it; but when she 
became engaged to Miss Wertley’s brother, the case was quite altered, 
and she undauntedly undertook a pilgrimage to Hampstead on the first 
invitation. Emmie, distrustful, perhaps, of other attractions to the town 
demoiselle, had afforded the highest inducement in her power—her 
brother John was coming ; so out came Milly to meet her betrothed 
in the bosom of his family. 

The meeting of the two girls was most affectionate. It was not, to” 
be sure, as if they had been twin rosebuds in their schooldays, the most 
devoted friends and confidants,—pining when parted, and conversing 
in kisses when together; but really it was very emphatic; and they re- 
vived\a hundred little annals of their schooldays—* Don’t you remem- 
ber this?” and “Will you ever forget that?”—+ill Milly felt a little 
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fatigued, and suddenly lost her memory. Emmie was far the fresher of 
the two: all the difference between them that there is between the rose- 
bud on the tree and the plucked rosebud in a glass of water. 

When Milly had made her acquaintance with her future father-in- 
law, and sufficiently charmed the old gentleman by her quiet kindly 
grace, out went these two friends to unbosom themselves in the shady 
walk that lay along the boundary-wall. And they strolled up and down, 
these light figures, brindled with the broken sunshine. 

Our little town-friend deported herself with a good-natured and 
highly serene superiority, which was based upon nothing I know of; 
but there it was. There was, nevertheless, a soft and playful power of 
womanhood in Emmie’s bearing, which did not dispute advantages, but 
unconsciously held its own. Milly was bent on amusing herself, and 
began to play a little game of banter: 

“T cannot find out whether you are very simple or very cruel.” 

“ Suppose you take my simplicity for granted ?” said Emmie. 

“T’ll put you on your trial, Peri,” said Milly. “Ihave prepared 
my brief, and I am just thinking how to open the cross-examination. 
First, kiss the bouquet, young lady.” She placed her bunch of flowers 
to Emmie’s lips. ‘You are sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Now, first question,” said she, clearing her 
throat. ‘ Do you read the season-novels?” 

“No.” 

“Then you're benighted—quite outside the pale. These are the 
great books of fashion and authorities for the year. They teach us 
the latest mode of receiving the attentions of gentlemen and dispens- 
ing our own. One year, you see, it is the correct thing to be pert and 
clever, if we can; another year we must be languid and calm, with the 
nerves of an army-surgeon; another year, childish, kittenish, utter geese; 
while the very next year we expand into the high-souled, poetical, and 
high-church, papists, and jesuits, devoted to stained-glass, music, and 
incense—that was a charming fashion—when out comes a novel next 
season, and, behold, we are slangy as stable-boys, fast as young rakes 
on the stage; with cigarettes, hunting-whips, and naughty allusions. 
Now you know, Emmie, if you were to treat Mr. Chantrey in an Arcadian 
sort of way when it was the fashion to quiz, you would be guilty of a 
very serious gaucherie, my child.” . 

“ But then Hampstead 7s Arcadia,” said Emmie, demurely. “ How- 
ever, I’m not above a hint, Milly. Ill watch you closely when John 
comes, and take a lesson.” 

“ How to treat Mr. Chantrey? Good. We are coming at the truth. 
I thought so. There’s Mr. Chantrey first confesses to me; then you let 
out your innocent little secret. I really think it becomes my duty to 
clear up these cross-purposes.” 

“Certainly,” said Emmie, good-humouredly. “But suppose you 
give us a little more grace, to see if we know our own minds? You 
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might frighten Mr. Chantrey away if you are so very premature, 
Milly.” 

“Seriously —my child, look me in the face—you know I might 
be your mother,” said Milly, presuming on five years’ seniority. “ Seri- 
ously, Mr. Chantrey is very, very much captivated, and you have not 
even the elements of the art for bringing a suitor on. It is a per- 
fect science. There is a moment to give him his chill, and a moment 
to let him have his glow. At first, then,” she said, delicately hold- 
ing her little thumb, “you must be very stimulating and disagreeable, 
my dear Peri—that attracts his attention at least; sweetness will never 
do; as artists say, it is a retiring colour, mere want of character. When 
he talks of poetry, you must talk of patés. If he loves quadrilles, you 
must sit down all through the set. If you use pearl-powder or hair- 
wads, startle him by confessing the awful fact; and if alone, you might 
extricate any false hair about you and flourish it in his face. When 
you have thoroughly revolted him, you know, then just throw in his 
way a rumour that you are engaged. Directly he is piqued, and begins 
to desire what he can’t get. Or stay—a very deep and pathetic plan— 
let him understand you are going to leave Europe in a month or so for 
ever. India or New Zealand—take a map and select. Why, there you 
are happily and heartlessly vanishing for ever from his sight. A deep 
melancholy supervenes, and he becomes an easy prey. But the best 
manceuvre of all for a good creature like you, Peri, is to be all that is 
lovely and kind to Mr. Chantrey for just two days, so as not to make 
yourself too cheap; then turn on him and repel him, never mind why; 
coldly neglect him for a month. He will puzzle himself heart and brain 
about this mystery for all that time, and think of nothing but you. 
These are the golden rules for catching a husband.” 

“Have you found them fail, Milly?” smiled Emmie, with assumed 
interest. 

Milly paused. “Ah,” she cried, “I took you for a pretty fly, Miss; 
but you’ve got a sting.” 

“You didn’t catch John by that beautiful science,” laughed good- 
natured Emmie. “ That is all I mean.” 

“ And you have not caught Mr. Chantrey by it,” said Milly, softly. 
“ He és caught!” 

“Ts it possible?” said Emmie, opening her eyes. She knew it, we 
may conclude, this many a day, and did not need this cynical little town- 
lady to inform her. 

A few moments after, they were startled by the sound of the wooden 
entrance-gate closing with a swing, and Emma looked round hastily. 

“Oh, Milly,” she said, “here is Mr. Chantrey. Pray be careful not 
to allude to that review before him; he is so sore about it.” 

“What review?” asked Milly. “You’d better tell me all about it 
quickly.” 
Here Emma told her in a few words the pitiful story of the hopeful 
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novel, and David’s pride, and the little dead lady’s glory, and the mortal 
wound; finally, she whispered to her the name of the sparrow who killed 
that poor cock-robin that was singing so sweetly. 

“T fear so much it was John.” 

“Then why on earth do you bring them together?” said Milly, 
looking really somewhat distressed. 

“Tf J can help it, Mr. Chantrey shall never know it; but I want to 
make them good friends; they must like one another, Milly.” 

“ Have you told John?” 

“ Of course not,” said Emmie, hastily; “nor must you. How could 
he ever be at ease with Mr. Chantrey if he knew the mischief he had 
done him? though he did it conscientiously, I’m sure.” 

“How comfortable we shall feel!” murmured Milly, with a little 
shrug. “I’m sorry you told me.” 

Meanwhile David had been coming leisurely up the avenue, and had 
not seen the ladies yet. He had his hand on the hall-door bell, when 
Milly called him by name. 

“You were dreaming, Mr. Chantrey, I’m sure, and fancied yourself 
in a funeral-procession,” said Milly, as he approached them. “Now 
confess you knew we were watching you, and you wished to impress us 
with your stateliness.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Chantrey saw us,” said Emmie; “but we were 
impressed. What made you so grave?” 

David professed to give a good reason for his gravity and sadness 
in that he was coming to decline Mr. Wertley’s kind invitation that 
day. 

“Tt is now four o’clock, and we dine at five, Mr. Chantrey,” said 
Emma. “ We cannot possibly accept your excuses.” 

He said his little sister was seriously unwell, and he did not like to 
be absent ; but Emma countered him promptly: 

“JT was at your hall-door this morning to inquire, and I heard she 
was better. Now, Mr. Chantrey, I warn you you are getting into a 
scrape with papa and me. I shall send him out to you.” 

“Never mind,” said Milly; “he shall not go. IT’ll mount guard 
over him till the first bell rings, and do you take care of him during 
dinner. Oh, this gentleman must be watched !” 

So Emma went in, and Milly strolled off with my yielding hero, 
who, though very strong and valiant, was not, I suppose, stronger or 
more valiant than Samson. But he was depressed and silent. Milly 
had uphill work at first. At length said she, joyously, 

“T have found a wife for you, Mr. Chantrey. She is forty-five, and 
has fifteen hundred a-year. Will you have her?” 

“Tam not the Sultan with the handkerchief in my hand. Would 
the lady have me ?” 

“Mr. Chantrey,” she said, with a thoughtful face, “I’m going to ask 
your opinion, There is an eccentric young lady of my acquaintance 
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who has lost a chance—a good match; grand establishment: all that a 
fond mamma could desire for her daughter. What was her foolish 
reason—could any thing be so absurd ?—only that she could not abide 
the gentleman! Was she not stupid ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said David, confusedly. His thoughts were 
busy at the moment with other matters. 

‘7 was saying that your praise of Emma was not too much. She 
is the sweetest, prettiest girl almost I have ever seen. Here she comes, 
to break in our /éfe-d-téte. You must not treat her as you have treated 
me—not listening to one word I have said; and staring at the clouds 
when a lady was going to take you into confidence.” 

“Confidence!” said David, looking round. 

“ Your hour of grace is past; I shall not tell you now. I was going 
to tell you that I am engaged to be married to this lady’s brother. I 
will introduce you to him to-night; and if you value my friendship, 
cultivate him.” 

And what, we may ask, brought Emma on the scene again? The 
explanation she put forth was, at a glance, perfectly natural and satis- 
factory. She came, it appeared, to tell Milly that a bed was being 
made for her, and that she must remain that night with them. She 
offered to send a messenger into town to set Mrs. Blenheim’s mind at 
ease, and thought Milly might like to write a line by him. 

Milly stood still, and looked in her face a few seconds with a mis- 
chievous scrutiny. ‘Then she turned to Chantrey: 

“So, Miss Emma Wertley has come out to tell me this! Now, Mr. 
Chantrey, would you ever believe, simple as she stands there, that she 
and I had settled all about this little matter an hour ago? that she 
knows it is impossible I could sleep here to-night, and that the ser- 
vant is to call for me at ten? What could have brought her back 
again ?” 

Emmie looked confused after this little unexpected exposure. She 
assured Milly with truth, but rather more seriously than the occasion 
required, that she really was not certain what she, Milly, intended to 
do, and that the messenger was waiting in the kitchen. 

“We are going to keep John with us for at least a week, and nurse 
his rheumatism.” 

“That will do,” said Milly. “Iam going in to tie-up my flowers 
and write my note: take my place.” 

This was not kind. The Major had been obstructive ; but this was 
almost cruel. What if it had been a little maidenly jealousy which had 
drawn Emmie forth—why should the poor child be ruthlessly exposed ? 
What if she had glanced forth from the window-curtains of her little 
chamber, and beheld her devotee and Miss Milly in confidential chat,— 
watching them as they strolled slowly up and down the shaded lawn- 
walk; watching, we may gracefully conjecture, with an unacknowledged 
stirring of impatience,—can we therefore indict her for any serious of- 
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fence against the dignity of womanhood? All we can say of it is simply 
this, that it is a sort of weakness better not found out, but quite natural; 
not to have felt it were more or less than woman. Here was Milly in- 
vading her rights of vassalage; Milly, a seasoned skilful flirt—Milly, 
whose beauty in Emma’s eyes was so transcendent that she could not 
calculate on her own serene charms whilst she had the former in sight. 
We should not have believed her capable of the childish motive, per- 
haps, had not Milly shrewdly detected her. But, were she the most 
prudish spinster in the celibate town of London, I think she would 
still have felt that singular restless emotion as she peeped from the 
muslin curtains, and been drawn forth as by a spell. 

Emma thanked him for coming; and in the same breath she laughed 
at him for changing his mind, knowing well that he intended now to 
remain. 

“T am glad you are going to stay, Mr. Chantrey ; but I resent your 
reason very much.” 

“ What is my reason?” said he. 

“Oh, I admit the force of it. You came out here, Mr. Chantrey,” 
said she with mock plaintiveness, “to get off your engagement with 
me, when you fancied you had only papa and me to entertain you; but 
no sooner did you see the pretty Miss Blenheim than you changed your 
mind. Remember, I’m very glad you did so.” 

“She is your friend?” said David, inquiringly. 

“Milly! She is engaged to my brother,” said Emma; “ didn’t you 
know it ?” 

Have you ever observed, my reader, how ready a lady is to tell you 
that she whom you admire is engaged? Why, I really cannot conjec- 
ture; perhaps from benevolence to you, lest you might implicate your 
peace of mind when there was no hope; perhaps the kindly impulse to 
relate a circumstance so creditable to the lady in question ; “ perhaps,” 
sneers Mephistopheles, “it is the leaven of female jealousy astir ;” and 
what if it were? How insipid would a very young and pretty woman 
be without her diverting little malice, which begins and ends in words ; 
her gentle bias;. her wayward, captivating little jealousies and innocent 
coquettings! ‘True, they are not so becoming at thirty as at twenty; 
for then they take a developed form, which is not pretty—the playful 


_ little tadpole passions have become squat frogs. 


“You must not be too attentive to Miss Blenheim,” she said, school- 
ing him. “I meant you to pay attention to my brother, not to his 
Jiancée.” 

David was delighted to hear the news. He had respect and admira- 
tion for Milly. A man, by the way, has generally respect and admira- 
tion for those who have flattered him judiciously ; and Milly’s manner 
and conduct to David had flattered him in the highest degree. 

“Your brother should indeed be all you describe him, to be good 
enough for Miss Blenheim.” 
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“Now I just reverse that,” said Emmie, seriously. ‘“ Milly should 
be all you think of her, to be good enough for my brother. Mr. Chan- 
trey, how long have you known Miss Blenheim ?” 

He told her, and related the circumstances of their meeting. 

“T have not known her long—only to-day,” said Emmie, slowly. 
“We knew one another as children at school long ago.” 

“Do you like her?” asked David, somewhat unfairly. 

“T have not made up my mind.” 

It by no means follows that Emmie was becoming attached to Mr. 
Chantrey, however, because she broke thus upon the confidence of her 
dangerously-pretty friend. It was simply weak, womanly, artless in 
its very art; or could she be at those self-interested coaxings again, and 
hovering about him for her purposes ? 

Upon this day Emma, for reasons of her own, seemed determined to 
work upon his feelings and soften him. How didshe proceed? With 
the old and worn artifices women employ, which are rarely found to 
fail, she still endeavoured to set him on his hobby by twenty little flatter- 
ing approaches. Now once or twice this device is charming; but when 
such humouring becomes systematic, it makes a man look foolish. Be- 
sides, the damp of defeat was over David; that amiable topic of his 
mother’s fame seemed dead and gone for evermore. He had blustered 
bravely; loudly scoffed at the notion that failure could be. But the 
sinister influence had gradually possessed him too. The tarnish and 
rust had begun to invade that bright challenge-shield he had set up 
against all comers. For a long time he would not turn to the subject. 

At length she said, with a directness not to be avoided, 

“They laugh at me, Mr. Chantrey, for my fondness for this brother 
of mine. Milly and papa and all my friends, I suppose, think it only 
graceful affectation; so I have given up talking of him. You must take 
it as a great compliment that I have opened out upon you as I have 
done. Not every one, you know,” she said in a lowered voice, “ would 
believe in your affection for a mother you have lost so long. I do 
believe it.” 

“T should keep that more to myself,” said David. “Those who 
choose to call it cant, why, let them, with all my heart. This is all 
that need be said. I’ve been inflated, I suppose; I’ve been foolishly 
inflated ; and if I’ve been mistaken, I take no shame for that; I had 
rather any day be the idolater than the iconoclast. My poor mother, 
I may say, died for her children. Whether she had talent or was a 
mere scribbler, is all one; for she had something in her lovelier than 
genius, Miss Wertley; and no one living but myself understood what 
that was. This gives a sort of sacredness to my recollections of her—I 
have absolute property in them. Those who choose to call this cant, why, 
let them and welcome. [I love those who honour her, and I despise 
those who insult her; further, Miss Wertley, they shall never insult her 
twice,” said he ‘n a meaning voice. 
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There were some moments’ uncomfortable silence here, which David 
broke the first. 

“You’ve been to see poor Lizzy every day,” said he, standing still 
on the gravel-walk. It seemed as if his thoughts had progressed in 
links on to this point from his last words. ‘“‘What trouble you have 
taken !” 

“Not the least,” said Emma. “I like the poor little thing, and 
have been quite fidgety about her.” 

David held out his hand to her, which the lady took. 

“ Well, I honour you,” he said. “ Poor little Liz! I’ve seen others 
shrink from her as if she were something not right. What gives the 
real sting to our little reverse, which you have brought up just now, is 
this: I had hoped the novel would bring in a sort of provision for the 
young one,” said he, in the indifferent voice and commonplace language 
of a man trying to avoid pathetics; “and I thought the young one 
might gain a sort of interest in the eyes of the world which would 
secure for her general sympathy. I give you my word, Miss Wertley, 
I’ve seen grown people shrink from her—afraid to touch her—look at 
her with disgust, like a snail on the table-cloth.” 

“How could that be?” said Emmie; “such a pretty, interesting 
child !” 

“T like your charity, Miss Wertley,” said he. “I’ve seen no such 
littleness in you. I wish the poor mother were — to thank you. 
But where’s the use of wishing that?” 

“Oh, I have done nothing. I really could not help taking a fancy 
to the child; and I think it was mutual—quite a little friendship.” 

“T honour you for it,” said David. 

“You must not praise me for these fancies. I have my dislikes too, 
I can tell you, and never trouble myself to find reasons for them. You 
have only to see how I should despise any one who injured my brother,” 
said Emmie, gaily. “I’m not so good as I seem.” 

“ Abuse yourself as much as you please,” he replied, “for it gives 
me the right to praise you. I call you just and truthful, and full of 
sympathy.” 

“Never mind the catalogue just now,” laughed Emmie; “and I'll 
take it in instalments.” 

“Never mind the catalogue then; only this,” said he; “ just this 
and no more. Up the world and down the world,” waving his long arms, 
as if to the poles arctic and antarctic, “ I’ll never meet such another as 
you. You are a woman whom every one must love and be proud of 
loving.” 

Emmie blushed as red as a rose; but she needn’t. Chantrey did 
not take the least notice of her blushes. Declaration? bless you! he 
never dreamt of any thing of the kind, this zealous young Quixote ; 
he was thinking of what he could do for her to repay her kindness to 
his poor little invalid at home. 
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“You'll not forget what I have said?” continued plucky old Davy. 
“Consider it as a tribute to your goodness—nothing more.” 

“You have known me a very short time. Wait, and I daresay I will 
disappoint you,” said Emmie, without the least coquetry. Of course 
she knew well he loved her weeks ago; and she treated him tenderly, 
as a respectful vassal should be treated. 

“Tl make it up to you,” said Davy, smiling serenely. “ All in my 
power shall be done to make your brother like me; and perhaps I might 
serve him. I shall be a stanch friend to him, if he will consent.” 

“Come now,” said Emmie, quite relieved, “you have gratified me 
now at last. Come in; I am sure he is arrived by this.” 

She looked at her watch, and led him with a quick step towards 
the door. 

“Tt may be so,” said David, abstractedly. His thoughts were upon 
her kindness to the sick little lambkin at home. 

Emmie let him ponder, and guided him in silence; but before they 
reached the steps he roused himself, and said: 

*T am glad to hear this good news.” 

“Tf you like Milly so much,” she said, “that is another reason why 
you should make my brother a friend.” 

“T’ve a stronger reason,” said David, lustily,—“ because he 7s your 
brother.” 

He lingered for a moment in the hall, under I know not what 
feeling. Was it misgiving or presentiment of something untoward, or 
a mere shadow of that abstraction that has been over him all the morn- 
ing, as he broods over the book and the sick sister; but he lingered, 
and looked aside at the Turkish sword and Chinese musket suspended 
against the wall. 

“ Won’t you come in?” said Emma, opening the drawing-room door; 
and they entered together. 

On the hearth-rug stood John Wayre; his arm was round Milly’s 
waist, and his face partly turned away. He took no notice of Emma's 
entrance, but continued to talk to Mr. Wertley. Emma came forward and 
touched his arm. 

“ Johnnie,” she said, “ here is Mr. Chantrey, who has been wishing 
to know you.” 

“Here is a man, Johnnie,” said old Wertley, taking David cordially 
by the hand—‘“a man whom we have known but a few months, and yet 
we consider him an old friend already. What the deuce is the matter!” 

The two men stood silently at gaze; Mr. Wayre very pale, and 
Chantrey red to the ears. . 

“ Your brother ?” muttered the latter in agitation. 

“Come, come,” cried old Wertley; “I see how it is. You wrote an 
attack upon Chantrey’s book, and Chantrey has found you out. Come, 
come—tut, tut, tut!—forget and forgive,” chirped mild old Wertley; 
“this carpet is the common ground for you to meet on, and make up 
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pain, he clenched his fist and went at the gate with reckless speed. 
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your quarrels. Why, there’s Jeffrey and Byron, eh? see what friends 
they became!” 

“Emmie,” said John sternly, “ I want you in the next room. Come, 
Milly, at once.” 

He walked hurriedly across to the folding-door, opened it, and drew 
both the girls in with him. He then closed the doors again, and Mr. 
Wertley and David were left face to face alone. 

“Very unforgiving this, upon my soul; I am very much pained.” 

“Mr. Wertley,” said David, hurriedly, “ I’ve had pleasant hours in 
your house ; I can never enter it again.” 

“Why, why, why? What, what, what’s this?” 

“ You'll hear all about it, no doubt; so I may spare myself the pain 
of telling you. But remember this, Mr. Wertley, when you hear me 
hardly spoken of—and not undeservedly, perhaps, not undeservedly— 
I’ve felt a hearty friendship for you and yours. I’d have done any 
thing to serve you; and had I known he was your son—” 

“No son of mine, man! But what are you coming to?” 

“Had I known he was your daughter’s brother, he should have been 
safe from me. Good-bye to you, dear friend.” 

David wrung his hand. 

“T won’t let you go. You are my guest; this is my house. No 
man shall insult my guest in this house.” 

“Pardon me,” said David, forcibly withdrawing his hand; “the 
floor burns my feet.” He forced a rough laugh. “ The floor scorches 
me where I stand; I cannot stay.” 

He left the room in haste, leaving his host in speechless perplexity. 
He crushed his hat on his head, and hurried out into the same sunshine 
in which he had walked with his Vebchen not five minutes before. Ask 
me how he felt—I cannot tell. I but know how he looked—he was 
like a man who was fain to escape from some situation by speed, who was 
trying to leave some thought behind him by exertion. But just as a 
swarm of summer midges still floats about your head, whether you 
saunter, walk, or run, so I fancy will his remorse pursue poor Chantrey, 
ay, thougli he ran like a deer. 

Davy and his deceased brother were fine gymnasts. They could 
heave a hammer, use the gloves with fair amateur skill,—with straight- 
out blows that would be likely to break through the guard of many a 
scientific defence. But they could leap a gate with any man. I’ve 
seen John, who was far the more active of the two, leap an iron gate 
not an inch under six feet, just dropping the hand lightly as he 
went over. David was a little too heavy, perhaps, for a first-class 
high jumper; but, as men go, he could not readily find his match. 
Now as he came down the avenue, like a man in’a nightmare, the gate,— 
a stout wooden one, four feet and a half high,—stood right in his head- 
long path; and yielding to the well-known impulse of strong men in 
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“Take a pull, sir; take a pull,” cries the cautious old huntsman to your 
rushing gent as he comes to his timber; and so would we exclaim to 
our fierce young friend. Instead of the short step and calculating run, 
he comes swinging down the walk with a speed which makes the gravel 
fly, and rises with a blind spring a yard too close; his foot catches in 
the top rail, and he comes crushing down on the flinty road, fourteen 
stone of flesh and bone. It was horrible to look at; but in poor Davy’s 
brain was night. Just a flash before his eyes like a hundred rockets, a 
wrench, and then night like death. Where was his trouble, then? 

When he came to himself, he was supported on some one’s knee, 
Some kind hand was sponging away the blood and gravel from his face. 

It came into Chantrey’s mind,—a half-formed happy thought, just 
like sunlight through a chink,—that his heavy aching head was on 
Emma’s knee, and that her hand was bathing his forehead; so he kept 
his eyelids closed somewhat longer than he need, to enjoy his delusion. 
In stories it always happens that when the hero has been stunned by 
the whack of a battle-axe or a tumble down a precipice, he wakes with 
his head on his lady-love’s knee; but in life such angelic coincidences 
are rare; nor is the disaster of a tumble over a gate sufficiently heroic, 
we fear, to warrant the situation. 

When David opened his eyes, instead of Emma’s peachy cheek and 
dove-like eyes, a great high-cheeked, bony face looked down into his 
with good-natured pity. David lifted himself painfully, with an ache 
in every bone, and a great crick in his neck. 

“‘ How do you feel now, my dear fellow ?” said the Major. ‘“ What 
on earth have you been doing with yourself?” 

Some people had gathered around, and were all gaping at Chantrey’s 
portly figure. 

“Come along. The man’s tight; he’s always so,” said a dapper 
Cockney. 

“ That’s it, friend,” said David, collecting himself, and brushing off 
the dust from his clothes. “ What your wife said as she put you to bed 
last night.” 

A little thing sets the Cockneys a-grin. A laugh arose ‘at the ex- 
pense of the uncharitable little tailor who spoke first, and they all 
moved away laughing. 

“ Well, Major,” said David, coolly giving that gentleman his bleed- 
ing hand. 

“My dear fellow, what has happened? By Jove, my knees are 
shaking with the shock you gave me.” 

“ Lend me your arm,” said David. “I was skylarking over that 
little gate, and serves me right.” 

“ Jove, you looked like a dead man. Had you not better come up 
to the house ?” 

“No, thank you; we'll take the hint of the wee tailor. We'll have 
some beer.” 
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Up the road some few hundred yards was a tavern, and thither 
limped David on the Major’s arm. 

“Towards you, and success,” said David, smiling, as he lifted his 
pewter and chinked it against his friend’s; “ you'll never see me up at 
yonder house again.” 

“In a scrape, eh ?” 

David finished off his pint of cooper at a draught, and slowly turned 
his eyes upon the Major. 

“You are going up there? I daresay you'll hear it all; but I have 
come from there, and in a precious hurry, as you see.” 

“ Has Miss Emmie quarrelled with you ?” 

“You were very kind; you spoiled a new cambric upon a comrade, 
Major.” 

“A lovers’ quarrel—eh, my boy ?” 

“ Quarrel! not she. I should consider myself in a state of grace 
and favour if she thought it worth while. You seem prosperous.” 

“‘ By George, I’ve never been so féted; asked out on all sides. Had 
a request from Lord C—— to accept a colonelcy in the militia; but a 
veteran don’t ambition that kind of pipeclay idleness. Besides, I want 
to get to Scotland in a month or s0, to settle. I say, old boy, I must 
have you down there on a visit. I'll cure you of your green-sickness. 
You shall have a good saddle, a good rifle, and good glass,—there’s the 
tripod of true health.” 

“ Ay, ay; you're very kind, I’m sure,” said David; “and who 
knows but I may make my way down? I must be getting home just 
now.” 

“Tl go a bit of your road with you. You’ve had a terrible shock, 
man—a heavy-weight like you! G—, I wonder you didn’t break your 
neck. I say, have you quarrelled with old Wertley? or more likely he 
has quarrelled with you.” 

“Well, as I’m not an old woman,” said David, trudging heavily 
along, “I'll not sit down by the roadside and cry; but—” he passed 
his hand over his forehead—* I can’t speak of it. I hardly believe it 
yet.” 

“You live up here somewhere, don’t you ?” said the Major. 

“ Ay, in Jack Straw’s Castle. You’ve heard of it, haven’t you? It’s 
blazing about my ears. I can’t believe it or realise it yet. Major de 
Lindesey, I wish I had taken your advice, and held this cursed hand 
from violence. Did you know that Miss Wertley had a brother called 
John Wayre ?” 

“What! So you have given the little Dominie from the Temple a 
thrashing. Shake hands, man; I’d have given fifty pounds to have seen 
him twist.” 

“T’d give double that sum to undo what I have done. I was wrong, 
and I’ve brought it on myself.” 

The Major seemed highly tickled at the notion of his late smart 
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little rival having been thrashed. He sought in vain to gather details 
from Chantrey, who became silent and abstracted, though he was ob- 
viously in a softened mood towards his companion, and grateful for his 
assistance. 

“J daresay,” he said, making an effort to rouse himself, “that if 
things go smoothly with me, I may take advantage of your offer, and 
visit you in Scotland. I look back now and see that all along you have 
been very good to me,” said the poor fellow, in the abasement of 
SOITOW. 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow,” said the Major, with a friendly glow. 
“ T’ve done nothing—nothing. I hope I shall do you some material 
service some time or other; an opportunity cannot come too soon, 
my boy. I say, Chantrey, so you have tracked out your enemy, it 
seems, and have punished him according to your lights. Violence, as 
I warned you, is sure to recoil. Now what will you say when I tell 
you that I have found out my enemy, and I am working out her pun- 
ishment?” 

“ Her punishment !” said Chantrey. 

“‘ My correspondent was, after all, a lady.” 

* Well?” said Chantrey, with sudden concentrated attention. 

“I’m not very vindictive, Chantrey. I have never husbanded re- 
venge, except in a rubber of whist or a game of billiards, in all my life. 
I’ve had something to sour me too; for instance, I’ve been cruelly jilted 
by a young lady. Well, I’m sure I wish her happiness and every good 
fortune. Your friend John Wayre I had no reason to be fond of, and 
no doubt I am highly tickled to hear he had come by a thrashing,— 
which, by the way, will be for his benefit; but, bless his little soul and 
body! he’d never have taken harm from me. Had I known you were 
going to thrash him, I should have spent all my influence and per- 
suasion to stop you.” 

“ Well,” said Chantrey, “ you will forgive this lady ?” 

“ One act, Chantrey, I will never forgive,” said the Major with an 
oath; “an act of such thoughtless cruelty, that I might have seen the 
hand of a woman in it. Come within the reach of a woman’s hatred, and 
her sting is a mere fleabite to look at, but it goes through your body like 
the cobra’s poison. There never yet was failure but a woman clogged 
the wheel; there never was disgrace but a woman bred it.” 

‘Offensive and untrue! There never was pure unselfish love, or 
pure disinterested sacrifice on the face of the earth, but in a woman’s 
mind and life. There never was a success but, if you could follow it to 
its source, it was fostered and fed on a woman’s heart’s-blood.” 

Both wrong,—how wrong! but we should rather err with Chantrey 
than with the Major. 

“My good fellow, you’re a man who preach well, but practise very 
indifferently. You talk sublime moderation, and then thrash a little 
fellow to within an inch of his life.” 
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“ That is true,” said Chantrey. “ Did you say you mean to punish 
this lady ?” 

“ A dashing young lady, sir, fond of practical jokes; and she made a 
good one at last, which is likely never to die in my lifetime. Only last 
night I overheard a knot of fellows whispering it in the corner of the 
room. She shall be the heroine of another good story that shall only be 
whispered about.” 

“Do you know her?” asked Chantrey. 

“Yes, by George! We are very good friends.” 

“ Do you mean that you would ruin her ?” 

“T am a gentleman, not a seducer.” 

“IT do not know what you mean, or wish to know,” said Chantrey, 
stopping on the road; “ but I never desire to speak to you again.” 

“‘ Nonsense, man, what’s the meaning of this ?” 

“I will never speak to you, and hope I may never see you again.” 
He turned and walked on quickly; and the Major stood gazing after 


him in incredulous amazement, till the burly figure was lost at a turn . 
of the road. 


CHAPTER X XIX. 
THE REMEDY THE LAW ALLOWS, 


Wir# a stern restraint Wayre first satisfied himself how this man 
Chantrey came to be on terms of acquaintance with his family; and his 
cup of mortification was not full till he had heard that his enemy was 
not only an acquaintance, but in the positive position of a friend to 
both Emmie and Milly. Then, with pardonable bitterness, he gave them 
a short account of what he had suffered at their friend’s hands. 

“To find this ruffian,” said he, “comfortably installed here as a 
friend and guest!” 

And then there fell a stony silence upon them all; and that broke up 
into exclamations of pained surprise. 

Mr. Wertley had next to be told; and the old gentleman was con- 
siderably agitated and upset by the whole scene, happening, as it did, 
while his mind was placidly set upon his dinner. 

He was liable to sudden fits of faintness when suddenly alarmed or 
vexed. He grew very pale, and subsided into a chair whilst Emmie bathed 
his forehead and temples with eau-de-cologne. For the present the matter 
was hushed up, and Chantrey’s name was banished from the lips of all. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, let’s have our dinner,” at last said the old gen- 
tleman, rather petulantly. But just as he rose to ring the bell, Major 
de Lindesey was announced. Before Milly could escape—before Wayre 
could suggest the obvious excuse to fluttered old Wertley, the Major fol- 
lowed the announcement straight into the parlour where the party 
were assembled. Mr. Wertley received him most hospitably, and was 
perverse enough to the general wishes to ask him to dine. “ We have a 
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vacant chair,” he said; “and it is no disparagement to you, Major, to 
say I am very sorry for it.” 

The Major shook hands with Emmie, bowed rather coldly to Wayre, 
and, approaching Milly very respectfully, offered his hand, with some 
murmured congratulations or good wishes, and a kind inquiry after her 
mother: then turning to old Wertley, he told him that he in part un- 
derstood what had happened, and he apologised for coming at such an 
hour, and utterly refused to remain. In fact, the Major behaved with 
the most gentlemanly forbearance and delicacy in a position which was 
somewhat testing. 

As he was going out he turned, and with a little becoming hesitation 
related to Mr. Wertley how he had found Chantrey lying at the gate 
senseless and bleeding—in a most piteous condition. He worked up 
the whole account as he proceeded, and baited it so as to catch the 
ladies’ compassion. 

“You don’t mean to say,” cried poor worried old Wertley, who 
. was destined not to eat his dinner in peace, “that he’s lying there 
now!” 

“Oh dear! I'll get my bonnet; we must bring down some band- 
ages and wine,” said Emmie, oblivious or regardless for the moment 
of the unpardonable offence committed by the sufferer; but her brother 
laid his hand on her arm. 

* You need not trouble yourself, Miss Wertley,” said the Major; “I 
respect you for your good-nature. But I helped him up, and he is at 
home, I hope, by this, poor fellow!” 

After thus creating a sort of favourable reaction, for the time at least, 
towards Chantrey, the Major took his leave—standing higher in the 
opinion of my readers, I should hope. Here has the Major been serving 
a man behind his back who half an hour before indignantly cast him 
off and turned his back on him. “ Good for evil,” is the Major’s motto 
to-day. But Mephisto smiles, and suggests to us maliciously that there 
might be another little motive more akin to the Major’s cast of mind. 
The pity of the relenting ladies was obviously most tormenting to Mr. 
Wayre, and Mr. Wayre’s torment might gratify the Major. Such an 
explanation, however, no generous mind could adopt. 

Dinner was served at last, and was by no means a social meal. The 
two girls petted and officiously comforted the crestfallen barrister, and 
Mr. Wertley was silent and disconcerted. It was not indeed until the 
cloth was removed, and he had, at Emmie’s instance, taken a few glasses 
of wine, contrary to his temperate wont, that he revived, and felt able 
to entertain his step-son. When the ladies had left the room, he grew 
a little loquacious, and endeavoured good-naturedly to rouse his guest 
from his moodiness. 

It was quite apparent that he felt himself called upon to sympathise, 
and, indeed, that he was so disposed. He started very fairly by calling 
upon his young relative to cheer up. Good men and true had been 
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obliged to succumb before such assaults. There was no need to take the 
matter so morosely. 

“To tell you the truth, sir,” said Wayre, “I would rather avoid the 
subject. The whole affair is distressing to the last degree—both the 
indignity I have been exposed to, and the consequences it entails upon 
me, which I will not shrink from.” 

“But is the indignity of so grievous a character, my boy?” said 
the inveterate old gentleman, the gentle antagonism of his intellectual 
organisation arising, and overcoming his instinctive sympathy. “If 
he administered his physical castigation to your back, you whipped him 
morally and soundly in your review, my boy. There’s your consolation. 
Further, your moral castigation, my boy, has no doubt been wholesome 
to him—cooled down his extravagant estimate of his gracious mother’s 
book; while, on the other hand, taken in a philosophic frame of mind, 
why should not you derive some indirect benefit—” 

“ Benefit?” said Wayre, sternly. 

“ Positive direct benefit from the whipping,” said gentle old Wertley. © 
His gaze was as soft as a dove’s while he reasoned on: “The best of us, 
Johnny, my boy, have a mettlesome, graceless little nag capering under 
‘em, which we may call self-conceit; and the hand which on due occa- 
‘sions chastises it, my boy, that sprinkles some cool drops on its skip- 
ping spirit, is the hand of a benefactor. The feelings of a philosopher 
might almost approach gratitude. It depends upon the frame of mind 
in which you take your flogging. Now, the little lad at school, it is 
beyond question, derives considerable advantage from a good birching; 
and I have often thought, from my long experience and observation of 
life, that what is good for the boy would very often be good for the 
man, if only the dose were in proportion.” 

The form which Mr. Wertley’s consolation took here was so grotesque, 
that really to meet it either with good humour or anger was equally un- 
dignified. 

“ My dear sir,” said John coolly, “don’t you think we might change 
a sore subject? It is neither amusing nor profitable.” 

We have learned ere now that Mr. Wayre had considerable self- 
restraint, but for all that this placid application of caustic made him 
wince; he shoved his chair from the table, and taking out a letter, 
affected to read it. 

“Ay, I see it annoys you, Johnny, and I will not pursue it; but, 
Lord, man, you, a well-read scholar, can call up a host of honoured pre- 
cedents to countenance you. What is a whipping, after all, but a most 
honourable penance submitted to by kings? There was Henry the Se- 
cond found a flogging very comfortable to his royal and pride-blown 
spirit, if not to his anointed back, when he was well flagellated by a 
monk at Becket’s grave. ’Pon my word there is a very fine parallel 
here, considering that this novel was a posthumous work—eh! d’ye see 
it, my boy? There again was Johannes Foedissimus the hermit, which 
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may be translated as dirty John, who used of his own free will to stand 
barebacked in the market-place presenting a flagellum to the passers- 
by, and beseeching to be whipped. There was the pious usurer Zirarius 
Spercus in the year 1100, who retained a special whipster to strap him 
well for any more than ordinarily heinous swindle; not to speak of Louis 
the Eleventh and his lashes in private, which he found a sort of counter- 
irritation to the scourging of consciénce within. Why, whole whipping- 
parties used to issue forth jubilantly in the Middle Ages, and, in files of 
alternate lady and gentleman, thong one another to the tune of hymns 
and pans. But we have modern instances of philosophy under the 
lash. Take the instance which occurred at Lloyds’ only the other day: 
there was who publicly insulted —— in the coffee-room; why, he 
took his horse-whipping coolly sitting on his own office-stool.” 

“This is intolerable!” cried John, starting up outraged from the 
table, and walking out of the room in the middle of poor old Wertley’s 
learned lecture, which now shall never be finished. 

In a minute after old Wertley was repentant, and saw his cruelty. 
He went to the drawing-room to make friends, but no one was there. 
The fact was, a committee was sitting up in Emma’s bedroom, consist- 
ing of Milly and Emma and her brother. He had just signified his 
intention of taking the only course open to him,—and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying the manly and proper one,—namely, to summon Mr. 
David Chantrey before the police-magistrate, and prosecute him before 
all the world for assault. The ladies, however, did not seem to take 
the same view of the matter as do we and Mr. Wayre. 

Milly was pleading with him with an earnestness quite foreign to 
her. ‘You know how shocked and indignant we are at his conduct; 
Emmie has been crying here, and I could not comfort her. We have 
only one feeling about the whole thing, and that is your own; but in- 
deed there is no need of this exposure; do not, John, bring this wretched 
business into the papers.” 

“Tt would be so painful for us all, Johnny,” pleaded Emma. “Pray 
do not.” 

“ Tt is all asleep and forgotten by this,” pleaded Milly. 

“You know that Milly and I must suffer as well as Mr. Chantrey 
by this publicity, if it was only from our affection and sympathy for 
you,” pleaded Emma. “ It is for your sake, Johnny, I beg of you not.” 

“For my own sake I object to it,” pleaded Milly, clinching all the 
arguments, and for the moment bewildering poor Wayre. But the man 
was of a quiet resolute nature, and what he deliberately willed he was 
apt to perform. 

“You don’t know how you have pained me by those last words,” 
said he, with his hand pressed upon hers; “but I feel this to be my 
duty, and at all sacrifices I must go through with it. It would be mon- 
strous,” he said hotly, “that such a brutal assault should pass with 
impunity; it would be mean and cowardly; it would place a stigma of 
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cowardice upon me which I could never efface. It’s a mistake to think 
that such a business as that could sleep; if it was only this fellow’s 
boasting tongue, it will get about; and might ruin me if I don’t take the 
manly open course the law directs. These are not the days when a 
man may clear his reputation for spirit by a pistol-shot. There is but 
one course, a duty to myself and a duty to the public; which if I shrink 
from, I deserve to be a mark for every cowardly street-ruffian who chooses 
to take advantage of physical superiority.” 

“ But this attack was not suffered by you with impunity,” said deep 
Milly, knowing well how manhood must writhe to talk as he forced 
himself to talk to them. With womanly tact she slipped in consoling 
flattery: “I saw a mark on his forehead; you made a good fight, and 
gave as good as you got.” 

He stripped off one sleeve of his coat and bared his arm to them. At 
the sight Emma groaned aloud; from the shoulder to the elbow was 
one tract of swollen wales. 

“T don’t show it,” said he, “to excite your pity, or to shock you. 
It is my shortest argument. That is a little too much to suffer in 
silence.” He put on his coat. 

“Tt is very shocking; but the exposure in the papers is worse,” said 
Milly. 

Emma was silent; and her brother, rising, proposed they should go 
out for a stroll and talk of something pleasanter; the subject was then 
dropped by common consent, save for a little pleading whisper from 
Milly, as she was driving back to town at night—*“ For my sake.” 

Mr. Wayre was as good as his word, and made no delay. The 
summons was served upon David; and the latter attended at the Bow- 
Street Police-Court to answer to the charge of assault. 

Mr. Wayre stated his case himself without the slightest heat or im- 
petuosity, and David acknowledged the truth of his statement. Upon 
which the magistrate felt himself called upon to express a very in- 
dignant censure upon the defendant’s conduct, which he stigmatised as 
cowardly, unmanly, and brutal. It was monstrous, he said, that a 
literary gentleman could not conscientiously express his convictions 
without the liability of a bully entering his private rooms and assault- 
ing him with inhuman brutality. His worship would inflict the heaviest 
fine permitted him by the law, and was very doubtful whether he ought 
not to substitute imprisonment. Defendant was fined five pounds. 

Then David lifted his hanging head, and spoke up before the whole 
court. “Your worship has spoken harshly, and the excuse for my con- 
duct could find no place here; but I take this occasion to apologise to 
Mr. Wayre for my unjustifiable violence; and to say that, so far as con- 
cerns that act, and that alone, it reflects shame upon me, not upon him.” . 

The apology was received with some little applause by the few re- 
spectable people present, and David paid the fine, and was discharged. 

He was flushed and downcast throughout the proceedings; the situa- 
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tion abased his pride. He who could carry round circulars and a sub- 
scription-list to all his mother’s friends, without the slightest sense of 
humiliation, keenly felt the situation which his own outrageous act had 
placed him in, and the public rebuke to which he was subjected. 

As he was going up Fetter Lane towards Holborn, he was followed 
and shouted after by some boys and roughs who had heard the case; arid 
a pleasing little incident took place, which we may passingly relate. 

A great ill-looking fellow in a barragon coat pressed upon Chan- 
trey’s rear, as the bully of the party, with insulting banter. 

“T say, big un’, you wouldn’t fight your weight, would ye? Why, 
what a bullock ye are! What a beast ye are, a wallopin’ that little 
cove! Arn’t yea beast? *Twould serve you right to get a —— gcod 
hiding!” 

“You're a big un’,” said David, turning on him, and fetching him 
a tremendous open-handed slap on his dissolute cheek; “how do you 
feel now?” 

To this kind and considerate inquiry the “big un’” did not seem 
inclined to reply. He was astonished; and staggered away, half-across 
the street, with his hand to his face. The attack was too sudden and 
vigorous for his comprehension; had he been worked up to fighting- 
point, by a due amount of scurrility, and doubling of his fists, and 
feints to pull off his barragon coat, he might have ultimately shown 
English pluck, and taken any amount of punishment; nay, the cad 
might have beaten the gentleman; but he was not prepared for a deaf- 
ening shock on the left ear in the mere opening play of the quarrel, 
and he reeled away to reflect upon it. Meantime David increased his 
speed; and meeting a Hampstead ’bus, he got inside from the rain. 
As David sat in the omnibus, with a prospect before him of wet pave- 
ment and a general dismal flashing of oil-clothes and umbrellas outside 
wherever he cast his eyes, he found himself in abject spirits. It was 
not his nature to fret; and he had not, consequently, that moral disci- 
pline which older and careworn men acquire—by which, when the 
drowning tidewave of sorrow comes, they can rise above it, not by 
natural buoyancy, but by a well-timed struggle. He sank under the 
unwonted accumulation of shameful exposure in a low police-court, 
sickness at home, disappointed love,—a serious item of misfortune at 
four-and-twenty,—and slack work, which causeth an empty pocket! O 
worst of ills, from four-and-twenty down to threescore and ten! He 
had pawned some small valuables to make up the money to pay down 
in court. He had paid in another instalment to Mrs. Blenheim with 
all the punctuality of a high-mettled pride, which would have driven 
him to live on bread-and-water rather than fail when his honour had 
been plighted. In these matters he had a boundless pride, as tyrannic 
as Don Quixote’s insanity. By turns he was assailed by these many 
cares, and each trampled over his spirits; and then, like the great ninth 
waye at sea, they would seem to combine, and rush on him together, 
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shapeless and vague, as he sat in that omnibus, packed in between a 
snuffling old lady and cross little old gentleman whose corns he had 
stood upon in getting in. That pretty kaleidoscope—a young man’s love 
—was smashed to atoms, hopelessly and irretrievably; he may never 
again turn it before his eyes into a thousand shapes, all beautiful and 
new. Since he had been caught with it first, he had purified his heart 
and mind, and foregone manhood’s sins; cast from him all the license 
and snares of youth, and wholly clung to those aspirations and hopes 
which old hearts cannot feel, which, though earthly and delusive, old 
hearts must envy: all these had deserted him, and left with him pro- 
spects as dismal as the realities around him,—the wet pavement, the 
snuffling old lady, and little old man with the corns. 

“No room inside,” said the conductor, in his hard croaking tone, to 
some dripping applicant at the step. 

A thin and wretched face, surmounted by a broken hat, peered wist- 
fully in. “There is room for one, conductor.” 

“There ain’t. Get a-top, my man; you can’t stand there.” 

“T’m ready to pay. I’m cold and wet, and there is a vacant 
place.” 


“No, there ain’t!” cried the snuffling old lady—“ the idear! We're 
quite full inside.” 


“There’s no room, sir,” said the little old gentleman with the corns; 
“don’t be delaying the *bus.” 


“Come, get up or down! You ain’t an ornament, wherever ye 
perch.” 

“Tt’s not just!” said the ragged fellow, stepping back into the rain, 
with a cough; and at this moment a highly-respectable portly gentle- 
man coming up was let inside by the conductor to the vacant seat. 

“'There’s no room now, anyhow. All right!” cried the conductor, 
striking the signal to the coachman, and winking at the passengers. 

“Stop! let me out!” said David, rising. 

The conductor opened the door. David stepped out, and beckoned 
to the shivering scarecrow. 

“Get in, sir,” he said, “There’s a vacant seat yet, and you’ve a 
right to ride inside.” 

He put his hand on the poor man’s shoulder, and pushed him 
securely in. Then he climbed to the top himself, heedless of the 
grumblings beneath him, and rode in the rain to his journey’s end. 

For this piece of Quixotism we can only seek an explanation in a 
morbid and prostrate state of mind. It was an act quite beyond the 
comprehension of the conductor, the passenger, the chronicler, or the 
reader. 

He had just got down, when his eye was caught by a well-known 
object,—the Wertleys’ pony-phaeton filled with cloaks and wrappings ; 
and, before he could look round, his elbow was caught by old Wertley, 
who looked up at him with a most friendly smile. 
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“I’m very glad to see you,” he said sotto voce; “very glad to see 
you—§in spite of the ladies. I’m your friend, Chantrey. Wait till 
I get the ladies into the phaeton, and I'll talk to you. Very glad to 
see you, Chantrey!” 

Out stepped a thin old lady first, whom Chantrey did not recognise, 
and whom Mr. Weriley addressed as Miss Brown. Next came Emmie. 
She had actually been in the omnibus with him all the way, sitting on 
the same seat with him, and he had not seen her in his abstraction. 
They say there are secret sympathies between lovers; that Fred in the 
church-gallery, gazing down earnestly at Louie’s bonnet in the church- 
aisle, will draw her eyes upon him by some secret sympathy. But how 
like an utter and cold estrangement was it that these two should be 
sitting for this half-hour in the same ‘bus, and the gentleman feel no 
peculiar sensation or thrill! 

David looked in her face for one glance of recognition; but she 
never glanced at him. Her eyes, however, were too consciously averted 
from his direction to admit of the hope that she had not seen him. 

Old Wertley paid the conductor his fares, and then hurried after 
the two ladies. He wrapped them up securely, and despatched them in 
the phaeton home. Then he returned to Chantrey’s side, and, lifting 
his umbrella over that gentleman’s towering person, he repeated his 
cordial assurances of friendship. 

“Come up to the house with me, and I’ll make a treaty for you 
with my girl. She told me just now to ask, from myself, after your 
little sister ; and Mrs. Brown begs, strictly through me, that you would 
change your wet clothes. Ha, ha, ha! come up, and we'll make it all 
right.” 

David allowed himself to be led along, overcome by a temptation to 
see her and speak with her again, on whatever terms it might be. He 
knew pretty clearly what she felt. He did not anticipate a pardon ; 
but he could not forbear hoping for some sign of forgiveness, hanker- 
ing after some chance interview, doubting how she might have judged, 
and what expected of him. It was better to end all doubts at once. 

“Stay here,” said Wertley, when they had arrived in the hall. 

And, like a good and brave knight, David stood there by the wet 
cloaks and umbrellas, feeling his heart swelling and swelling by antici- 
pation of some approaching trial which should wrench him sorely. He 
heard a light step, and in a second Emmie stood before him; but no 
sooner did she see him than she started and made a show of retreat. 

“Your father brought me here,” said David; “and I think I am 
right to come, that I may express to you my deep sorrow for the pain 
I have caused you. I acted in perfect blindness; and though I quite 
feel our intimacy must cease, 1 hope you will be just, Miss Wertley.” 

She had turned when he spoke, and she heard him out; but she was 
not like the Emmie he used to know: she was some icy stranger, who 
only seemed to tarry that she might wound. 
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He had a confused, a shamefaced sense of intrusion, and a despair 
that any thing he could ever do or say could bridge the gulf that had 
sunk between them. He was bound as a gentleman not to keep her 
standing there in her frigid courtesy. 

“T did not expect you would come here. My brother showed me 
his poor bruised arm; and even if he were a stranger, it was a sight I 
can never forget,” said she, with a slight shudder; “but I love no one 
as I do him.” 

“ Perhaps, then, it was well I came,” said David, manfully dispens- 
ing with pathos or supplication. “I only imagined how you felt; but 
now I know it. It would be untrue to say, Miss Wertley, that I for- 
give your brother. The injury he did was not to me, but to that poor 
motherless child. Yet he acted blindly in injuring her, as I did in 
injuring you. I have been far more to blame than he: that I shall 
always say and feel; so you are justified in meeting me as you do.” 

So far all very well; now for feminine cruelty. The kindest wo- 
man has her ruthless moment, a cruel drop in her blood. 

“T have to ask you, Mr. Chantrey, as a gentleman, that you would 
kindly not come here till after next week; I shall then have left home,” 
said Emmie, with a killing politeness, and an aversion harder to bear 
from its reserve. 

Whilst she was speaking she never looked in his face. Now had she 
only got into a glorious passion of reproaches, or given the slightest 
voleanic hint of feeling, the case had not been half so desperate; but 
the utter estrangement of her expression and attitude forbade any hope 
of reconciliation, and froze all impulses of repentance and baffled 
love. 

Circumstances had always thrown such a kind and coaxing com- 
plexion over all her acts and words towards him, that now he scarcely 
knew her. Was this the pretty smiling lady who used absolutely to 
wait upon him at table like a zealous handmaiden, watching his plate 
and glass with such pretty hospitality?—she who used to open the hall- 
door for him, recognising his knock, and meet him with open hand; then, 
before he could prevent her, bring him a chair, and question him with 

such quaint friendliness about his father and her “little patient.” Here 
she stood, colder and more distant than the first moment they met; 
here she stood, killingly polite, with an expression of positive aversion 
on her cold downcast face. 

All David’s pleadings, explanations, and regrets vanished from his 
memory. He said in haste and with enforced coolness, “It is quite 
natural, Miss Wertley, you should resent my conduct, which is not to 
be excused. I am placed in a very hard position, and I hope you will 
allow for it. To you I cannot apologise; for knowingly or wilfully I 
have never done you harm. I must not tell you how sorry I am; for it 
would be nothing to the purpose now. I have lost all my friends. You 
think you were quite mistaken in me, I can see. But if you think I am 
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capable of taking the slightest advantage of our past friendship or your 
father’s unchanged feelings, you are mistaken in me indeed. From this 
hour you shall be as free from intrusion as if I were in my grave. God 
bless you for your kindness to my poor little sister!—her mother would 
thank you better than I can if she were here.” 

He never offered her his hand, conscious of the hopeless gulf be- 
tween them; but turned immediately and went away. 
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Masquerading Religion. 


I am not easily shocked. Things apparently evil have, in my expe- 
rience, so frequently shown a germ of good, and have so often belied 
what seemed to be their bearing and scope, that I am as slow to believe 
any maligned persons, or acts, or things, are as bad as the world would 
make them, as I am to accept the popular verdict about goodness, or to 
take noisy philanthropy, pushing piety, or ostentatious morality at its 
own valuation. Given sincerity, earnestness, and purity of purpose, 
and we may look over much that jars against the feelings, and is offen- 
sive to good taste. Again, if we dive into results, and find, on evidence 
which is unassailable, that practical good has been effected, that the cri- 
minal and the vicious have been led from their evil courses, and are 
now earning their bread reputably and decently, it is unnecessary to 
examine into their right, say to the title of “saints,” or to criticise too 
curiously the spiritual machinery by which their reformation has been 
brought about. Besides, who can say what will or will not affect the 
human heart? A regenerate fiddler twanging a violin-string after the 
fashion of an Ethiopian banjo-player, and grimacing before a drunken 
crew at the bar of a public-house, does not, to my mind, form a re- 
verential prelude to an extempore sermon, or a fitting accompaniment 
to an evangelical hymn. Yet great spiritual results are said to have 
followed in this fiddler’s wake; and it is with the full belief that neither 
eccentricity of costume, unconventionality of bearing, nor strangeness 
of language, justify one in sneering at honest religious effort, that I 
propose to record my impressions of an evening recently spent at St. 
Martin’s Hall. I expected to find in Father Ignatius the conditions I 
name; but I looked for something else as well. I thought the monk’s 
cowl would be the external shell, and that I should hear an energetic 
and an able, if a bigoted and stern, ecclesiastic. Prepared for excep- 
tional demeanour and full-flavoured talk, I yet hoped for some evidence 
of talent, even if it were talent misapplied and run to seed. It is, how- 
ever, and I say it with regret, with mingled feelings of mirth, loathing, 
and indignation, that I] recall the sorry spectacle I saw, and the feeble 
wanderings I heard. 

Leaving home one Sunday evening last month, I first noted that 
the walls of the various streets leading to the one in which the lecture- 
hall is situate were plentifully placarded with sensation-posters, and 
subsequently that a group of talkers were earnestly gesticulating at its 
door. A large blue cross on a white ground, staring blue letters, 
“FaTHEeR Ienatius, 0.8.B.;” “Monks in the Church of England;” 
“admission by tickets only;” and other pregnant sentences, made up the 
advertisement-bill, which, if I may say it without irreverence, greatly 
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resembled in its general effect the announcements concerning hot-cross 
buns we see in bakers’ shops in low neighbourhoods just before Good 
Friday. The railing in front of the principal entrance to the hall bore 
a row of these posters pasted side by side, after the fashion adopted by 
the bill-sticker of the Wizard of the North, General Tom Thumb, and 
other great people. The walls inside were similarly adorned; and the 
money-changers sat placidly in an illuminated box within the gate, as 
if to remind one—remembering that the place was professedly opened 
for the worship of God—of the desecrated Temple of old. But before I 
was allowed to enter, an obtrusive stranger warned me off. I presume 
he was a zealous Protestant, for he hiccoughed defiantly, and said some- 
thing was “a blank-blank shame, and oughtn’d to be allowed;” repeat- 
ing the last half of the sentence with moody and slightly incoherent 
pertinacity, thus: “which I say it oughtened to be ’lowed;” and then 
after a pause, and with the air of a man making a perfectly original 
suggestion, “oughtn’d to be lowed.” From the delicate alcoholic aroma 
which pervaded this gentleman’s garments, from his maudlin senti- 
mentality of manner, his pasty puffiness of cheek, and the blinking 
owl-like expression of his dim eyes, I inferred that his indignation 
at the exceptional nature of the service going on within had impelled 
him to seek solace in the bowl, and that he had hit upon a form of con- 
solation with which, from one cause or the other, he was not entirely 
unfamiliar. His stertorous “ Don’t go in, sir; oughtn’d to be ‘lowed; 
don’t encourage ’em, sir!” was echoed, but in more practical fashion, by 
a shrewd hard-faced mechanic, who said he’d paid a shilling the Sunday 
before, and all he’d got for Ais money was the pleasure of looking at a 
tom-fool’s naked toes; “which, guv’nor,” added he, turning to me, 
“considerin’ I can see any day for nothin’, was a leetle dear.” This 
was a coarse way of saying that the Rev. Mr. Lyne did not provide his 
patrons with any intellectual pabulum of superior or exceptional quality; 
that his sermon or address was of the kind to be heard in many a free 
place of worship; and that, were he attired in sober and conventional 
fashion, there would be but little chance of his obtaining either shillings 
or half-crowns for the privilege of hearing him. The mechanic was 
right. Not for a single instant during the night I listened to him did 
this clerical orator rise out of himself, or seem to carry his congregation 
into a higher region of thought than the one in which they entered the 
hall. From first to last the interest was centred on his theatrical dress 
and melodramatic gesticulations; and a careful examination of the faces 
far and near failed to show me a single trace of a higher feeling than 
amusement, or a purer motive than curiosity. My objection, then, to 
this objectionable man is, that he is not fitted for the task he has set 
himself. He is dull, wordy, and commonplace. His metaphors are in- 
volved, his allegories clumsy, his denunciations powerless, and his appeals 
illogical. Nor is there a single accessory of manner, voice, or gesture 
calculated to redeem his vulgarity of language and poverty of thought. 
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When he would be solemn, he is silly; when tender, ludicrous; when 
pathetic, contemptible. He shrieks and hoots in a vile falsetto at one 
moment, and gives a nasal twang—as Jerusalem—to terminations at 
another; he is never natural, never easy, and throughout gives you the 
notion of a man who plays a part and plays it badly. When asked at 
the door whether I would go to the reserved seats, I modestly answered 
that I should prefer paying as little as possible, which at once made the 
money-changer regard me as a low person, and resulted in my having 
a white ticket given me in exchange for my shilling; which ticket having 
been handed to a theatrical-looking check-taker reading a Sunday news- 
paper, I took my seat at the end of the gallery, in full view of the plat- 
form, and with ample opportunity for observing the demeanour of the 
people assembled. These last were not particularly attentive, nor par- 
ticularly interested, nor particularly amused. If one may venture to 
translate their prevailing expression, I would say that an ardent wish 
to get away unobserved struggled for mastery with a pensive reflection 
as to how little they were getting for their money. Every now and then 
when the word “Mary” was shouted out by the writhing, wriggling 
figure on the platform, there was a flickering hope of something excit- 
ing, and once two shop-lads ventured on a hiss. These were the only 
breaks in the monotony; and as an old gentleman was sleepily nodding 
in convenient proximity to the shop-boys aforesaid, I am not even sure 
that their solitary sibilation can be attributed to unadulterated theo- 
logical zeal. 

The room was very hot, and after the first few minutes’ curiosity 
was over, it was weary work enough. Not a church or chapel in the 
kingdom but the chances of hearing a more interesting discourse would 
have been at least equal; and after we were released, and in a stern 
spirit of self-examination asked what each had brought away, the me- 
chanic’s speech about the naked toes stood forth sharp and clear; and 
it was felt that, placed in a regular pulpit, divested of man-millinery, 
and with a pair of honest curate-bluchers thrust upon his feet, the 
“father” would have but little chance of “drawing,” and would, in 
theatrical parlance, have to play to very bad business indeed. It is 
scarcely necessary to speak of his personal appearance or attire, for you 
may see his photograph, vestments, properties, and all in the first shop- 
window you pass; and may remark that, either from a subtle sense of 
humour, or in impudent violation of the laws of natural selection, he is 
generally placed in juxtaposition with the least-decorous portraits of 
“the beautiful, the daring Menken.” A black-serge gown, a crimson-silk 
shoulder-scarf lined with green, and not unlike those worn by Odd Fel- 
lows, Foresters, Druids, and other convivial benefactors to society; a pair 
of sandals, a couple of crucifixes, and beads to match; a bristly shaven 
crown with a narrow fringe of black hair, like the darkened brim of an 
inverted and dirty basin ; expressive, but wild and shifty, brown eyes, 
a swarthy skin, high-cheek bones and hollow cheeks, a vacillating waver- 
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ing mouth, and great ungainliness of attitude: such are the externals 
I remember best. Mental weakness and personal effeminacy, forcible 
feebleness and impotent wailings, seemed to be the characteristics of this 
young man. The allegation of rebellious brethren, that he treats him- 
self to meat three times a-day, while prescribing a course of dust- 
licking and asceticism for those over whom he rules, I hold to be un- 
true. Were this so, his appearance would be a libel on the butchers of 
Norwich, and an insult to animal food; and I prefer to think of him 
practising his little rites and petty ceremonies, his forms and penances, 
in a feeble pottering way, but with as much heart and earnestness as 
his temperament allows. The uninteresting sermon wound up with a 
clumsily-worded appeal for money. A monastery-chapel was the plea ; 
the smallness of the sum required (1200/.) the supporting argument ; 
and the vast original cost of Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and Ely 
Cathedral was strangely enough given as a reason for supplementing 
what had been paid for entrance, with voluntary contributions at the 
door ! 

Directly the Doxology was given out, the congregation began to 
rapidly melt away; whereupon the “father” astutely left the platform, 
and, coming to the head of the stairs, stood plate in hand, showed his 
wrappings, trinkets, and toes to the departing multitude, and mutely 
asked for help. The bibulous Protestant and the sardonic mechanic 
had both left the pavement when I reached it; but an unwholesome- 
looking young man gave each of us an abusive tract, from which we 
learnt that our souls were endangered because of our having listened to 
the mariolatry of the poor gentleman within; and so I went on my 
way, pondering on the disappointment I had experienced, and the half- 
ludicrous, half-melancholy spectacle I had seen. 

Deeply impressed with the value of honest earnest exhortation, fully 
and reverently believing in the great truths and abiding consolations of 
religion, and thoroughly alive to the fact that apparently strange instru- 
ments are used for the compassing of great ends, I am, I hope, never 
deterred by “the world’s dread laugh” from gauging and estimating for 
myself. Had I found Mr. Lyne touching the hearts of the sinners 
assembled to hear him, had I heard the gospel of mercy and love 
preached to the suffering and the sad, this article would never have 
been written, or would have been written in a very different spirit. 

But it must be remembered that this follower of Christ charges a 
fixed sum for his lessons, and appears, as every one knows, in a dress 
sufficiently unconventional to attract the idle and thoughtless. To 
criticise his performance is of course the right of every one paying his 
shilling or half-crown ; and it is only unfortunate that criticism, as it 
seems to me, to be honest, must be severely condemnatory. Even if 
we grant earnestness and honesty, these virtues are not enough to con- 
done absurdity, folly, and daringly exceptional ministrations. As in 
matters of less import, much can be forgiven to genius and success ; 
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but where neither the one nor the other is perceptible, we have a right 
to exclaim against the mockery of all we hold sacred. 

It would be giving to this parodist of obsolete forms an importance 
wholly disproportionate to his real calibre, were one to enter into any 
examination of the doctrine he puts forth, or to make any protest 
against the romanising tendencies of which he stands accused. He is 
too weak to be dangerous; and it was only when speculating upon the 
characters and private history of the hundreds assembled, that it be- 
came possible to think of him as possessing power for good or ill. 
Then, indeed, when one thought of the hidden hopes and secret fears; 
of the blunders, woes, failures, and shortcomings; of the heart-problems, 
perplexities, temptations, and weakness; of the trials, disappointments, 
and anxieties summed-up in every human life,—it became grievous to 
reflect that the promptings of curiosity had been so unskilfully dealt 
with; and that in place of softened chastened feelings finding expres- 
sion, we heard no word of sympathy for the speaker, no respect for his 
teachings, but were compelled to note that the outspoken merriment of 
the many was only contrasted with the thoughtful indignation of the 
few. 
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Calcraft's Calling. 


Few questions of law and public policy have remained so long in the 
region of debate as the question of the wisdom of capital punishment. 
Not in England alone, but in every country in the world able to lay claim 
to any degree of civilisation, there have ever been staunch opponents of 
the death-penalty. In old Rome it was for a time abolished. In semi- 
barbarous Russia the licentious Catharine could boast that it was not 
inflicted. In Tuscany, in milder times, it was dispensed with, to the 
advantage of the State. In Germany there has been a gradual approxi- 
mation to its entire cessation. In many of the American States it has 
been superseded by imprisonment for life. In England the number of 
crimes for the perpetration of which it is imposed has been largely re- 
duced, and now it is practically abolished for every thing but murder. 
But its necessity, under any circumstances, and its justice are ques- 
tioned not merely in England, but all over the world where men are in 
any degree removed from barbarism. Romilly, Mackintosh, Sidney 
Taylor, fought the battle of its abolition in years gone by, when our 
criminal code was truly one of blood; and they did but hold up to 
the more enlightened consideration of men arguments which had been 
prepared for them ages before. In late years, Mr. Ewart, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Bright, Mr. Gilpin, and other earnest men, have made 
the matter a parliamentary question. There have been at longer or 
shorter intervals debates in the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons—now upon a motion for the abolition of the death-penalty, now 
upon a proposal for a committee of inquiry into its expediency, and now 
upon the question whether public or private executions are best calcu- 
lated to bring about the results the law has in view. In 1864, Mr. 
Ewart brought forward a motion for inquiry. After some official 
fencing, the motion was practically agreed to, though not in the form 
in which it was at first proposed. Instead of a select committee, a royal 
commission was appointed. The commission was very fairly constituted, 
and has been engaged almost ever since its appointment in taking evi- 
dence. Among the numerous witnesses examined by it, however, there 
was one conspicuous by his absence. Few men have had more and 
better opportunities of seeing the effects of the law in operation than 
Mr. Alfred Hutchinson Dymond. He was for many years the secretary 
and lecturer of the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
In that capacity, he had not merely to examine into all the arguments 
in favour of and against the death-penalty, but he had also to take part 
in numerous attempts to procure.reprieves for persons who had been 
left by the judges for execution; and he thus naturally became ac- 
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quainted with many details which cast a strong light upon the question 
of the desirability of continuing Calcraft as the highest exponent of the 
law’s wisdom. That a man so well informed on the subject should not 
have been called before the commissioners may well be thought strange. 
One good result has come from it, however. Mr. Dymond has published 
a small volume,* in which he has collected a mass of facts,—most of 
them having come under his own observation,—bearing with great 
weight upon the subject intrusted to the commissioners for inquiry. 
It will not be uninteresting briefly to glance over the statements of Mr. 
Dymond, and to notice how they touch the arguments of those who 
still believe in the necessity of retaining the death-penalty in our crimi- 
nal code. 

Those who support the retention of capital punishment in our 
statute-book do so on the grounds of Right, Justice, and Expediency. 
There are some, indeed, who add to these principles arguments based 
upon texts of Scripture. They believe that the Mosaic dispensation is 
still in full force, and on the strength-of an isolated passage they declare 
Calcraft’s calling to be a divine institution. There are few things, 
probably, which might not be justified by sentences of Holy Scripture 
torn from the context, and given without explanation. A curious in- 
stance of the danger of this kind of argument is given in Mr. Boyle’s 
delightful book, Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo. An old piratical 
Rajah in Borneo having taken a number of prisoners in one of his expedi- 
tions, crucified them, instead of putting them to death in the usual way 
with the kris. He was expostulated with on his cruelty, and told that 
such atrocity was contrary to the spirit of the traditions of the people. 
His excuse was ready: “It is the English practice; they persuaded me 
to read their sacred books, and in them I found an account of it.” Very 
_ similar replies, so far as the spirit is concerned, might be made to those 
who justify hanging by the quotation of the text, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed.” There are few atrocities 
which might not be justified and excused if this sentence were held to 
be law. It is needless here to point out that the Christian dispensation 
set aside that given through Moses, or that, so far as the passage quoted 
is concerned, its verbal correctness as a translation from the original 
has been disputed by many learned linguists. Enough that those who 
are the chief supporters of the death-penalty no longer rely upon scrip- 
tural arguments to justify the faith which is in them. They have, in 
truth, been routed over and over again in this respect by their oppo- 
nents, and would be more obtuse than they have credit for being, if 
they were longer to lean on so weak a staff. 

The arguments which really have weight, and deserve careful con- 
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sideration before they are set aside, are based upon the right of the 
State to take away life, the justice of the death-punishment for certain 
crimes, and lastly, its expediency. Many of the most earnest of the 
opponents of the death-penalty deny the right of the State to take 
away the life of any man. Long:ago it was denounced upon the ground 
that it was contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Beccaria attacked it 
on philosophical grounds. “ The laws,” he said, “are only the sum of 
the smallest portions of the private liberty of each individual, and 
represent the general will, which is only the aggregate of that of each 
individual. Did any one ever give to others the right of taking away 
his life? Is it possible that in the smallest portions of the liberty of 
each sacrificed to the good of the public can be contained the greatest 
of all good—life?” This argument is not without some force. But 
obviously it errs in one important particular. Every individual who, 
may be attacked has a right to take life, if that be the only way of 
saving his own. ‘This principle has not been disputed, and indeed 
cannot be disputed, for it is in accordance at once with our ideas of 
justice and with the common instincts of humanity. The State, then, 
may surely lay claim to the same right as that possessed by the indi- 
vidual. Society is the aggregate of individuals, anid has the same rights. 
If the safety of society demanded that an offender should be put to 
death, clearly the. State would be in the exercise of right in killing him. 
The single question is, What is good for society? As soldiers we ask 
men to risk their lives—to die, if necessary, for the good of the State ; 
and that which may thus be demanded of them as a sacrifice may surely | 
be taken as a penalty if the security and well-being of society demands 
it. Not as an argument, but as an illustration of this, may be adduced 
that grandest and most sublime act of self-sacrifice, not merely of which | 
the world has record, but which it is possible for the human mind to | 
conceive: “God so loved the world that He gave his only-begotten Son” 
for its salvation. The sins of mankind were great; they could only be 
expiated by the blood of Christ; and God gave Him to death on the 
cross that sin might be purged away. But there was an exercise of 
omniscient wisdom. It may well be questioned whether such an ex- 
ample should be followed by fallible men. It is only quoted here, 
however, to show that there is divine example for the necessity of 
death in some cases, for the benefit of society. Let it be conceded, 
then, to those who still uphold capital punishment, that their first 
argument is valid—the State has the right to hang a man. 

When you come to the second argument, however—the justice of 
the death-penalty—very grave questions arise. What are the essen- 
tials of justice? That it shall give to every one his due; that it shall 
be unerring in its application; and that it shall be perfectly impartial. 
But how does capital punishment fulfil these requirements? Mr. Dy- 
mond gives us the answer in some score of cases selected from hundreds 
within his knowledge. He shows that criminals have escaped repeatedly 
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from the indisposition of juries to send them to the scaffold. He shows 
that, for the wretch who has deliberately and with fiendish malice poi- 
soned a victim, and gloated over his sufferings until death has merci- 
fully released him, there is no more terrible punishment by law than 
that awarded to the man who, in a hot flood of sudden passion, has 
struck a hasty blow, and thus taken life. He shows that here in Eng- 
land much depends upon the character of the individual who is Home 
Secretary for the time being. One of these functionaries regards 
drunkenness as a mitigation of the offence; another looks upon it as 
an aggravation. One believes women ought not to be hung; another 
sees no reason for their exemption in the fact that they are women. 
One is impervious to any representations made to him; another listens 
attentively, and yields readily. And again, Mr. Dymond demonstrates 
that in the varying manner in which the law as to insanity is construed, 
some criminals have escaped death on but slight grounds, while others 
undoubtedly manaical have been hanged. Let us take one instance of 
the latter kind. Mr. Dymond recounts the story of an unfortunate 
wretch named Howieson, who was hanged in Scotland about the year 
1830. He was well known in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh— 

“ He subsisted by begging, was noted for his.religious eccentricities, 
wore an antique dress, allowed his beard to grow to a prodigious length, 
and delighted to attend the services of all the dissenting communities 
in succession. His chief peculiarity or monomania was a dread of the’ 
influence of witches. He had an especial horror of old women, who, he 
conceived, might possess supernatural powers, covering his body with 
marks as spells against their influence, and wearing a Bible in his 
bosom as a further protection. One of these unhappy objects of his 
too zealous attentions resided at the village of Cramond, a few miles 
from Edinburgh. One day Howieson entered her cottage, cleft the- 
poor old creature’s skull with a spade, leaving her dead, and at once 
decamped. He was soon captured, and tried before the High Court at 
Edinburgh, the late Lord Cockburn, then Solicitor-General, prosecuting 
on behalf of the Crown. Mr. Combe, commiserating the poverty and 
friendlessness of the accused, provided the means required for his de- 
fence. He also privately urged on the Solicitor-General his opinion that 
the prisoner was insane. But here the dogma that insanity means igno- 
rance of legal wrong came into force. The Solicitor-General resisted the 
appeal on the ground that Howieson exhibited a knowledge of having 
done wrong—that is, an unlawful act—by flying from justice after he 
had committed the crime. He was found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
A memorial was forwarded to the Home Office, but it was referred to 
the Scotch authorities; and the Solicitor-General again interposing his 
adverse opinion, the prayer for mercy was denied. On the day previous 
to the execution, Mr. Combe made a last attempt to change Mr. Cock- 
burn’s resolution. He failed, the Solicitor-General refusing to discuss 
the matter further, and remarking that no means then existed for com- 
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municating with London in time, even were he inclined to interfere, 
which he was not. At about four o’clock on the following morning 
the prisoner expressed a wish to make confession of the crime for which 
he was convicted, as well as others he alleged he had committed. The 
magistrates being summoned, Howieson recited a terrible narrative of 
no less than fourteen murders. The astonished functionaries then be- 
thought them of sending for the head of the police, to ascertain what 
he knew of these awful events. He came, and at once observed that 
some of those very persons named in Howieson’s list of victims were 
alive to his knowledge at that hour. At that moment attention was 
drawn to the condemned man. His eyes rolled wildly, his body trem- 
bled, his limbs moved restlessly. He was mad enough then; but it was 
too late to appeal for a respite, and at nine o’clock he was dragged from 
his cell and hanged, a raving maniac! ‘What think you about poor 
Howieson now?’ said Mr. Combe, when he next met the Solicitor- 
General. ‘That the sooner we forget all about him the better,’ was 
the reply of the disconcerted official.” 

Is the story of that execution calculated to inspire confidence in a 
law which puts a man to death? More frightful still was the case of 
Luigi Buranelli, which Mr. Dymond recounts with high dramatic force. 
Buranelli committed murder; but every medical man of eminence in 
the country declared that he wasinsane. Yet he was hanged. What a 
contrast between his case and that of Townley! still fresh ‘in all our 
minds. Do either of them show the equity of capital punishment? If 
it was right to hang Buranelli, it was wrong to spare Townley. If it 
was just to commute the sentence on James Potter at Derby recently, 
because he went mad after conviction, how wickedly unjust it was to 
hang Howieson at Edinburgh! ‘True, the law has been altered since 
the time of Howieson’s execution, so as to give legal sanction to the 
course by which Potter’s life was spared. But, as Mr. Dymond well 
puts it, no such questions and doubts could arise were capital punish- 
ment abolished. Whether the criminal were insane or not, he would 
be prevented by a life-long imprisonment from again doing injury to 
his fellows. 

Again, how is it possible that men can be convinced of the justice 
of the death-penalty when it is inflicted on persons who have been 
guilty of crimes widely different in their degrees of enormity? Mr. 
Dymond tells the story of Sarah Chesham, of Clavering, Essex. She 
positively had the reputation of being a poisoner. In 1847 she was 
tried for poisoning two of her children, and acquitted through the ob- 
jection of a juror to capital punishment. She was tried again for a 
similar offence, and again escaped. Once more she was put into the 
dock—this time, in'1851, for administering poison to her husband with 
intent to kill him, which was then a capital offence. Professor Taylor 
had not been able to find enough arsenic in the body to account for 
death, although of symptoms of arsenical poisoning there were plenty. 
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This fact was thus accounted for. As Sarah Chesham had stood in the 
dock charged with poisoning her children, “she had heard a medical 
witness describe the effect of arsenic being administered in exceedingly 
minute doses. As the deadly agent was absorbed} into the system, it 
would more slowly, but not less certainly, do its‘work. The victim would 
die, but the manner of his death would not be readily distinguishable 
from ordinary disease. Thus the end might be answered, and the mur- 
derer escape detection. At the moment this evidence was given, the 
woman stood at the bar in peril of her life; yet}she could listen to the 
terrible lesson, and store it in her memory to be used on a future occa- 
sion. She had procured some rice, and mixed a small quantity of 
arsenic with the grains, so that to each adhered a minute and almost 
indiscernible portion. Then giving it from time to time, she saw her 
victim slowly perish, and gloried that her skill had insured, as she 
imagined, her safety.” She was hanged; and surely if ever the death- 
punishment ought to have been inflicted it was in her case. But 
Samuel Wright, who slew his paramour on the Waterloo Road in the 
heat of a quarrel between them, and it may be in self-defence, was hung 
also. Was there the least likeness in the enormity of these two crimes? 
In the one case slow deliberate cunning went to work to torture and kill 
ahusband. Every step towards the consummation was carefully marked. 
The effect of every dose was coolly calculated. In the other a hasty 
sin was done, on the worst supposition, in a moment of fierce unreason- 
ing anger. Yet the law had for both crimes but the same punishment. 
It could only inflict death, and death it did inflict. Is such a state of 
things calculated to impress the people with a sense of the justice of 
capital punishment ? 

An essential attribute of all legal punishments, if their justice is to 
be acknowledged, is that no irremediable error shall be done by them. 
Can this be said to pertain to the death-penalty? Most certainly not. 
It puts the condemned man beyond the reach of human remedy. No 
matter how completely his innocence may be made clear, he cannot be 
restored to life. Juries are fallible. Not only may they be mistaken 
in respect to evidence which seems to prove guilt almost to demonstra- 
tion, but they are liable to be misled by most gross and wicked perjury. 
Mr. Dymond gives a case of the latter kind in that of William Ross, 
who was convicted at York of poisoning his wife, on the evidence of per- 
sons whom it was clearly shown afterwards had sworn falsely. Another 
case which he cites is that of William Cumming, who was hanged at 
Edinburgh in January 1854. The unfortunate man had been convicted 
of the murder of his wife, chiefly upon the testimony of witnesses who 
owed him some grudge, and whose evidence was shown subsequently 
to have been false. Nor are there wanting many other instances. The 
late Mir? Commissioner Phillips* mentions several well-authenticated 
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cases. In one, a man named Kidden was found guilty of highway- 
robbery on the sworn evidence of three wretches named Macdonnel, 
Berry, and Jones, who shared 407. blood-money amongst them. Kidden 
was hanged. His innocence was afterwards proved, and the three wit- 
nesses against him were tried for perjury, found guilty, and hanged. 
Mr. Phillips also quotes the case of William Shaw, who was condemned 
and hanged for the murder of his own daughter. There was apparently 
the clearest proof of his guilt. The evidence was all circumstantial, but 
it was so close and connected that it was impossible for a doubt to arise. 
Yet the man was innocent; and the State sought to do late justice to 
him by waving a pair of colours over his grave. In one year Mr. Sheriff 
Wilde succeeded in saving the lives of six unfortunates who had been 
condemned to die for crimes of which they were not guilty. What, 
then, can be said for the justice of this punishment, which being inflicted 
by men liable to err, is in case of error utterly irremediable? How 
strongly this argument weighs with juries, most of us know. Mr. 
Phillips quotes from the criminal records of the Old Bailey innumerable 
instances of what were called the “ pious perjuries” of jurymen. When 
our code was at its bloodiest—before Romilly’s noble work began to bear 
fruit—men were hung for all kinds of offences. Stealing to the amount 
of 40s. in a dwelling-house was capital; forgery was capital; stealing to 
the value of 5s. from a shop was capital; stealing privately from the 
person was capital; and men and women and boys were hung for picking 
a pocket of a handkerchief. Trials at the Old Bailey were, it is stated, 
disposed of at an average rate of eight minutes and a half a case; and 
unhappy wretches were removed from the bar sentenced to death, scream- 
ing the while that they had not been tried. The juries interfered for 
their benefit. A man who was charged with stealing twenty-three 
guineas was found guilty of stealing only to the value of 39s., and his 
life was spared. The 40s. limit was raised to 5/. and then the juries 
reised their verdicts to 4/.19s. Said Lord Suffield in the House of 
Lords on the 2d August 1833: “I hold in my hand a list of 555 per- 
jured verdicts, delivered at the Old Bailey in fifteen years, for the single 
offence of stealing from dwelling-houses ; the value stolen being in these 
cases sworn above 40s., but the verdicts returned being to the value of 
39s. only. If required, I will produce the name of every one of these 
555 convicts, and show the value proved to have been stolen.” The 
glaring enormity of that state of things brought about such modifica- 
tions of the law, that death is now only imposed for murder. But juries 
are still reluetant to convict. The writer of this was present some years 
ago at York at the trial of three men for a murder committed at Bar- 
nard Castle. The evidence was clear; but counsel made an appeal to 
the jury not to send the men to death on testimony which might be er- 
roneous, and the culprits were acquitted. At the very next assizes they 
were indicted for robbing the person with whose murder they had been 
charged, the robbery having been committed at the time of the murder. 
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The same evidence was produced as at the previous trial, and the jury, 
which now had not to consider the question of capital punishment, found 
them guilty. On another occasion a man was tried at Lincoln for the 
murder of a Mr. Copeman, and acquitted. On the very same evidence 
he was tried at the next assizes for robbing Mr. Copeman at the time 
the murder was done, and he was convicted. In prison, under sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life, he confessed that he had killed Mr. 
Copeman. Mr. Dymond gives several similar instances where jurymen 
on the plainest testimony have refused to convict, and criminals who, 
under a milder code would have been kept in prison for life, were 
let loose on society. Is it possible to argue that a system which 
thus induces perjury and breaks down at the most important moment 
is just ? 

Lastly comes the question of expediency. Does capital punishment 
tend to the greater security of society? Has it any deterrent effect? 
The answer must again be in the negative. What is our experience of 
executions? They are supposed to be at once a solemn vindication of 
the majesty of the law, and a warning to the criminally-disposed to re- 
frain from crime. What is there of solemnity about them, so far as 
their effect on the people is concerned? The day on which they take 
place, and the night preceding it, are times of riotous and wicked revel 
for most of those who witness the hanging. Harlotry flaunts itself at 
the very foot of the scaffold; drunkenness and debauchery are rampant ; 
robberies are committed within the shadow of the gibbet ; obscene songs 
are shouted from hoarse throats, and the death-struggles of the victim 
are made the subject of coarse jokes. Those who have looked upon the 
seething mass of brutality which surges in living waves about the plat- 
form upon which a human being dies by the hand of the law, can never 
have faith in the deterring influence of the death-penalty. This, it may 
be objected, is theoretical. Mr. Dymond gives us in his book some 
practical proofs of its soundness. Sarah Chesham’s body, after being 
hung at Chelmsford, was given to her friends and conveyed home in an 
open cart. A mob accompanied it, and at Dunmow one of them stole 
a pair of trousers, and was at once taken into custody to be sent back 
to Chelmsford for trial. Dr. Lushington tells of a boy who saw an 
execution for forgery in the morning; went home, and that very day 
forged upon his master and was left for execution. “A boy named 
Wicks was executed some years ago in London; he had seen executions, 
and was desirous of signalising himself on the scaffold, and absolutely 
purchased a pistol and shot his master, that he might be hanged for it. 
Aman named Connor was also executed in London; he had seen an 
execution in the morning of a certain day, and the same night was in 
the hands of the police for the murder of a wretched women with whom 
he lodged. A man named Mobbs was hanged some time ago in London, 
also for the murder of his wife. The very next day a man was taken 
into custody for attempting to murder his wife, saying to her, ‘I will 
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do for you, and be hanged for it, as Mobbs was yesterday morning.’” * 
Not long since four men were hanged at one time at Liverpool for mur- 
der. Within the same week two more murders were committed in the 
town. Take a still more recent case, that of Miiller. The great inte- 
rest which his crime had created, the horrible nature of his deed, the 
marvellous manner of the discovery of his guilt, his arrest, defence, and 
subsequent declarations of innocence, followed by confession when the 
rope was round his neck, all tended to fix public attention upon him 
and his punishment. Surely if the death-penalty had any deterring 
effect the country ought to have been freed from murder for some time. 
What was the fact? While Miiller was under sentence of death a country- 
man of his, Carl Kohl, murdered a young man in the Plaistow Marshes, 
and mutilated the body in the most frightful manner. All experience 
shows that so far from deterring men from committing crime the gallows 
has an opposite effect. The Rev. Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, expressly 
stated that of 167 convicts under sentence of death whom he had at- 
tended, 164 had witnessed executions. But there are other considerations 
worthy of attention. So many avenues of escape are open for the indi- 
vidual who is accused of a capital offence, that there is fair room for 
calculating on the chance of immunity. The certainty of death might 
have influence on some minds, though it would not even in them be so 
effectual probably as imprisonment for life. But just as sailors go to 
the west coast of Africa with the certainty that some of the crew will 
die, but the belief that it will not be themselves; or as the soldier goes 
into battle thinking that while the next man to him may be shot, he 
will escape harmless; so, with all the difficulties attendant on convictions 
for capital crimes,—the reluctance of juries to give a verdict of guilty 
where that word may meap death, the chance of a plea of insanity 
proving available, the probable interference of home secretaries,— 
murderers may fairly count on escaping the scaffold. Then again, is 
the spectacle of an execution calculated to inspire respect for human 
life? You take a healthy strong man, and you strangle him in the 
sight of a crowd which seems to enjoy the spectacle; and you expect 
that to be a moral lesson, to impress the people to whom it is taught 
with a greater regard for the sanctity of life. Such a result is impos- 
sible. Where then is the expediency of the punishment ? 

Some estimable people have argued for private executions. But 
most of the objections to the punishment of death would remain just 
the same were the criminal executed within the walls of a prison instead 
of on a scaffold outside. There would still be the same uncertainty as 
to the fulfilment of the law, the same difficulties for juries, the same 
harassing of home secretaries; while to all these would be added a feel- 
ing of distrust in the public mind lest that which was done privately 
should not be done at all, or done improperly. There is no real remedy 
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but the abolition of the death-penalty altogether, and the substitution 
for it of a system of imprisonment for life—a hopeless seclusion from 
the world and from humanity. 

It is certain that the law cannot remain as at present. In the com- 
monest justice, some distinction ought to be made, in respect to murder, 
between such cases, for instance, as that of Samuel Wright and William 
Palmer. The royal commission may confine itself to some such re- 
commendation as this. There will be, however, no final settlement 
until the penalty is wholly abolished. Mr. Dymond argues vigorously 
in favour of this result; and argues all the more powerfully because he 
uses illustrations for arguments. His book has, indeed, far more in- 
terest than a so-called sensation novel. Nothing is so generally en- 
grossing as the simple narrative of criminal cases such as those which 
Mr. Dymond sketches. Nor can they be read without bearing convic- 
tion to the mind of the reader of the soundness of the conclusion drawn 
from them. That conclusion is, that whatever we may try by way of 
palliative, we must come in the end to abolition. Humanity, justice, 
the safety of society, all alike demand that we shall not longer retain 
upon the statute-book a penalty which frequently defeats justice, does 
not deter from crime, and, indeed, often induces the very evils it is 
intended to prevent. Mr. Dymond objects to the right of society to 
inflict capital punishment; but with that exception, a few sentences, 
which he quotes from Earl Russell’s preface to The English Constitution 
may fitly stand as the moral of his most admirable little volume : 
“For my own part,” says Earl Russell, “I do not doubt for a moment 
either the right of a community to inflict the punishment of death, or 
the expediency of exercising that right in certain states of society. But 
when I turn from that abstract right and that abstract expediency to 
our own state of society—when I consider how difficult it is for any 
judge to separate the case which requires inflexible justice from that 
which admits the force of mitigating circumstances—how invidious 
the task of the Secretary of State in dispensing the mercy of the Crown 
—thow critical the comments made by the public—how soon the object 
of general horror becomes the theme of sympathy and’ pity—how nar- 
row and how limited the examples given by this condign and awful 
punishment—how brutal the scene of the execution,—I come to the 
conclusion that nothing would be lost to justice, nothing lost in the 
preservation of innocent life, if the punishment of death were altogether 
abolished. In that case, a sentence ofa long term of separate imprison- 
ment, followed by another term of hard labour and hard fare, would 
cease to be considered as an extension of mercy. If the sentence of 
the judge were to that effect, there would scarcely ever be a petition 
for remission of punishment in cases of murder sent to the Home Office. 
The guilty, unpitied, would have time and opportunity to turn repent- 
ant to the Throne of Mercy.” 
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Echo. 


Pan loquitur. 
THE red moon shone upon the summer corn, 
The night-wind gently rocked to rest 
The lotus-flowers at our feet, 
As o’er the ebbing sea of her white breast 
I saw love-ripples come and go, 
And heard her young heart beat. 


The wild-thyme shed abroad its perfume soft, 
The violet hung its head for shame, 
And blushed the gladiolus flowers, 

When with sweet voice she spake my name; 
And then, to hide her glowing face, 
Shook down her hair in showers. 


The amber veil could not her beauty hide; 
Her eyes shone through the golden mist 
As sunlight through the summer rain; 
And her red dewy lips, like coral kissed 
By clear and proudly-crested waves, 
Breath’d forth my name again. 


But now no more I see my Echo’s face; 
For her I search each wooded glade 
And grove of olives far and near; 

Yet when the rich dew falls upon the blade, 
- Beneath oak-trees with ivy tressed 
A low sad voice I hear. 


Then with hush’d breath I breathe a tender wail 
Of music from the mellow reeds, 
The list’ning Naiads weeping by; 

And through the waving web of Ladon’s weeds 
There comes a response faintly sweet— 
My darling Echo’s sigh. 
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